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The Young Minister and the Modern Situation 


JoHN BalLuie 
New York City 













I 


N one of the published letters of Marcus Dods, that fine Scottish scholar of 
the last generation, there are a couple of sentences, frequently quoted, which 
run as follows: “I do not envy those who have to fight the battle of Christian- 

ity in the twentieth century. Yes, perhaps I do, but it will be a stiff fight.” When I 
was charged with the duty of writing something about the situation the young 
minister faces as he begins his ministry at the present time, these were the first 
words to come into my mind. They were written just a quarter of a century ago 
—in March, 1906. Have they come true? Has it turned out to be a stiffer fight 
than it was in earlier days? Has the young minister of to-day to adjust himself 
to a radically altered situation? 











II 


Perhaps our first word should be a word of warning against supposing the 
situation to be altered in a more radical way than such situations ever alter. A 
great deal of shallow speech and writing is being inflicted on us nowadays to the 
effect that the problem of life has taken on an altogether different complexion 
during the last fifty or a hundred years. It is unfortunately part of the creed of 
those who speak thus to believe that the study of history is largely waste of time; 
and because they do not study history, they do not know how little that is funda- 
mental has really been changed. Human nature has not changed within these few 
generations; indeed, it has not changed perceptibly within the whole of the brief 
period which history is able to light up for us. After all, our racial memory carries 
back at furthest through only about a hundred and fifty generations. My great- 
grandfather a hundred times removed was a contemporary of Solomon’s. My great- 
grandfather one hundred and fifty times removed was a contemporary of the 
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earliest men about whom history tells us anything. And what are a hundred and 
fifty generations? The novelty of the conception of evolution has so captivated us 
that we have grown fond of applying it in all sorts of hasty and ill-considered 
(and really very ignorant) ways. We are apt to assume that our racial character- 
istics have “evolved” in a most remarkable and promising way since first the st ige 
of history was set. But the biologists, who are usually very careful and precise in 
their use of a word like “evolve,” would say, I think, that the amount of evolution 
which normally happens within a hundred generations is quite invisible to the 
naked eye. 

It is strange how many illusions are apt to beset our unwary minds, when we 
thus begin to compare the present with the past. One can remember how in his 
early youth one’s mother used to tell of the happenings of her own girlhood and 
young womanhood, and how these happenings seemed to have taken place in an 
altogether earlier age! And now that he has grown up he finds it almost impos- 
sible to believe that as many years have gone by since he listened to these 
reminiscences as had at that time gone by in his mother’s life since the events 
themselves had taken place. “Why,” I exclaim, as I think of my own school days, 
“that was only yesterday!” Can it be, then, that these stories of my mother’s 
school days happened only the day before yesterday? I had thought of them as 
happening so very, very long ago, when things were very, very different! And 
does my boy think of my school days as belonging to a past age, just as I thought of 
my mother’s? A closely connected illusion is mentioned by Dr. L. P. Jacks. “One 
of the oddest illusions to which many of us are prone,” he writes, “is that of 
picturing our ancestors as old men. We like to think of them as invested with 
venerable attributes. In the same way we often discuss past ages as though they 
were known to be past by the people who lived in them, treating the early Chris- 
tians, for example, as deliberately playing the part of being ‘early’ for the instruc- 
tion of modern theologians.” 

And if human nature has not changed since the days of our forefathers, still 
less has the essential situation in which as human beings we find ourselves involved. 
It is amazing what shallow-minded pronouncements on this matter one sometimes 
comes across in contemporary literature. I have seen it written that the advance 
of science is bringing us very near the time when we shall be able to abolish all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. I have seen it written that much of what our fathers 
depended upon God to do for them we have now the wisdom and power to do for 
ourselves. I have seen it written that the word “salvation” is losing its meaning in 
a day when the number of things we need to be saved from grows less and less. 
“Sorrow and failure and sin made the Great God,” so Professor Montague of 
Columbia University has recently parodied this bright and breezy outlook, “and 
that was all right too. For though there wasn’t any such being, yet in the presence 
of an invincible enemy techniques of flight-and surrender are justifiable. But now 
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that the enemy is in retreat and our permanent happiness is in a fair way to be 
secured, no sort of God is wanted, not even if he existed.” Premature and jerry- 
built optimism is « disease which is sorely besetting the less profound thinkers of 
our generation, at least in those countries to whom the post-war period has brought 
increased rather than decreased prosperity. But, oh, what pitiful talk it all is! As 
if the solitariness of our finitude were any easier to support now than it was a 
hundred or a thousand years ago! As if the difficulty of following after righteous- 
ness were any less! As if we did not still have to see our loved ones stamped into 
the sod, for their bodies to rot and the worms to eat them! And as if it were any 
easier for us to see that happen than it was for our fathers! Yet only last week I 
heard a lady speak of “the modern way of facing bereavement”’—a husband’s death 
it happened to be! How refreshing it is to turn to a writer who differed from 
these others not in that he had a different situation to face, but in that he refused 
to wear any blinkers in facing it, and insisted on seeing things as they were—to 
turn to him and to read that “As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 

And then see how that same writer continues: “But the mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him.” If our human nature 
has not changed, and if our human situation has not changed, then our essential 
need has not changed, since the days when the world was young. Men still need 
God. They need him every whit as much as their fathers did. They need him in 
just the same way, for just the same reasons, and at just the same points in their 
lives. This is one of the things which the young minister will soon discover as he 
gains more practical experience in the cure of souls. He will learn that most of the 
changes that make each generation look so unlike its predecessor are only surface 
changes, like fashions in dress. A few changes go deeper than that, as we shall in a 
moment be finding necessary to note. But first let us have it quite clearly in our 
minds that the deepest things of all never change. 

It is with these deepest things that the minister of religion has essentially to do. 
He is not likely to be at work in his parish for many days or weeks before he is 
called to a house where, perhaps, a man’s heart is breaking by the deathbed of his 
only son; and soon it will be to another house where some deed of shame has brought 
in its wake a sorrow that is worse than sorrow for the dead. And before long, if he 
succeeds at all in winning the confidence of his people, he will be hearing confessions 
that are enough to destroy a dozen times over all the jerry-built optimisms and 
meliorisms in the world and every hope for man that is not grounded in the 
regenerating grace of God. The present-day parishioner may not always speak of 
these things in the language of his forefathers. There may be a “modern way” of 
speaking of bereavement and even of sin. The old sequence of temptation, sin, 
repentance, regeneration, and sanctification may give place to a new sequence of 
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conflict, repression, inferiority-complex, sublimation, abreaction, and the like; and 
each lingo may have its own excellence and its own limitations. But the young 
minister will soon discover that, though its dress of language may have changed, the 
thing itself has not changed at all. Thus he will learn to feel that the cry of 
human need which rises up to him from his parish cannot be better answered than 
in words that have now done service for near upon three thousand years: “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” 


Ill 


We said above, however, that though the deepest elements in the situation 
facing the young minister have not changed at all since the days of our forefathers, 
yet there have been certain changes that are important enough and that are not 
merely on the surface. I ealled Dr. L. P. Jacks as one of my witnesses to the 
former point, and I shall now call him again as a witness to this latter one. In 
another of his very stimulating essays he writes as follows: “We sometimes talk 
of the plain man as though he were precisely the same kind of person two thou- 
sand years ago as he is to-day. This I am convinced is a mistake. There is no 
human type which has changed its characteristics in the course of history more 
profoundly than the plain man; I doubt if even the philosophers have changed as 
much as he. . . . Most of the plain men of old lived in the country; to-day they 
live mostly in cities, and that alone makes an enormous difference to the quality of 
their plainness.” 

What, then, are the most important respects in which the plain man—the 
ordinary parishioner—has changed during the last generation? No doubt the most 
revolutionary change of all is that he has been educated. No other single cause 
has had such momentous consequences for organized religion in Europe and America 
as the decision of the various governments to provide free education and the pass- 
ing of Compulsory Education Acts in a large number of countries. In the old days 
the church was the center and source of all the learning that the parish contained. 
The minister was, as often as not, the only man in a rural community—and most 
of the communities were rural—who had any pretensions to book-learning. If a 
boy wanted any kind of education, he had to apply to the minister for tutorial 
help. In the cities there were schools, but they were schools organized and taught 
by the church. In those days, then, the people had perforce to allow the ministers 
to do their thinking for them. Now the plain man has begun to do his own think- 
ing. There were perhaps no more saints abroad in the land in the so-called “ages 
of faith” than there are now. There was perhaps no more pure religion in the days 
when the churches were full than in the days when they are three-parts empty. But 
in the old days everybody accepted what the minister had to say to him without 
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question, if also very often without enthusiasm. He took the church on trust and 
he took his duty to it on trust. Whereas nowadays it is only those who accept 
these things with enthusiasm that are inclined to accept them at all. The man 
who does not want to go to church or who, more generally, does not want to be 
bothered with religion, now has a whole armory of serviceable excuses to fall back 


upon, where his great-grandfather could not have found one. To understand the 


extent to which, in the course of the last generation, the plain man in a country 
like England has come to do his own religious thinking, instead of allowing the 
clergyman to do it for him, one has only to consult books like The Army and 
Religion (1919) or Mr. R. B. Braithwaite’s The State of Religious Belief (1927). 
Hand in hand with the general spread of education (and clearly not without 
some measure of causal relation between the two) has gone our changed and still 
changing social order. The best way of realizing this change is perhaps to read a 
few typical novels of the Victorian period—Trollope’s Barsetshire novels together 
with The Three Clerks will do as well as any others—and then read a few good 
novels of contemporary life such as will be provided you by Mr. David Garnett or 
Mr. E. M. Forster or (for America) by Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Much of it, of course, 
reflects only a new taste in manners, but there are factors in it that go deeper than 
that. There are, for instance, the strong dissatisfaction which is being voiced in so 
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many quarters with the old social concordat on matters of sex, and the eager seek- 
ing after something better. For better or for worse we are living in a day when 
certain old taboos are beginning to lose their authority, and one need not go beyond 
so cautious and conservative a document as the report of the Lambeth Conference 
in order to be convinced of the reality of the problem which is thus created for 
every Christian minister. 

We must, however, take into account not only those changes in the social order 
which are conditioned by the provision of general education but also those changes 
which have come about under pressure from changing economic conditions. It was 
in an age of feudalism that institutional Christianity was built into the social fabric 
of the western world, whereas we are now living in an age of democratic commer 
cialism. Our churches were built, stone upon stone, in a hand-made epoch, while 
the houses from which we walk to them, and all that they contain, have been 
machine-made in a machine-made world. When the great land-owner was his over- 
lord, the plain man was a rustic living among the fields, but now that his overlord is 
the multi-millionaire, he is a factory-hand living in the crowded city. The church 
of to-day is having to face the consequences of this tremendous change. She is hav- 
ing to ask how far a conception of the ministerial office that was thought out in 
terms of the one social order must, if it is to continue to be effective, be now recast 
to suit the other. Moreover the matter is rendered still more complex by the 
question whether the church should play a merely passive réle in the social changes 
in which we are now involved. Is the church merely—in the apostolic spirit of 
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being “all things to all men”—to accommodate herself to the social order in which 
she finds herself living? Or is she rather to try to mold it nearer to His heart's 
desire? 

We have left to the last a set of factors which, if we had followed the order of 
importance, might well have been taken first—namely, the various changes of relj- 
gious belief which the last few generations have witnessed. These changes were not 
unconnected with the spread of education, but the most important cause of them 
was undoubtedly the advance of modern thought and scholarship and research. 
Chief among them has been the changed view of the Bible. This alone has meant 
quite a revolution, not only in the minister’s study, but in his pulpit and in his 
Sunday school; and there is not one of his pastoral relations with his people which 
it has not in some degree affected. And there are other changes of belief which 
have been hardly less far-reaching—the substitution (for better or for worse) of 
the evolutionary outlook for the outlook of a specially created, but fallen and 
degenerating race, the weakening of the belief in hell and the consequent fading out 
from religion of the motive of fear. One has only to reflect how shrunken is now 
the circle of those among whom an evangelistic campaign conducted purely on the 
old lines is likely to be effective, and how different must be any “new evangelism” 
which can hope to change the life of a typical present-day community! 


IV 

The task which faces the young minister to-day is thus a very complex one. 
Beneath a rapidly changing human life he must be able to discern and to appeal to 
a fundamentally unchanging human nature. In an altered world, and without being 
obtuse to its transformation, he must be able to recognize an unaltered human situa- 
tion in which, if our hope be not in God, “a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast: for all is vanity.” And to this human nature, which is thus situated, he must 
bring the everlasting word and gospel of God, yet bring it in a form suitable to the 
exigencies of his own time. 

He may err and fail in either of two opposite ways. He may, on the one hand, 
be too heedless of the changed circumstances which affect the life of the church in the 
present age. Or, on the other hand, he may take the changes far too seriously and 
be so absorbed by them that he becomes blind to the permanent elements in the 
situation. And it is difficult to know which of these two errors is the more dis- 
astrous. Which of two kinds of contemporary minister is the more completely 
ineffective, the timid reactionary who is still afraid of the doctrine of evolution and 
the higher criticism of the Bible or his rampaging neighbor who has lost all his 
moorings in tradition and is altogether the dupe of the passing fashions of the age? 
I do not know; but I know that it should be the aim of every college of divinity to 
make either type impossible for evermore. 
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Pessimism and Theories of Value 


Pessimism and Theories of Value 


CorNE.Lius Francis Krusf 
Middletown, Conn. 


HEN philosophical expressions pass into current speech, they are made 
to appear under such varying guises that even their best friends would 
not recognize them. No term has suffered more from such treatment 

than pessimism. When the term is used in conversations and addresses, in news- 
papers and in magazines, about the only common meaning discoverable is that it 
represents a deplorable if not a sinful attitude. The temperamental grouch, the 
person temporarily peevish because suffering from a passing illness or misfortune, 
persons who do not believe in a speedy disappearance of unemployment and busi- 
ness depression, the radical who would exchange new institutions for the old, the 
satirist of human nature, the prophet who denounces wickedness in high places 
and low, all have been called pessimists—in short, the term covers the whole gamut 
of attitudes from the mental disease of melancholia to that of idealistic realists, 
whose high expectations for mankind are irritating to those who sit at ease in Zion. 

In philosophy the term must be used with greater restrictions. Expressed non- 
technically, pessimism is the attitude of a person who discovers—usually reluctantly 
—that his supreme value, his highest good, that which alone makes life worth living, 
is unrealizable and unattainable, not through some quirk of circumstance affecting 
only himself, but because of some essential principle of indifference or frustration 
imbedded in the universe. Such a man cannot be consoled by having friends point 
to the many pleasant sights and sounds that remain. When Mary said, “They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have put him,” it would have been 
cruel and stupid to attempt to comfort her by a reminder that birds were still 
singing, that flowers were still blooming, or that the sky was still radiant with love- 
liness. Anyone who has read Hardy’s poems, or Job’s outcry before he was again 
made to feel the favor and the grace of God, will have a better realization of what 
pessimism may mean. Pessimism may always be deplorable, but instead of being 
sinful it may indicate nobility, depending entirely on the worth of the highest values 
which the pessimist has embraced and finds ruthlessly denied in the world of facts. 
In fact, the nobler the pessimism, the more difficult it may be to escape from it. It 
may be surprising to learn that all pessimists without exception seek an escape 
from their pessimism. Escape is possible, however, in only two ways: namely, by 
way of the re-interpretation of the facts regarded as hostile, or by way of an ex- 
change of ones supreme values. The theory of values, therefore, as may be seen, 


has an important bearing on pessimism and any possible escape from it. 


In recent years discussions of the nature and status of judgments of values have 
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more and more come to the front not only in the fields of religion and ethics. 
esthetics and sociology, but also in those of logic and metaphysics. Among a variety 
of theories, two sharply contrasting interpretations of value have emerged. They 
are perhaps best studied, along with their bearing on pessimism, as expressed by 
their ablest defenders in America. No American philosopher has devoted more con- 
tinued thought to the problem of value than Professor Urban of Dartmouth, who 
has for many years defended the idealistic interpretation with great vigor and 
philosophic penetration! On the other hand, Professor Perry of Harvard has 
written the most important expression in America of the realistic point of view. 
Idealists, like Urban, in general uphold the objectivity and universal validity of 
judgments of value; that is to say, values for them are not simply human wishes, 
but are cosmic realities. Realists like Perry, however, do not allow them much 
more than subjective and private significance, acknowledging only that through cus- 
tom or otherwise a certain social agreement and, therefore, social objectivity is 
possible. 

To an objective idealist any view of values which regards them merely as sub- 
jective qualities which human beings add to things they find, involves the thinker 
in inevitable skepticism and pessimism.” It is a contradiction in terms to dissolve 
standards into mere psychological facts. “The acid of modernism” which is here 
at work must in the end encompass its own destruction, for to maintain, for instance, 
that there is no truth is at least to affirm this general truth in its very denial. 
Beauty becomes degraded and is no longer its radiant self, beckoning men to high 
devotion if it is simply an expression of a momentary private whim. Goodness con- 
ceived as mere expediency loses its noble appeal and chills all moral fervor. No, 
our values are not simply dreams, read by wistful man into the universe. Sooner 
or later men will have to return to the first postulate of the great idealistic tradition 
that value and reality are inseparable. For life would not be worth living if our 
supreme values were not, in their way, as real as the stars and the milky way. 
There is much to be said for this view. 

But let us for a moment consider the subjectivist point of view. What bearing 
does his interpretation have on pessimism? Does his position inevitably tend to 
pessimism? According to him, any object whatsoever may become clothed with 
interest and, therefore, with value. Value for him is not inherent in the object 
evaluated, but is defined as “the peculiar relation between any interest and its 
object,”> and “that which is an object of interest is eo ipso invested with value. 
Any object, whatever it be, acquires value when any interest, whatever it be, is 

*See particularly: Valuation, Its Nature and Laws, N. Y., 1909; The Intelligible 
World, N. Y., 1929, p. 129: “For one who has really lived through the thinking of the 
modern world the ‘problems of value’ have become the central problems of philosophy 
as it presents itself to-day.” 

*See W. M. Urban, The Intelligible World. 

*R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, N. Y., 1926, p. 124 (italics mine). 
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taken in it; just as anything whatsoever becomes a target when any one whosoever 
aims at it."* Now, curiously enough, from this standpoint, so far from pessimism 
becoming inevitable, it would rather seem impossible as a persistent philosophical 
attitude; for would it not appear as if on this interpretation it would simply be a 
matter of willing, a mere shrug of the shoulder, perhaps with the familiar French 


’ 


expression, “Tant pis,” and man’s disappointment at not receiving that which he 
had clothed with value would give way to quick indifference and a new investiture 
of value. At any rate, disappointment could scarcely be bitter or long drawn out. 
If there is persistent “pessimism” here, and it may be psychologically obstinate, the 
psychiatrist would be the person who ought to take over the therapy of such a 
pessimist. The problem, in other words, would be a psychiatric and not a philo- 
sophie problem. We are told often enough as it is that pessimism is pathological, 
and that there is simply a certain physiological and mental regimen to be followed 
in order to cure it. If anything whatsoever may be clothed with value, then the 
normal person, it would seem, could with reasonable ease de-frock a past value and 
re-clothe a new one. Cosmic pessimism of a deep-going nature is therefore so far 
from being inevitable on this interpretation, that it rather becomes impossible, and 
we can readily understand the impatience of subjectivists with pessimism and with 
the charge that they are to be held responsible for it. 

On the other hand, let us consider the objectivist point of view which often 
regards subjectivism as an inevitable corridor to pessimism. What is its bearing 
on pessimism? Does it necessarily insure man against it? From this standpoint, 
it will be remembered, value is not at all essentially a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. While some objectivists would agree that without a subject of some kind 
there would be no value, and though all agree that human subjects do indeed judge 
in value judgments, idealists, for the most part, maintain that such judgments are 
an acknowledgment (anerkennen) of value and not a creation or imparting of a 
value which before was not there. Following Plato, they would say, no doubt, that 
as there is a certain affinity between the light and the eye, and between the ideas 
and the lover of them, so here there must be postulated an affinity between the 
value and the acknowledger of it. But no more than Plato regarded the eye as 
the creator of light, or the philosopher as the creator of ideas, would the objectivist 
regard the individual or the subject as creating or imparting the value. 

The consequences of this point of view for pessimism become interesting. A 
subject acknowledges the objective existence of value or (if “existence” be too 
Procrustean a word for value) the objective reality of value. We are now con- 
fronted with an interesting turning of tables. The same stubbornness and inde- 
pendence that the realist usually ascribes to the world of facts now is found by the 
idealist in the realm of values. In consequence for him it is not so easy to shift 


* Perry, op. cit., p. 115. (English italics mine.) 
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from one value to another. Should frustration confront his ideal, should the world 
of stubborn facts prove inhospitable to his values, be they never so “valid” or noble, 
will not pessimism emerge like an evil genius in the world of his conceiving? True, 
he can shut his eyes to what he hitherto had prized, but since he had prized some- 
thing eternally worthy of his esteem, he cannot easily shift his allegiance; and 
escape from pessimism by a shrug of the shoulders is now impossible. It may 
still, of course, be asked, How may the idealistic pessimist be sure that his value 
is indeed eternally worthy of his loyalty? Just as the absolute idealist,5 in the field 
of epistemology, must freely acknowledge that, even on his postulate of Truth as 
absolute, man must usually content himself with simple truths which fall short of 
absolute validity, so in the field of values he must acknowledge that the judging in- 
dividual may be involved in error and may give his devotion to false and meretri- 
cious ends. So even here a certain subjective viewpoint becomes admissible, no 
doubt, and some escape from pessimism by way of subjectivism is at least a possibil- 
ity, since the pessimist may have, to begin with, not clearly seen where truth and 
beauty lie. In the Republic, for instance, Plato proposes a magnificent and inspiring 
system of education, the chief purpose of which is to turn the eyes of those who can 
see from the shadows that are unworthy of man’s interest to the glories that are 
there, but have so far not been attended to. But what happens when a man has been 
rightly schooled and so needs must love the best once he has seen it and then finds 
his values dishonored by the world of facts? What others call mere dreams he 
finds he needs to live by, and brute reality seems indifferent to his ardors, if indeed 
it does not jeer. True, in Promethean defiance man may shout forth his everlasting 
yea and remain loyal to his values though the heavens fall. But it must be ad- 
mitted, I think, that this heroic gesture, though it may prove man’s nobility in the 
face of disaster, would prove the world to be the worst possible of all worlds. 

The point I have been trying to make is that the pessimism of an idealist is a 
serious matter, far more serious than that of a subjectivist ever could be. We seem 
to have reached a curious conclusion. The objectivist began by accusing the sub- 
jectivist of luring his followers to the destruction of pessimism. But accepting the 
complete position of the subjectivist we find that pathological, and not philosophical, 
pessimism is alone possible. On the other hand, on the objectivist theory, pessimism 
seems far more formidable, far less likely to yield easily, since so little amenable to 
subjective manipulation. It is more dangerous to expect values to be eternally real 
than to regard them as mere human projections. And yet perhaps there is a way 
out whereby pessimism can be overcome in principle by the objectivist, and his 
charge against the subjectivist be vindicated as well, at least in ‘part. 


*See J. Royce’s, “The Problem of Truth,” pp. 251-254, in William James and Other 
Essays,” N. Y., 1911. 

*See Bertrand Russell in his earlier pessimistic mood, “The Freeman’s Worship,” in 
Mysticism and Logic. 
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Pessimism, paradoxically enough, is overcome by the objectivist by denying it 
the right of existence in the world he lives in. How can there be a conflict @ out- 
rance between the ideal and real when, to speak with Spinoza, reality and perfection 
are used as synonymous terms? (Ethics, Part II, Def. vi.) Any one who has read 
the great masters of idealistic philosophy must realize that Plato and Aristotle, 
Spinoza and Leibnitz have, for all their diversities, agreed in this, that the most 


perfect is the most real.’ 

The ontological argument for the existence of God takes on a new interest in this 
connection. Though even before the days of Kant it was devastatingly assailed, it 
has nevertheless been defended, in one way or another, by many idealists. The 
reason for this should now be clear. Whatever else the ontological argument may 
be, it is a magnificent affirmation of faith which believes, in spite of appearances, 
that reality and perfection, so far from being in constant conflict with each other, 
are as a matter of fact, in the last resort, identical. “God alone,” says Hegel, 
the thorough harmony of notion and reality,” that is, the highest value is at the 
same time completely fulfilled in actual reality. It is not from personal whim, but 
in keeping with his pessimistic theory, that Schopenhauer repudiates the on- 
tological argument, going so far as to call it “nothing but a sophistical juggling of 
concepts without any convincing force whatsoever.” Had Schopenhauer been able 
to accept the ontological argument he could not have been a pessimist. 

Now, let us see how the charge of being a persuader to pessimism, made against 
the subjectivist, may be at least in part substantiated. The objectivist, if he con- 
tinued to maintain his fundamental attitude, would have to be a pessimist if he 
accepted only a part of the subjectivist doctrine. That is, if he had set his heart 
upon finding eternal values in the very structure of the universe itself, if nothing 
else could yield him supreme satisfaction, and if he were obliged, nevertheless, by 
the stern facts of life to renounce his heart’s deep desire, he would naturally have 
to view himself placed in a world that could scarcely be worse. A world in which 
his values are nothing but Ais values would be a world that “had lost its soul of love- 
liness,” to use the words the great English scientist Romanes found himself con- 
strained to utter in sadness, when science, fresh from its great victories in the field 
of evolution, seemed to rob him of what before he had held so dear. The objec- 
tivist, consistently loyal to his values and finding not only their realization denied 
in an inhospitable world, but also their eternal worth impugned, could scarcely be 
other than a pessimist. Taking persistently a “high view of values,” he could not 
escape by taking a “low view” of them. 

* Urban, op. cit., p. 14: “The inseparability of the highest value from the most truly 
real has been at once the venture of faith and the ‘axiom of intelligibility’ of the greatest 
thinkers. Ens est unum, verum, bonum—from Plato to Hegel the deliberate and re- 
iterated identification of being and value has been the hidden spring of traditional 


thought, and from this spring have welled up all the effort, as well as all the effortless 
insights and realizations, which make up the treasure of historic philosophy.” 
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If, on the other hand, the objectivist could give up his high expectation for 
values, and if he could bring himself to accept not a part, but all of the subjectivist 
doctrines, he would not be a pessimist. He would then of his own free choice regard 
values as mere shimmering projections of human desires which a clear-visioned and 
grown-up man would be only too glad to discard. Contrariwise, to revert to the 
possibility that the objective interpretation of value may lead to pessimism in its 
turn, it does seem true that on the objective theory one might become a pessimist 
of a serious and persistent kind, if one accepted in this case too only a part of the 
theory, that is, if it were conceivable that reality actually could elash with ideals 
acknowledged and not created. But again, as before im the case of the objectivist, 
one could not be a pessimist if one accepted all his theory, that is, if one could 
actually believe that in the world, as now constituted, reality and value, particularly 
the highest reality and the highest value, were indissolubly one. 

This conclusion might find corroboration in the fact that men and movements 
have often been called pessimistic when from their own standpoint they were not so 
at all. Spengler, for instance, in his Der Untergang des Abendlandes, is universally 
interpreted as presenting the Western world with a forbidding forecast of doom, 
inspiring irremediable pessimism. It is not generally known that Spengler found 
himself constrained to publish a demurrer against such an imputation. From his 
own standpoint, he maintained, nothing could be further from the truth. It 
happened, he says, that in 1911, when he chose his title, insipid optimism, inspired 
by the Darwinian theory of evolution, prevailed in the Western world and necessi- 
tated, as a contrast-effect, this title now known the world over. “If I were to choose 
the title for the book to-day, I should seek to rebuke the equally fatuous pessimism 
of the post-war reaction. I should now perhaps select the title, ‘Consummation’ 
(Vollendung) rather than Decline (Untergang).” “No,” he insists erisply, “I am no 
pessimist!” But for our illustrative purpose it is of significance that he admits 
that, were he to look for a goal for humanity, he would have to be a thoroughgoing 
and unyielding pessimist. “I see no progress, no goal, no highway for humanity 
except in the heads of the Philistines of ‘progress.’” But for a man of action, as he 
regards himself, who thrusts aside all idle dreaming and yearning, life is wonderful. 
He concludes by proclaiming that, fortunately, Roman hardness is what is again 
asserting itself and “Roman hardness, concrete and steel, we must put into our 
hearts, our religion, and our polities!” This attitude of Spengler’s, apart from 
inherent inconsistencies, may seem very difficult to adopt without being caught in 
pessimism, but nevertheless, it must be granted, that if one could adopt Spengler’s 
attitude in full, pessimism would give way to a kind of fierce exultation in man’s 
being swept aside and away by a magnificent though inexorable power. 

Finally, to offer another illustration of how a partial acceptance of a doctrine 


* Pessimismus, Dr. Oswald Spengler, Berlin, 1922. 
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may lead to pessimism, when a complete acceptance would not, we may consider 


Christianity itself. To many people Christianity seems like a gloomy religion which 
covers with malignant scruples what natural man might otherwise joyously do.® 
Christianity does indeed hold out a pessimistic outlook for those who seek to find 
satisfaction in life’s transitory values. It is conceivable that a person might be 
converted to its renunciations and not to its joy. But, of course, such pessimism 
would dissolve like mist before the sun if the transvaluation of values effected by 
Christianity would be accepted. Now in exchange for the loss involved in the nega- 
tions of past values, majestic affirmations of new values would be offered. Whole- 
heartedness, here again, will make pessimism give way to optimism, however 
chastened. Either theory of values, then, may be accepted without necessarily in- 
curring pessimism so long it be done with wholeheartedness. Complete acceptance 
of either theory will indeed effectively save us from pessimism; what we shall be 
saved to, however, depends on the worth and nobility of what we have chosen for 
our supreme values.'° The idealistic and objective interpretation may offer greater 
risks, and is certainly the more difficult to accept wholeheartedly, but it likewise 
offers greater promise to those who are able to adopt it with full conviction. 


*See the interesting definition of religion by a distinguished French archeologist, 
Salomon Reinach: “Religion is the sum of scruples which impede the free exercise of 
man’s faculties.” 

*“Be ever mindful that a man’s value is that of the objects on which his heart is 
set,” Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, VII, 3. 
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A Retrospect of Forty Years 


Witum Apams Brown 
New York 


HE death of Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin, the outstanding theological 

teacher of my student days, has suggested the vivid contrast between the 

intellectual environment in which theology must do its work to-day and that 
which met the students of my generation. 

It was forty years in October since I first entered Adolf Harnack’s lecture room. 
As a graduate of the Union Theological Seminary, who had been exposed for three 
years to the critical theology of which he was at that time the most distinguished 
German exponent, there was little in the points of view which he represented which 
was unfamiliar to me. But I had not listened to him for five minutes before I fell 
under the spell of his magnetic personality. For the next two years I was a constant 
attendant at his lectures; during my second year a member of his seminar; and 
when, during my last term, I felt obliged to cut off all superfluous duties in order to 
concentrate on my own research, Harnack’s two morning hours were the only part 
of my formal academic work which I could not afford to let go. I still remember 
how, starting from my lodgings at half-past six a. m. for a half-hour’s walk through 
the Thiergarten in order to be on time for the early seven o’clock lecture, I used to 
wonder what new insight or inspiration the hour would bring. During the forty 
years that have intervened it has been my privilege to know many great thinkers 
and to hear many eloquent speakers. I cannot recall having met any one else whom 
I could have heard for ten hours a week for two successive years without a single 
sensation of fatigue. 

What Harnack’s teaching meant to me it has meant to many another student, 
and the impressions to which I am here giving utterance could be duplicated in 
literally hundreds of lives. 

It was not simply his personal gifts which accounted for Harnack’s extraordi- 
nary influence and made his death a landmark in theological history. He repre- 
sented an epoch and a type of thought that has played a great role in religious think- 
ing. What he taught, still more what he typified, marked to many an anxious spirit 
in my generation the opening of a door into a life of security, enthusiasm, and peace. 

It will not be merely serving an antiquarian interest, then, nor even paying a 
tribute of gratitude long overdue, if I try to interpret to some of my younger con- 
temporaries what Harnack and the things for which he stood meant to the men of 
my own day. 

To begin with the more intimate and personal aspects of his influence, Harnack 
had an extraordinary sense for the concrete and individual aspects of human life. 
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Among his contemporaries only William James was comparable to him in this 
respect. Indeed, as I shall attempt to show later, the two men had many points in 
common. A historian, concerned with movements of wide range and sweep, a Ger- 
man trained in a school in which abstract ideas were the coin of familiar speech, 
Harnack never forgot, and never allowed his students to forget, that in the last 
analysis the historian is dealing with men and women, and that they can be under- 
stood rightly only by him who approaches them in the spirit of a friend. What por- 
traits unrolled before us in the long gallery to which he introduced us: Tertullian, 
Ireneus, Cyprian, Origen, Augustine, Hildebrand, Bernard, Francis, Luther, Calvin, 
Schleiermacher—names only to most of the readers of church history, but to us to 
whom Harnack had introduced them men and women who thought and felt and 
fought and suffered as we! Under his magic spell ancient controversies lost their 
musty tone and became conflicts about living issues—issues described in other words, 
to be sure, from those which were familiar to us, but in their central meaning as 
living to-day as then. 

Yet with this vivid consciousness of the personal and the concrete, Harnack 
never lost his sense of the whole in the parts. To him history was the record of a 
creative process, its chapters the successive stages of a drama in which significant 
things were happening. As a good Ritschlian, to be sure, he had reacted against the 
view of Hegel, who interpreted history as the consistent unfolding of the logic of 
the immanent idea. To Harnack, as to his teacher, Ritschl, history was not only 
evolution, but conflict. Real issues were being determined and real decisions made. 
Protestantism was to Harnack not simply the next stage in the development of 
religion; it was the emergence of a new and freer type of religion, just as Chris- 
tianity itself was inexplicable apart from the Person of Jesus, its Founder. 

Yet, good Protestant as he was, Harnack had an extraordinary capacity for 
entering sympathetically into the understanding of Catholic piety. To this day it 
would be difficult to find a more illuminating introduction to a study of Roman 
Catholic Christianity than the chapters which Harnack has devoted to that subject 
in his famous lectures on What Is Christianity? Here, it will be remembered, Chris- 
tianity is presented as the unfolding from the single germ contained in the teaching 
of Jesus, with his gospel of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
eternal life, of three parallel and competing types of religion: Greek Christianity, 
Roman Christianity, and Protestantism. 

Of the three, Harnack’s interpretation of Protestantism is the shortest and in 
some respects the least satisfactory. It is much to be regretted that the limitations 
of his plan for his life-work prevented him from bringing to the study of the later 
development of Christian thought, as it meets us in the post-Reformation and 
modern periods, the same sympathetic insight by which he has illuminated the 
earlier history. 

I asked him once why he did not undertake this much-needed task; but he 
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answered, with a true insight, I believe, that it was work not for a historian but for 
a philosopher of religion. For himself the study of the rise and, as he believed, the 
decay of dogma in its Catholic sense remained his life-work. 

Three further characteristics need to be mentioned before the personal portrait 
is complete—his tireless industry, his sense of humor, and his vital religious faith. 

Few scholars, even in Germany, the land of meticulous scholarship, have shown 
such prodigious power of work as Harnack. By ten in winter, by nine in summer, 
his lecturing was over, and all the rest of the day available for the researches to 
which his life was consecrated. Vivid and human as his pen portraits are, they rest 
upon investigations of the most exhaustive character. There are footnotes in his 
History of Dogma that would fit out a less ambitious scholar with the materia! for a 
volume. 

Speaking once of his habits of work, he told me that it was his custom to read 
through the whole of patristic literature every year, but always with a single fresh 
point in mind. Once, I remember, it was to discover the light shed by the fathers 
on the military practices of their day. Very sensibly he read in translation, 
reserving recourse to the original only for difficult or controverted points, and he 
advised me to follow the same practice. For the feel of the whole, he said, there is 
nothing like one’s own tongue; for the details one must go to the original. 

His sense of humor was exhaustless and made his lectures fascinating; but to 
some of his students, trained in the more austere methods of contemporary German 
scholarship, it seemed little less than profane. I recall one occasion when, having 
expounded at length an elaborate theory of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, in 
which responsibility for its genesis was divided between two Johns, the apostle and 
the presbyter, he stopped for a moment and then, looking quizzically at his class, 
added: “Now, gentlemen, you may say this is a highly complicated theory. I will 
let you into a secret. I do not more than half believe it myself.” 

This sturdy common sense made him the best of guides in dealing with knotty 
problems of church history. He knew when certainty was in place and when doubt. 
“History,” he once said to us, “is full of ghosts who go about deceiving people into 
believing that they are alive. The art of the historian is to recognize which issues 
are living and which only the ghosts of a dead past.” 

Back of all that he did and said was a simple and sincere piety, a piety that 
centered in loyalty to Jesus Christ. To Harnack, as to all good Ritschlians, Jesus 
was the center of his faith; but he recognized that for this faith other powers must 
be exercised than those of the critic. “If you want to know Jesus,” I recall his 
saying once, “you must read your Gospels. There is no other way.” And then he 
added, “There is many a servant girl in the city of Berlin who knows Jesus Christ 
better than many a theological professor.” 

This core of vital piety gives its moving quality to his famous lectures on What 
Is Christianity? Given extempore as a public lecture to an audience of university 
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students that packed one of the largest halls in the university, he was careful to 
insist that he was speaking as a historian and not as an apologist. When I once 
questioned whether in this statement he had quite done justice to his real motive, 
he at first demurred, but afterwards admitted that I was right. “I see now,” he 
said, “that, as you say, my real interest was apologetic, but at the time I did not 
realize it.” 

Such are some of the features in the picture that shapes itself as I let my 
memory stray back across the intervening decades. But interesting as they are, they 
would not of themselves have accounted for the extraordinary power which Harnack 
exercised over the students of my generation. He was to us not only a personality; 
he was the representative of a type which fitted with rare adaptation into the needs 
of which we were most conscious. 

For one thing, he gave us the thing that we had elsewhere sought in vain—an 
authority which was consistent with the latest results of modern critical scholarship. 
Coming as most of us did from the background of conservative homes to seminaries 
where the methods of exact critical scholarship had long held undisputed sway, we 
saw to our dismay the certainties on which we had confidently counted one by one 
slipping away. The infallible Bible, the miracles, the Virgin Birth—things we had 
taken for granted as unquestioningly as the solid earth on which we stood—we now 
saw transferred to the realm of question and debate. For a time the fascination of 
the critical process itself might satisfy us, but as we left the classroom and came into 
touch again with the world of living men and women facing disease and sin and 
death, we felt the need of some gospel more satisfying than that of the two Isaiahs 
or of the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Such a gospel Harnack gave us—the gospel of personal loyalty to a Figure who, 
however explained in detail, incarnated in his own Person the ideals which appealed 
to us as highest. In Jesus and in that for which he stood—Teacher, Master, 
Founder of the kingdom of God—we found one who gave us the practical Absolute 
of which we were in search; one of whom, following the Ritschlian terminology of 
the day, we could still speak as divine without involving ourselves in the meta- 
physical speculations of the Nicene theology. From Harnack we learned that the 
men who made that theology were not primarily speculative philosophers concerned 
to unravel the system of the universe, but people like ourselves with a hunger for 
God, and that the reason why they used the terms they did—substance, hypostasis, 
and the rest—was because they were the natural language in which to express the 
positive affirmations of their faith. So we too came to believe that in using the old 
words in a new sense, we were expressing a spiritual fellowship which was genuine 
and not simply imagined. 

Another thing that Harnack did for us was to furnish a theoretical foundation 
for those social interests and aspirations which at that time were making themselves 
felt among the young people of Great Britain and the United States. Those were 
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the days of the Nascent Social Gospel. Arnold Toynbee and Canon Barnett had 
interpreted to the university men of Great Britain the miseries and the possibilities 
of Whitechapel, and in New York the first social settlement was soon to follow. But 
we needed a theoretical foundation for our social interest which should marry it to 
the religious faith of which we still felt a vital need. In his teaching concerning 
Jesus as the founder of the kingdom of God, Harnack did this for us. Like his 
master Ritschl, he had a keen sense for the social aspects of the Christian religion, 
though, like Ritschl, he was perhaps more interested in the theoretical significance 
of this aspect than in its immediate practical consequences. For his British and 
American students, however, it was easy to make the needed contact with their own 
personal problems, and in the Ritschlian theology of the Kingdom we found the 
sanction we needed for the various movements of social reform which appealed to us 
both at home and abroad. 

One further aspect of the theology of which Harnack was spokesman deserves 
particular emphasis, and that was its pragmatic character. This was a characteristic 
which appealed with special force to American students. William James, whose 
work in psychology was soon to bring a fresh breath of life into what had been one 
of the most arid fields of American scholarship, was already entering upon the 
career which was to make pragmatism the philosophy par excellence of the ordinary 
practical American. It was no slight gratification, therefore, to those who in the 
homeland were exposed to such an influence to learn that in Germany, the home of 
metaphysical theology in its most abstruse and technical form, pragmatism had its 
eminent representatives, and that a theologian like Ritschl, as well as a philosopher 
like Lotze, had maintained that through our judgments of value, even more than 
through the disinterested judgments of exact science, we gain valid knowledge of 
reality. 

In this combination of a practical absolute, a social gospel, and a non-meta- 
physical philosophy, Harnack gave us a working faith that seemed to fit in extraor- 
dinary degree the needs of our country and of our age, and it is not strange that 
for the period that preceded the War, Ritschlianism, as Harnack interpreted it, 
should have furnished the dominant influence in liberal American theology. 

I have already alluded to certain points of similarity between Harnack and his 
famous American contemporary William James. The theme is so alluring that it 
invites to further development. Superficially, no contrast could be greater than 
that which separated the two men: Harnack, a technical scholar in the most 
exact sense of that term, giving himself from his earliest youth to a single line of 
investigation, and following it out into all its ramifications with tireless industry; 
James, a man of insight rather than of ratiocination, impatient of the details of 
scholarship and allowing himself often to make fun even of logic, coming to his 
chosen work late in life and after more than one experience of failure—on the 
surface, what two men could be more unlike? Yet in the essentials that make up 
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personality they might have been brothers. Each had a vivid sense for the concrete 
that could make the tiniest aspect of reality live; each a sympathy that knew no 
bounds but the spirit of man. Each had a vivid sense of mission that never per- 
mitted him to doubt the permanent significance of human life and its undying value, 
yet lightened and brightened by a sense of humor that was the relentless foe of 
pomposity in every form. Each, profoundly religious, made the quest of the most 
excellent the dominant passion of his life; yet each was conscious of the limitation 
imposed upon that search by human finiteness, and was impatient of all dogmatism 
that would substitute authority for science. Each was the source of ceaseless inspi- 
ration to younger scholars and yet ever ready to take over from the students he 
had taught any new insight which would push the cause of truth one step farther. 
In the flesh, so far as I know, they never met. In the spirit of many of their pupils 
they are inseparable companions. 

More than a generation has passed since the early days which I have tried to 
picture, and we are living in a new world. To the students of the present genera- 
tion Ritschl is scarcely more than a name, and Harnack at most a venerable figure 
of whom they have heard their teachers speak with enthusiasm. It will be of interest 
to inquire what is the nature of the changes that have taken place and what are 
likely to be their consequences. 

Here, as so often in the history of religion, theoretical and practical motives 
have alike been operative. The Great War, with its tragic cleavage of spiritual 
bonds which had been forming through many decades, not only parted personal 
friendships; it gave a rude jolt to the optimistic world-view which was common to 
the theology both of the English-speaking races and of the Continent. The rosy 
hopes with which the young people of my own student days looked forward to the 
speedy coming of a new and better social order have been rudely shattered and the 
early optimism has been followed by a pessimistic mood which has made men 
slow to believe in such glittering generalities as progress and brotherhood. Oppor- 
tunism both in thought and in practice has been characteristic of much of the reli- 
gious writing and acting of the last decade. Prophecy is at a discount, and faith is 
content to feed upon such modest values as the present obviously has to offer. 

This hesitant mood finds its theoretical basis in a relativistic philosophy which, 
with the older idealistic metaphysics, has discarded also the practical absolutes to 
which Ritschlianism clung. Pragmatism is still in America the dominant philosophy, 
but a pragmatism which, unlike that of William James, has grown rigid and dog- 
matic. On the Continent skepticism has been carried to its farthest limits. 

For a time Ernst Troeltsch, the ablest of the younger teachers of Harnack’s 
generation, thought it possible to maintain the universal supremacy of the Chris- 
tian religion on the basis of a pragmatic philosophy which interpreted the history 
of religion as the friendly strife of competing types; but in his Oxford lectures, 
posthumously published, he abandoned even this modest hope and joined the ranks 
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of the relativists. Wherever one looked the old note of confidence and enthusiasm 
was gone. Both in the field of theory and of practice science was supreme; but 
what the old religion had promised, science was powerless to give. 

To earnest spirits confronted with such a situation two alternatives seemed 
open: either to accept the fact of relativity as a finality and to organize life on this 
basis, or to break with the standards of this world altogether and in the revival of a 
strictly supernatural religion find the spring of a new and satisfying life. The former 
way was taken by many of the representatives of American religious thought, the 
latter by the most recent theology of Switzerland and Germany. 

We may illustrate the contrast between the opposing tendencies by contrasting 
the personalities to whom they look for leadership—John Dewey and Karl Barth. 

John Dewey is regarded in wide circles as the typical American philosopher. 
With William James and Josiah Royce he is the only American thinker who has 
been honored with the invitation to deliver the Gifford Lectures. Yet in the sense 
in which philosophy has been understood in the past, he can scarcely be called a 
philosopher at all; for many of the major questions with which philosophy has 
concerned itself in the past he rules out of court as illegitimate. A psychologist 
of the first order who has done as much as any contemporary thinker to illuminate 
the processes by which convictions come to birth, he understands by reflective 
thought a device by which man is able to cope successfully with specific situations 
which involve conflict. For the whole realm of contemplation in which the mystics 
of all ages have taken delight, Dewey makes small place in his philosophy. Even 
when (as in Experience and Nature) he speaks of reflective thought as the one 
absolute good, he is not using the word “absolute” in the sense in which Plato or 
Kant would have used it, but as a good pragmatist in an instrumentalist sense. 
Thought is good, even the greatest of all human goods, because it enables us to deal 
successfully with practical puzzles that would otherwise baffle us. In the sense of an 
agency by which we enter into communion with ultimate good it has no place in 
Dewey’s philosophy. 

Thus we find the curious anomaly that while Dewey is always preaching the 
need of confining our devotion to the accessible and the concrete, we find no specific 
concrete to which he gives his loyalty. The great figures that have dominated 
Christian history, including the Founder of Christianity himself, have no recognized 
place in his philosophy of life. If there is any specific good which calls forth his 
enthusiasm, it is the democratic spirit itself with its ceaseless opportunity for the 
exercise of freedom in the confronting of new dilemmas. This and the science which 
furnishes it with the weapons for its conquest are the goods which Dewey offers to 
the eager spirits of the rising generation who turn to him for guidance. 

The pervasive influence of Dewey’s thought is apparent both in educational and 
in religious circles. It appears in the secular field in a view of education which 
distrusts authority, minimizes the importance of history, and lays chief emphasis 
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upon radical experiment. It has given rise in more distinctly religious circles to the 
recent discipline of religious education, with its subordination of content to technique 
and its almost morbid fear of settled conviction. Everywhere we see process exalted 
as the supreme good and by a strange alchemy the relative transformed into an 
absolute. 

I do not mean, of course, that Dewey’s philosophy holds undisputed sway. 
That would be far from the truth. Idealism of the older type still has able repre- 
sentatives in thinkers like Hocking and Brightman, while in John Baillie the best 
of the Ritschlian tradition still lives on. Yet for the moment the type of thought 
represented by Professor Dewey is in the ascendant. Belief in an Absolute— 
whether in the theoretical or in the practical form—is at a discount. 

Very different has been the course of development on the Continent. Here 
we see skepticism carried to its logical conclusion. Not content with rejecting 
many of the positions taken by the theological science of the past, the most recent 
school of German theological thought questions the assumptions on which they are 
based. Not that the conclusions of the critics as to the details of history are rejected. 
On the contrary, for the most part they are accepted at their face value, but they 
are regarded as useless so far as affording any light on the vital questions with which 
we are most concerned. For these there is only one solution—a return to that 
consciousness of immediate contact with a transcendent God which gave vitality and 
definiteness to the religion of the Reformers. 

In Karl Barth, the founder of the so-called theology of crisis, this other way 
of dealing with the problem presented by contemporary relativistic philosophy has 
its leading representative. 

Karl Barth, like John Dewey, was started on his reforming career by an ex- 
perience of disillusionment. But whereas it was the narrowness of conventional 
religion that led Dewey to part company with traditional theology, it was the ethical 
and religious sterility of modern liberalism which started Barth on his reforming 
career. 

In his first, and in many respects the most striking of his books, his Commen- 
tary on the Letter to the Romans, Barth calls attention to the singular fact that 
while the critics answer all our secondary questions about the apostle Paul—when 
he wrote and what and why—they leave us utterly in the dark as to the question 
which most excites our curiosity—how his letters could have produced the extraor- 
dinary effect which they did on the lives of men. This, says Barth, is the one 
thing we wish to know about the Bible, and here modern liberal scholarship does 
almost nothing to help us. 

Barth has his own answer to the question. What Paul gives us in the letter 
to the Romans, he tells us, is the description of a new supernatural reality, contact 
with which had revolutionized his life. This is what the Reformers found in Paul 
which made them strong enough to stand alone against the massed forces of 
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church and state, and this we must find to-day if we are to hold our own against 
the disintegrating forces that threaten to destroy us. 

This new theology of crisis is still young, measured by years, but it has already 
made itself the dominating fact in the theological thought of Germany. Men's 
position is measured by the attitude they take toward it. Barthianism has its 
systematic theology, and in the writings of men like Emil Brunner is developing a 
dogmatic which joins issue with the older systems with typical German thoroughness. 
But its main strength is in the pulpit, where its call to repentance and newness of 
life is finding eager response from many of the younger generation. 

Looked at on the face of it, this new theology seems a denial of everything for 
which the social gospel has stood; but this is not the way it is understood by its 
adherents. They, too, feel the social passion, and are agonized by the world’s failure 
and misery; but they are profoundly skeptical of the possibility of any radical 
improvement by purely human means. It is because they see in God, and in God 
alone, the power that can revolutionize human life and make all things new that 
they are opposed to any compromise that will weaken the contrast between God 
and man. 

To one trained in the careful speech of the older liberal theology the extrav- 
agant language of these new theologians of crisis with their absolute antithesis 
between the human and the Divine seems to remove their teaching from the 
realm of reasoned discussion. It is well to remember, therefore, that they are not 
the only religious teachers who have used negative language to express a positive 
faith. The great mystics, whom they criticize so severely, were as convinced as they 
of the absolute antithesis between God and man, and when they tried to define what 
Deity was like could only say: “He is not this. He is not that.” What gives us 
pause in trying to do justice to these new prophets is not their emphasis upon 
radical transcendence, but their tendency to make their own approach to Deity the 
norm by which they judge the adequacy of al! religious life. Crisis may be necessary 
in the religious life, even recurrent crisis, but crisis must not be emphasized so far 
as to empty of meaning those great words of Jesus, reported in the fourth Gospel: 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

As we turn our thoughts from the past toward the future and ask what is to 
be the outcome of the strife of these competing tendencies, a due modesty is be- 
coming, especially in one who has been trained in the school of a historian like Har- 
nack. Yet we may venture the prediction that the time will come, and that at no 
distant date, when our present preoccupation with process will give place to concern 
for the result which is to be the outcome of the process. When this change comes 
(as for not a few of our contemporaries it seems to have come already) the need 
of some absolute such as that which the Barthians believe themselves to have found 
will make itself felt. They are not the only ones by any means who are rediscover- 
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ing the uses of authority. In Fascist Italy, in Soviet Russia, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, with their demands for submission and surrender, young men and women 
of high intellectual powers are finding an outlet for their energy which seems to 
them to leave nothing to be desired. Stranger things might happen than that the 
same need for an authority that can command should make itself felt among the 
young people of Great Britain and the United States, and should find its satisfac- 
tion in the same way. 

But when that time comes, if come it does, we may question whether an 
authority so narrow and so divisive as that which the Barthians offer will perma- 
nently satisfy. Liberal theology may have its limitations, but it has reminded us 
of some homely yet necessary truths. One of these is that God has more than one 
way of manifesting himself, and that in the great expanse of his universe there is 
more than one path that leads into his presence. Let us be true, by all means, each 
of us to the fresh light that comes to us, but let us not lose sympathy with those 
others, unlike ourselves in intellectual outlook, yet with eyes upturned, upon whose 
faces the rays of the morning sun have fallen. Many things Harnack taught the 
men of my generation which it may be that the world has outgrown, but one thing 
he taught us that we have not outgrown, and that is that in religion, as everywhere 
else in human life where great issues are concerned, the key to understanding is 
sympathy. 





A Hymn 


Lorp, thee we have confessed, Thy glorious life our creed, 
What other could we do; Thy truth and word our way; 
We bring to thee our minds at rest, One norm to test our every deed, 

Our love and worship too. One light for every day. 


All earth-born truth departs, Our guide and teacher thou, 
Its wisdom is not wise; One never failing word; 

Thy truth alone ca. move our hearts, One friend in all our journey now, 
And break the pressing skies. One Saviour and one Lord. 


Then come to every mind, 
Inform with saving grace; 
In life, in death, help us to find 
The glory of thy face. 
Wattace H. Fincu. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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A Shelf of Significant Books 


Lynn Harotp Hoven 


Madison, New Jersey 


RS. VIRGINIA WOOLF, that very distinguished writer, throws off pro- 
vocative and memorable sentences with an appearance of ease which may 


be deceptive, but is always fascinating. In the little book, A Room of 
One’s Own, there is a passage in which she is discussing the writings which possess 
secrets of vitality and the writings which carry no such power. “Thus,” she says, 
“when one takes a sentence from Mr. B. into the mind it falls plump to the ground 
—dead; but when one takes a sentence of Coleridge into the mind, it explodes and 
gives birth to all sorts of other ideas, and that is the only sort of writing of which 
one can say that it has the secret of perpetual life.” (Page 153.) 


I 


It is diverting to ask how much of the writing published in the year 1930 pos- 
sesses genuinely germinal quality. The reply might turn out to be disconcerting 
rather than diverting. In any event a posthumous volume from the golden pen of 
C. E. Montague carries sentences which in their own quick and gallant way capture 
the mind and proceed to haunt the imagination of the reader. Montague put his 
mark deeply upon the editorial pages of the Manchester Guardian. He wrote novels 
of individual quality and of straight and pungent power. He wrote criticism sincere 
and yet sophisticated, criticism which was mastered by stern and hardy conceptions 
of good workmanship. His own style did not have the bright and artificial sim- 
plicity of those men who make everything seem simpler than anything actually is. 
He brought a highly organized mind to his tasks and unblushingly he demanded 
mental activity of his readers. In his last years he sat like another Jove upon his 
literary Olympus surrounded by brilliant and aspiring young men to whom his word 
was decisive. After his death his wife gathered together a group of his remaining 
essays and published them under the title A Writer’s Notes on His Trade. Those 
who have loved his clear and whimsical thought with its flashes of human under- 
standing, its dauntless criticisms and its sure sense of beauty, will read with eager 
relish these drippings from Montague’s mind. In this volume he seems to wave a 
friendly greeting as he passes to the mystery beyond the great silence. Montague 
writes as one who early fell in love with words. He can handle them so that his 
very touch is a caress. He writes as one to whom a language is a living thing. 
“Tf a language would live it must eat. And the English language, in all its times 
of best health, has been a good feeder, if not a gross one.” (Page 19.) Montague 
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has a keen eye for the odd incongruities of human speech. “You will often see men 
with the learning of an Acton or a Bryce gravelled for lack of a ready quotation at 
a pinch when some fellow who never had any learning to speak of will pop out the 
one perfect thing as surely as if he enjoyed plenary inspiration.” (Page 31.) He 
knows the menace of a simplicity which is achieved at the expense of truth. “A 
good many things cannot be put quite clearly except by being put falsely.” (Page 
84.) He speaks of “A kind of writing rather like a watch with a highly luminous 
face, but no hands.” (Page 92.) He knows how easy is the way of intellectual 
self-deception, especially when we follow “those distinctions which seem very real 
when you think lazily, but diminish and diminish until they almost vanish when you 
think more vigorously.” (Page 130.) He can utter words we very deeply need to 
hear, as when he speaks of “the great secret of life,” the capacity to “see the shining 
novelty of old things and to feel the thrill that there is in the commonplace.” (Page 
143.) Montague’s essay on Matthew Arnold is one of the memorable achievements 
of the book. He sees that Arnold himself knew from within the outlook of that 
“polite lettered caste . . . which has mastered the secret of making the things of 
the mind . . . live at peace with what Burke calls the pomps and plausibilities 
of this world.” (Page 158.) “Arnold would never have killed an Egyptian—nor 
even a Philistine. He would have dined out with the best people in Egypt or 
Philistia, appraised their flesh pots with intelligence and delighted them with his 
veracious conversation.” (Page 159.) Montague can be terribly severe. “Never 
had there been such times for songs without a tune and portraits minus the face.” 
(Page 198.) He can capture the quality of an age’s confusion in a phrase or so, as 
when he speaks of a period of “little egoisms mistaken for big individualities.” 
(Page 206.) Montague scorns the writing with “nothing behind its facade.” (Page 
252.) His writing at least is once and again giving us the sense of sudden vistas. 
We are scarcely surprised when he himself moves down the strangest, perhaps the 
loveliest, vista of all. 


Il 


Professor Norman Foerster is now Director of the School of Letters at the 
University of Iowa. He is associated with that movement of critical humanism 
whose most distinguished names are Professor Irving Babbitt and Dr. Paul Elmer 
More. The publication of Humanism and America, edited by Professor Foerster, 
marked a definite stage in the tremendous conflict which is raging in contemporary 
American Criticism. The discussion has been characterized by immense heat and 
some light. Out of it all we trust a good deal of light is to come. Probably as 
good a volume as any for a reader who wants to know what the contemporary con- 
tention is all about is Professor Foerster’s Toward Standards. The humanism he 
discusses must of course be sharply distinguished from the religious humanism 
which has quite other sources, interests and aims. (The various types of human- 
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ism are effectively discussed in the volume Humanism, edited by W. P. King and 
recently published by the Cokesbury Press.) 

Professor Foerster thinks that in our time “the fundamental conflict may well 
turn aut to be one between a modern naturalism seeking further developments and 
applications of scientific technique, and a new humanism based upon the whole of 
human experiences.” (Preface, page x.) 

In a broadly general yet penetrating sentence Professor Foerster speaks of that 
humanism which “represents man’s effort to define or realize his humanity as dis- 
tinguished from his animality on the one hand, and his divinity on the other.” 
(Page 6.) Going back to the Renaissance he finds Battista Guarino writing in 1459: 
“To each species of creatures has been allotted a peculiar and distinctive gift, 

To man only is given the desire to learn. Hence what the Greeks called 
raideia we call studia humanitatis.” (Page 8.) “The fundamental motive of 
Italian Humanism,” he reminds us, “was a reaffirmation of the good life of the 
ancients. . . . If ancient humanism be defined as a reconciliation of vital energy 
and ethical control, it is plain that Italian Humanism cultivated one at the expense 
of the other.” (Page 15.) Speaking of Erasmus we read, “In him the rational and 
the ethical met, and cultivated and fertilized each other.” (Page 30.) 

Coming now to America and entering the swirling waters of its criticisms Pro- 
fessor Foerster writes first of “Impressionism.” Walter Pater over the sea had 
written “For art comes to you proposing frankly to give nothing but the highest 
quality to your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.” “There 
are really,” says Professor Foerster, “two types of impressionistic criticism, one 
concerned with the uniqueness of the author and the other concerned with the 
uniqueness of the critic.” (Page 48.) The stimulating and vital qualities of im- 
pressionistic criticism are admitted. But about this sort of thing Doctor Johnson 
has said the last word: “The irregular combinations of fanciful inventions may 
delight for awhile, by that novelty of which the common satiety of life sends us all 
in quest; but the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind 
can repose only on the stability of truth.” (Quoted on page 69.) There is, how- 
ever, a criticism which is literary journalism. Stuart Sherman described it in the 
words “the first duty of a commentator on current literature . . . is to presenta 
fairly full and veracious report of what is going on.” (Quoted on page 86.) Doctor 
Canby has been a potent prophet of reportorial criticism. And journalism accord- 
ing to Professor Foerster “has for the most part kept Doctor Canby on the plane 
of the superficial in thought and the slipshod in word.” (Page 101.) The difficulty 
with the impressionistic critic is just that he “cannot transcend his impressions” and 
even so “the historical critic cannot transcend history.” He is unable to survey 
and define “the stream of things from a superior vantage point.” He turns out to be 
in fact swimming with the current—and shooting Niagara.” (Page 104.) But the 
critic may make his literary history the basis of an attempt at prophecy. There is 
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sometimes an expansive optimism. There is sometimes a cold gust of pessimism. 
“‘Allons,’ cries Mr. Mumford, ‘the road is before us’—the road that invites the 
American caravan into the desert.” (Page 135.) 

In all these types of criticism there is much of the sense of the flux and all too 
little sense of discipline and standards. But American criticism has been capable of 
better things. You have at least at times a sense of this in Emerson and Lowell. 
You have a perception of high possibilities and a devotion to them in Charles Eliot 
Norton. In modern humanism the deeper movement at last finds fully articulate 
speech, “The philosophy of humanism finds its master truth, not in men as they are 
(realism) or in men as worse than they are (naturalism) or in men as they ‘wish’ 
to be (romanticism), but in men as they ‘ought’ to be—‘ought’ of course not in the 
usual restricted moral sense, but with reference to the perfection of the human type.” 
(Page 188.) Professor Foerster quotes with approval “the opposition lies between 
a philosophy without values and a philosophy based upon them.” (Page 189.) 

The reader of this book will find penetrating insight and illuminating distinc- 
tions upon almost every page. Professor Foerster does.not, to be sure, command his 
materials with the easy masterfulness of Professor Irving Babbitt or with the 
spiritual insight of Dr. Paul Elmer More. But in his own way he is a worthy son 
of the prophets. And while his style has no such secrets of lovely magic as that of 
C. E. Montague, you are conscious all the while that he is dealing with questions 
which penetrate beyond the texture of things, and bringing back answers which at 
times you feel are made of the very stuff which gives meaning to life. The critical 
humanists are fighting the battles of the preachers of ethical religions and even when 
they seem to have other interests they are more often than not clearing a passage 


to the highway which leads to the City of God. 


Ill 


Perhaps it is well that we should come to men who in their own fashion are 
directly fighting the good fight of religion. And here we come upon Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon pursuing, but surely not faint. Doctor Nixon succeeded to the chair made 
famous by Professor Rauschenbusch at Rochester, and is now minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in that city. To say that he has read widely is putting the 
truth quite inadequately. The range and understanding of his reading is a constant 
and delightful surprise. It is especially true that few living ministers speak with 
more sure command of the materials offered by the contemporary mind. And 
Doctor Nixon is once and again giving evidence that he has not ignored the master- 
pieces. His book, An Emerging Christian Faith, is in every way a notable piece of 
work, 

Sometimes he allows himself phrases which in their sweeping quality scarcely 
do justice to the critical acumen of his mind. “The Christian religion needs a new 
house of faith. The scheme of thought which has constituted the framework of 
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Christian preaching for centuries has been rendered obsolete by the advance of the 
modern world.” (Page 1.) After all, the past cannot be swept away so lightly and 
easily as those words seem to imply. And to be just Doctor Nixon knows this quite 
well. He strikes a deeper and surer note when he says, “The last word about Jesus, 
if there is any last word—the last word even though it is not a clear word—yil] be 
spoken by the experiences of the ages.” (Page 174.) Even so fine a thinker as 
Doctor Nixon needs to be on his guard against the use of expressions the real 
appeal of which lies in their ministering to contemporary complacency. Of course 
he is splendidly on the side of the angels and one gets his true kidney when he says, 
“The fact is that man as a product of nature has laid a heavy burden upon a logic 
which seeks in any balancing of forces, or in blind strivings and co-ordinations, the 
clue to nature’s achievement. Those who attempt to carry such logic through are 
likely to find themselves in the end making admissions which give away their case.” 
(Page 40.) Doctor Nixon is a good swordsman and one feels that he has driven 
his weapon home when he expresses wonder at the trend which “is at work in the 
mentality of those who, of. all possible views, prefer that which is most highly 
charged with futility and despair.” (Page 95.) It is, however, in spiritual insight 
rather than in keen criticism that Doctor Nixon is at his best. “When the founda- 
tions of the great deep have been broken up and man has found himself alone on the 
angry sea of the universe, when with apparently the last gesture of his spirit he has 
committed himself to that vision of the Best which glimmers before his eyes, he 
finds to his amazement that about him are the arms of a strong swimmer and that 
he is not sinking. . . . Here is something more elemental than logic which logic 
may refine but cannot create.” (Page 151.) When he speaks of Jesus Christ “as a 
continuing source of the experience of God,” and as “Making God available to men” 
(page 188) we feel that he has spoken with sure spiritual understanding. And when 
he says, “We know truth only by seeking it and suffering for it. We know beauty 
only by creating it. We know goodness only by holding to some ideal against a 
hostile world”—the reader feels that the author of this book is more than a thinker. 
He is a man who actually has lived. 

In the course of this ample volume—saturated with social passions as well as 
intellectual zest—many themes are discussed, always at a high level. In the end 
the reader feels that the author has done more than merely to hold out the hope 
that “the incentives which make possible the disciplined life may be continuously 
renewed at the fountain head of spiritual energy.” For though Doctor Nixon’s 
phrases are cautious one feels the blood of an assurance running through them. 


IV 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell’s lectures on The Prophetic Ministry, delivered 
under the Lyman Beecher Foundation at Yale University, are utterances of a 
quality and a temper very characteristic of the author. Many readers will feel that 
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here you have Bishop McConnell at his very best. All the world knows him as a 
hardy and fearless exponent of the application of the principles of the Christian 
religion to the actual affairs of life. A smaller circle knows him as the keen and 
brilliant student of that masterful exponent of personal idealism, Professor Borden 
P. Bowne, and himself a writer on philosophical themes whose utterances reveal 
singular insight and metaphysical grasp. Indeed, even when he is speaking of social 
matters you may always be sure that a philosophical principle is lurking in the 
neighborhood of his most incidental utterances. Bishop McConnell believes that 
the Hebrew prophets “were trying to keep religion ethical, to hold religion and 
morality together.” (Page 13.) He believes that this same endeavor is fundamental 
for a prophetic ministry to-day. “The prophet speaks out of a living sensitiveness 
to the highest welfare of men. . . . He cannot adjust himself to sins against 
the human ideal.” (Page 39.) This moralizing of religion is evident in every 
direction. In the Old Testament the Jewish conception of God included the idea 
“that the Lord could be depended on to keep an agreement.” (Page 55.) “The 
justice which the Lord expected of the nations was binding on himself.” (Page 67.) 
“Perhaps the personal conception of God will always depend upon the strength of 
moral feeling in the believers.” (Page 76.) “Everything goes to shipwreck if evil 
is carried into the divine nature.” (Page 78.) “There can be no responsibility 
heavier than that of creatorship.” (Page 81.) 

When Bishop McConnell discusses a subject like mysticism his essential insist- 
ence is that mysticism must be kept ethical. Even here thinking must be moral. 
And “moral thinking rests first upon sharpness of distinctions.” (Page 100.) 
Bishop McConnell gladly admits that “the contemplative life may show the rule 
of an iron will and may be intensely active.” (Page 115.) “The mystic seeks vision 
by long and arduous moral discipline.” (Page 117.) “The prophetic consciousness 
sought the communion of thinking what the Lord was thinking and of doing what 
the Lord was doing.” (Page 117.) “Mysticism is like radium—enormously power- 
ful and incredibly beneficial for mankind and excessively dangerous. The prophet, 
with his keen awareness of moral values, is the expert most capable of handling it.” 
(Page 122. 

The church is an institution as well as a place for prophetic voices. So we must 
think of the conserver of the institution—the priest—and of his relation to the 
prophet. An institution needs critics who attack it from within. So the priests 
must learn to be patient with the prophetic fury of criticism. The priest left alone 
easily comes to put the symbol in the place of the thing it symbolizes. And “the 
inevitable tendency of idolatry is straight down hill.” (Page 135.) The priest is 
likely to become conservative in a dangerous way. “The perennial obstacle to 
important moral conditions is that ‘now’ is never the opportune moment to make 
a change.” (Page 154.) “It will never be possible to annihilate prophecy, but it is 
disastrously possible to create an organization which by its size and unity will make 
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prophecy count for less and less. There is no tyrant so stupid or wicked as 
democracy once it is wrongly set in like-mindedness.” (Page 161.) 

The prophet is a part of a great social order. Here his message must be heard, 
And what seems very individual in its significance may turn out to be definitely 
social in its consequences. “We have been told now and again of the indiy idual’s 
right to go to the devil in his own way. Society recognizes no such right in the 
individual if going to the devil involves the welfare of anyone else.” (Page 186.) 
“A community which has insisted upon controlling powerful financial leaders in the 
name of the common welfare is not in a position to find fault with the prophet who 
proclaims against private courses which lead to public evils.” (Page 187.) 


a huge 


Sometimes a sentence of Bishop McConnell’s is bright with a light which js 
almost like lightning. “Just how the notion of the remnant was made acceptable 
to the audiences of the prophets is past all comprehension, by anyone steeped in 
the dogmas of our time as to the divinity of majorities.” (Page 192.) 

When Bishop McConnell discusses progress we see at once that he is no blind 
devotee of a doctrine of inevitable advance. “I feel free to forecast that within the 
lifetime of men now listening to me the doctrines of evolution will not cease to be a 
marvel of scientific achievement indeed, but will come to be regarded as a marvel 
in another direction—in its power to beguile the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the twentieth into drawing fantastic and grotesque con- 
clusions which mislead men by hundreds of thousands.” (Page 200.) Bishop Me- 
Connell does not hesitate to remind us that quality is more significant than quantity. 
“The Greeks attained to expressions of beauty in sculpture and architecture to 
which all our modern conceptions of the size of the universe are irrelevant.” 
(Page 217.) Those most interested in extorting moral progress from intractable 
materials must sometimes enlarge their conception of what it is to be practical. 
“The man most concerned for the multitudes may have to spend much of his time 
in the desert.” (Page 229.) 

It is clear enough that prophecy is a perilous enterprise. “The prophet has 
to moralize radicalism for the sake of truth itself.” (Page 232.) And it is 
always very easy for us to be radical without being moral and fancy that the 
result is prophecy. “It was much easier for an official prophet to work himself into 
a frenzy than it was for him to proclaim a message of self-evident moral validity.” 
(Page 143.) 

But in spite of the perils which beset the enterprise of prophecy the prophet is 
one of the supreme men of history. Jesus himself was a prophet. “It was Jesus 
speaking in human terms as contrasted with institutional that set the officials 
against him from the outset.” (Page 269.) “The moral spirit and sensitiveness to 
beauty may be as closely inseparable as the concave and the convex sides of the 
same curve.” (Page 299.) “There never has been a prophet less of a sentimentalist 
than Jesus, never one who cared less for beauty of the superficial ornamental order, 
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never one to whom the beauty of sound design, of moral balance, of the direct line 
has appealed more powerfully.” (Page 300.) 

Altogether it is a clear and powerful, original and forceful mind which is re- 
vealed in this book by Bishop McConnell. And with all his cool clarity it is a mind 
fairly possessed by moral and social passion. There are aspects and important 
aspects of human experience which lie outside the line of Bishop MeConnell’s par- 
ticular interest. His words about mysticism are wise and in some places sorely 
needed. But wise and sound as they are one feels that he speaks of some aspects 
of mysticism from the outside and not from within. But in a sense his word is all 
the clearer and surer—certainly it has an added power of almost terrible sincerity— 
because he never speaks of any movement as if it has meant more to him than it 
has actually meant. He cares little for documentative, but the more you know of 
the literature of a subject which he discusses, the more you are likely to see that 
he has perused it and from his own point of view has mastered it. It is the genius 
of Bishop MeConnell to attempt to saturate all of life which he can touch with 
moral integrity and social good will. His Yale lectures have captured and expressed 
this quality perhaps more completely than anything else he has written. 


Vv 

If there is a sense in which without Borden P. Bowne Bishop McConnell as 
we now know him would be impossible, there is a very definite sense in which with- 
out Borden P. Bowne the work of Dean Albert C. Knudson would be something 
other than it is. Among the exponents of “Personalism” Doctor Knudson occupies 
a place all his own. His book, The Philosophy of Personalism, is quite the best 
account of the relations of the philosophic positions which he advocates to the 
great historic systems of philosophy. Here we have a man of the amplest 
philosophical scholarship doing thoroughly sound and dependable work. The 
Doctrine of God, Dean Knudson tells us, is the first of two independent volumes 
which together will cover the field of Christian Theology. The second volume is 
to be entitled The Doctrine of Redemption. The first volume is planned and carried 
out along lines only possible to a scholar of wide and thoughtfully mastered erudi- 
tion. The subject is approached in a broad and comprehensive fashion. There are 
chapters—packed with historical references and sharpened by constant distinctions 
expressed with much clarity—which deal with Religion and Theology, the Christian 
Faith and Theology, Science and Theology, Philosophy and Theology, and Sources 
and Method. Then entering upon the theme which is the goal of our thought in the 
volume, we follow discussions of the Existence of God, the Absoluteness of God, the 
Personality of God, the Goodness of God, and in a closing chapter a discussion of 
the Trinity—which contains much close and acute thinking. One must say that this 
book is the product of an unusually competent and at its best an unusually powerful 
mind. True to his deepest loyalties Dean Knudson keeps personality in the place of 
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command in all his thinking. The philosophy is never far from sight even when the 
discussion is theological. It is good to think of numbers of young men whetting their 
wisdom teeth upon these chapters of keen dialectic. Dean Knudson is a master jn 
the anatomy of thought. He sees relations sharply and he expresses them clearly. 
In a very noble and Christian sense he is a rationalist always going honestly on the 
road to which his logic carries him. 

And at this very point his limitations emerge. When a movement is more 
important because of its subtle psychological relationships than because of its logical 
aspects, Dean Knudson is rather likely to point out the definite logical flaws and let 
the matter go at that. If he were as interested in belles lettres as he is ip 
philosophy, if he had spent many hours of brooding quiet with those works which 
are more concerned with the subtle atmosphere in which a philosophical movement 
lives, than with its hard and fast logic, a very able and masterful book would be 
even better than it is. 

VI 

Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, whom that very influential organ, The British Weekly, 
once described as “an American preacher of genius,” is strong in these very matters 
of the psychology as distinct from the philosophy of a belief. He is a master of the 
art of detecting and turning out words the subtle atmospheres of which character- 
ize the movements of thought and the interpretation of religion. His last book, 
Procession of the Gods, is a really monumental achievement. Of course the vast 
field which he surveys involves almost endless regions where microscopic scholars 
have done brilliant technical work. And probably in every religion which he dis- 
cusses some able and meticulous scholar will have legitimate fault to find in respect 
of those details which are the delight of the master of research. On the other 
hand, Doctor Atkins has not neglected the sources. In the Bodleian and Radcliffe 
at Oxford and the Oriental department of the British Museum he has done patient 
and exhausting work. And the carefulness of his own mind and its almost intuitive 
perception have saved him from many mistakes which less disciplined minds might 
have made. His own erudition, with its ranges of knowledge in the field of com- 
prehensive scholarship, has served him well. Sometimes the way to know one thing 
with understanding is to approach it through full knowledge of other things. In 
matters of this sort Doctor Atkins shines. It is entirely probable that his discussion 
of the “Procession of the Gods” will continue to live when most of the microscopic 
monographs to which we owe so much have demonstrated once more the fact that 
a great library can be a mausoleum for dead books as well as a dwelling place for 
those which are alive. 

For this book is the story of men journeying Godward. It is full of the tragedy 
and the glory, the shame and the splendor, the wistfulness and the glowing expecta- 
tion of the quest. Few books to be found in any library show such quiet and 
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disciplined and sympathetic understanding of those vast pilgrimages upon which 
men have gone forth seeking some city of God. 

Doctor Atkins has the rare and disciplined gift of a style of subtle music and 
at its best of unerring grace. Once and again a phrase which puts a philosophy into 
a few words leaps from his pen. “The souls of men for whom nature has never been 
enough.” (Page 21.) A religion often shows strange contrasts. Certain texts “rise 
sometimes to noble levels of penitence and prayer and fall away again into a show- 
man’s patter.” (Page 104.) Doctor Atkins understands the significance of people 
who are “mastered by the spell of far horizons.” (Page 111.) As he discusses 
Zoroastrianism he observes “The Lie and the Truth face us all.” (Page 132.) 
Often a sentence is memorable for what it compresses into a phrase. “Thor is the 
only really respectable thunder-god.” (Page 153.) “The fire bringer was humanity’s 
first hero.” (Page 155.) “For Schopenhauer the villain in the piece is will: for 
Gautama it is desire.” (Page 188.) “There is no trace of that weariness of life 
which lay like a shadow across India in Chinese wisdom literature.” (Page 289.) 
Speaking of the Chinese classics Doctor Atkins says, “There is nothing of the jungle 
in them.” (Page 302.) “How can you quite discover what forbidden merchandise 
a man brings through a city gate in his soul?” (Page 390.) “Mithras took the 
[Roman] army from Mars.” (Page 400.) “The devout spirit makes any spot a 
temple.” (Page 439.) “Christianity has no geography, it has only frontiers.” 
(Page 504.) “Christianity is an adventure in liberty.” (Page 528.) Jesus “was 
content with mo perfection less than Godlike.” (Page 535.) “Time may wear 
away what time has built, but the Christian student who has inquired of all reli- 
gions their secret and sought as honestly as he knows how to hear their confes- 
sions and honor their confidences, if only whispered from their dust, may express 
his own personal conviction that time will not wear away Jesus’ way and truth 
and life.” (Page 545.) 

The man who merely dips into this book will not know it at all. One must 
begin at the beginning. He must go through to the very end. So gradually the 
remarkable quality of this achievement in the adventure of understanding will 
become clear to him. The reader will become a better brother of all mankind 
because of this book. And he will not come to its end without some consciousness 
of the presence of that light which never shined on sea or land. 
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Tell Us Something True 
FrepericK K. StaMM 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE most dangerous and the most misused thing which this country has to 

offer at the present time is oratory, and the plague and curse of oratory js 

insincerity. Unfortunately the gift of speech is no guarantee that a man 
possesses wisdom, character, or intelligence. There is a multitude of eloquent fools 
and knaves. It is true, however, that silence itself is no guarantee of wisdom. 
There are strong silent men, but not every silent man is strong, nor every strong 
man silent. But whereas the fool who keeps silent can do comparatively little harm, 
the fool with the gift of gab is as dangerous as a baby with a bomb or a maniac with 
a machine gun. 

If you listen to a speech or read the ravings of some first-class political dema- 
gogue in this era of financial and industrial depression, pouring out eloquence which 
is intended to throw dust into the eyes of the multitude, it is enough to frighten any 
thoughtful person. The oratory which will emanate from various sectors of the 
political stage during the next two years will be for the express purpose of getting 
votes, not to face facts. Mr. Andrew Mellon had a lucid moment recently when 
he observed that history reveals a panic in 1873, and another in 1892, irrespective 
of the party in power. But two years ago his party was getting votes on the 
plea that the election of Mr. Hoover was the only guarantee of prosperity. It 
seems expedient, for political purposes, to tell the truth sometimes and at other 
times to lie. 

Fortunately, against the wiles of the orator nature provides us with a defense 
—the defense of stolidity. Sir Oliver Lodge once remarked that few of us realize 
the debt we owe to the feeling of inertia. If it were not for physical inertia our 
bodies would fly into space. Without mental inertia our minds would fly off the 
regions of common sense into God knows where, and the results might be bad. 
What this country needs is sanity. Sanity and salvation are not very far separated, 
and I am coming to believe that what Jesus of Nazareth came into the world to do 
was to make us reasonable. Sanity is maintained only by the constant action and 
interaction of inertia and intelligence. That means a constant effort at thinking, 
and of all the things that the great mass of people do not want to do, the one thing 
is to think. This is not funny; it is ghastly. With a country made up of a hundred 
and twenty millions of people, from all lands and nations, all races and classes, 
literate and illiterate, educated and uneducated, the one thing the great mass 
fumes and frets under is the call to thought and judgment. What they want is a 
simple way out. 
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Anyone with the least sense of observation knows that we are a bewildered and 
befuddled people. We rush into any door that opens, even though it offers only 
temporary relief. This situation constitutes a tremendous challenge to every public 
man who has the right of free speech—labor leaders and politicians, newspaper 
editors and writers of articles. They call the pulpit a “coward’s castle,” but that 
is a mild retreat compared with the writer of newspaper articles. No one knows 
the fellow’s name. He can say anything he likes and stuff it down people’s throats, 
and the more he does it, the more people will lap it up. And this kind of free 
speech becomes more dangerous the more complex our population becomes. And 
the one far-reaching social fact is that our population is increasing, and as the 


population increases, our life becomes increasingly complex; and the job of the 


commonplace people is not that of systematic thought and “accurate balance of 
fact.” but the hewing of wood and the drawing of water. If we have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, we can see them fretting over their problems and hear them cry- 
ing out, “For God’s sake, tell us something true! Tell us where we are!” 

The utterances of politicians in a time like this too often betray fear of party 
success. There are doubtless some conscientious leaders in political parties who 
would like to tell the truth, but they know they must tell lies to get votes. And 
that is what the people have been getting all up and down the country. They are 
being bluffed all their lives, being given wretched simplifications of complex situa- 
tions. Ten years ago we were told that the simplest and surest way to enter the 
League of Nations was to elect Mr. Harding. Thirty prominent men said so. Four 
years later we were informed that continued prosperity could be assured only by 
the election of Mr. Coolidge. It is now a pretty well-known fact that Mr. Coolidge’s 
dictum, “I do not choose to run,” was an expression of fear lest the industrial 
depression would be upon us before March 4, 1928. Two years ago we were 
assured by political orators that prosperity and prohibition enforcement were con- 
tingent upon the election of Mr. Hoover. Now comes the truth from Mr. Coolidge 
to the effect that political parties are not bound to keep their campaign pledges 
in view of new situations which constantly arise in any administration. 

An orator can get a round of applause any time he wishes. He can choose 
his audience and say to it, “The industrial situation can be cleared up if the work- 
man will only give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage, or if he will only accept 
a cut in wages.” And that audience will shout its approval. Or he can choose 
another audience and say to it, “We can solve the industrial problem if only the 
capitalists will disgorge their enormous profits and bring down the price of com- 
modities to normal.” And that audience will shout. Or he can choose a third 
audience and tell it that the whole difficulty lies with the trade unions. Abolish 
them and our problem will be solved. That, too, will win applause. 

We are in danger of losing sight of the fact that the fundamental basis of 
society is veracity. But it seems to be the policy of political parties that a lie is 
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justifiable for a good cause. If the Republicans want to remain as the guardians 
of the best interests of the state, and the Democrats want to get in, it is assumed 
that the best way to do it is for Republican leaders to tell us that the Democratic 
Congressmen and Senators are impeding industrial readjustment, and for the 
Democrats to tell us that Republican tinkering with the tariff is holding up business 
The basis of all this propaganda is, that by one party lying on the one side and 
the other party lying on the other side, you arrive at truth by canceling out the 
two. But they do not cancel, they combine. And that brings on despair in the 
people, and despair means death. 

If this country needs anything, it needs a lot of leaders who will forswear 
falsehood as they forswear lust and the basest form of villainy. The number of 
politicians who are out to gain attraction by misstatement of facts is terrific. The 
people are exposed to whole batteries of it, and this constitutes a grave situation. 
When despair visits people, the only thing left for them to say is, “There is no way 
out, and if there is no way out we might as well smash up what is.” Despair forced 
the Russian peasant to grasp at anything, and that is what despair will eventually 
do for any people. They grasp at communism or any other ism, and therein lies the 
reason for political orators to put into their oratory some spiritual content and to 
have some religious outlook. 

It seems like expecting too much of political parties to ask them to apply reli- 
gion to their programs. Who ever heard of political parties being religious? Well, 
there is just this much to say, that following the course of history, when multitudes 
of people despair of having their problems met openly and frankly, they turn in 
either one of two directions—to rebellion or to gratification of natural impulses. 
Either course means misery. World-wide depression such as we now have is a 
disgrace to civilization, and we have come to the place where we can no longer tell 
people that the reason for it is Democrats or Republicans. Its roots are sunk 
deeper than that, and we need leaders who can inspire enough faith in people to 
make them see that there is a way out, and that the best way to arrive at it is by 
being well informed, passionately interested in facts, and eager to co-operate with 
anybody who will help them toward what looks like a real solution. If we would 
get rid of fear and suspicion and disillusionment, we must have leaders who will tell 
the truth and who can inspire in the multitude a passionate desire for love and 
truth, the two things which can prevail in the end. 

The question which underlies our miseries to-day is an unsolved economic prob- 
lem. Economists have worked at this for years without result. The old problem 
of fixing wages for different qualities of work is still with us, and the reason for the 
problem is that we have so many diversified forms of labor. How are we going to 
fix anything like a just reward, for instance, for all the different qualities of labor 
that are necessary for the making of a steam engine? How are you going to esti- 
mate what the draftsmen, the inspectors, the buyers and sellers, the clerks, the 
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machinists, all the way down to the sweeper, ought to be paid? How are you going 
to tell what is a just wage and what each man is worth? The answer is that we 
don’t know, any more than you can tell what a minister is worth, or whether he is 


earning his salary. 
Some folks tell us that Karl Marx solved the problem when he said, “You must 


reduce all labor to generally socialized labor.” But when he was asked how it is 
possible to arrive at the unit by which he estimated everything, he replied, “Go to 
the market and find out.” But that puts the whole labor business on the market 
and labor is bought and sold. The fact of the matter is that under any form of 
government we are not going to stop haggling on the market for the next two hun- 
dred years. We will always be haggling over the value of the plumber, the doctor, 
the statesman, the poet, the preacher. The only way to find out is to put it on the 
market and let the people bid for it. 

The most important thing about it all is to see that we do not fight over it 
At the present time the capitalist has the bulge on the laborer. If things are bad 
he can afford to wait; but when he asks the laborer to do the same, the reply from 
him is, “I haven’t anything to wait on.” Somehow we must equalize the bargaining 
power, and the bargain should be based on facts known to both parties. There will 
be continuous strife until the worker has some sense of security and until he knows 
that he is getting what industry can afford. 

I am not a political economist, and if I were, I suppose I could not come any 
nearer finding a definite solution for this vexing problem of unemployment than have 
all the economists in the world. But I am a minister, and somewhere within the 
gospel which has been committed to my hands there is a spirit of justice and fair 
play, a spirit of unselfishness which seeks to help solve the other fellow’s problems 
as well as one’s own problem. If I hedge, or dodge, or squirm, for fear of killing 
the goose which lays the golden egg, and count my bread and butter more dear 
unto myself than I do the excellency of the message of Jesus, then for all practical 
purposes in bringing about the kingdom of God, I ought to step out and make room 
for some more worthy prophet. 

Let me give you the contrast between two attitudes which may serve to illus- 
I had the privilege one day of a con- 


trate what I am so bunglingly driving at. 
To my question concerning 


versation with the vice-president of a large concern. 
the attitude of capital toward labor, he made this significant reply: “We never do 
anything by way of hiring or laying off men, shortening or lengthening hours of 
labor, raising or lowering of wages, without consulting the employees. Labor diffi- 
culties arise largely from personal problems. For instance, here is a man working 
for a certain wage. He is getting along quite well, making both ends meet, but 
with little to spare. Perhaps he is paying off the mortgage on his home, or has 
had a doctor’s bill or a funeral expense to meet. In the midst of this exigency let 
that man come to work some morning and be told authoritatively and without any 
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explanation, that his wages have been cut ten per cent, and you have a dissatisfied 
workman on your hands.” 

The other attitude came under my personal notice during a street-car strike 
some years ago. The president of that street-car company was the president of g 
large bank. The labor leader of that city asked me one day if I would go down 
and speak to the strikers. I told him there were some things wrong with their side 
of the question, but if he would take a chance with me, I would go. I went. | 
gave them what I thought was a fair presentation of the matter. No strife was 
stirred up. No heads were broken. Several days later I walked into the president's 
bank where I was in the habit of depositing my magnificent monthly salary, and 
regularly overdrawing the account. Up to that time he had had a cordial greeting 
for me. But this day he scowled and growled, “What right had you to tall: to those 
men? Your place is in the pulpit preaching the simple gospel.” All I could say 
to him was, “Since when has the right been delegated to you to tell me where or 
when I shall preach the gospel?” 

What I am trying to say is, that somehow men must be trained to look at the 
economic significance of facts with clear eyes and clear brain and with profound 
respect for human personality. Some kind of confidence must be restored between 
capital and labor which will keep both from calling each other liars. There is only 
one weapon by which you can fight the propaganda of suspicion and distrust, and 
that is truth. 

A ghastly bit of confusion arises from another quarter. Every day in our news- 
papers, and played up by Communist papers, are accounts of large sums of money 
being left by Mr. So-and-So. The scene I want to draw is the scene of that man 
described by Clinch Calkins in her book, Some Folks Won’t Work—the scene of that 
man with his daily wage trying to rear his family in respectability and finding it 
exceedingly difficult to give his bright children some of the cultural advantages in 
life. He reads the paper and comes to that interesting bit of information about 
somebody dying worth a million dollars. And this is what he says: “I’ll be damned, 
the old cuss!” And when he reads that the man was a church officer and held a 
high position in some lodge, that puts the tin hat on it. His conclusion is, “There 
is not much Christianity in that.” What he wants to do is to even up the world’s 
wealth on all sides. 

But if you did what that man wants, people would be starving just the same. 
The idea that the man in the street is the best judge of the financial requirement 
of his nation is optimism beyond my power of belief. More and more it is necessary 
to counteract this everlasting lie which says, “This money belongs to you.” 

On the other hand, the capitalist has gotten into the same kind of confusion 
in thinking that money belongs to him, that he owns it, that it is his to do as he 
chooses with it. This, too, is bunkum, and by every power that the minister has 
at hand he ought to fling it out that it is bunkum. Several weeks ago I listened to 
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a churchman addressing this country over a coast-to-coast network on the subject, 
“How a business man looks at religion.” When he touched the subject of unemploy- 
ment his argument ran: “These periods of recession must come. They have always 
come, and we always come out of them with a greater faith in God.” The Psalmist 
must have anticipated sentiments of this kind when he wrote, “He that sitteth in 
the heavens will laugh.” Men who give out that kind of bunkum ought to have 
their money taken from them for six months, their garments reduced to rags, their 
bodies covered with boils from the crown of their heads to the soles of their feet, 
be flung out on the ash-heap of this social order, and made to start from scratch. 
They would learn something about how the other half of the people live and what 
it means for many an honest working man to stare into the gaunt faces of his 
wife and children. 

That kind of a gospel is worse than bunkum. The difficulty with that kind is, 
that God’s sense of justice and righteousness is left out of it. You can’t think out 
a decent social ethic without God. The only true basis of a social ethic is the 
Christian one which says that not even the return on your own ability is your own. 
Your brain isn’t your own, your strength isn’t your own. A man belongs to God 
and to the service of his fellow man. This doctrine is revolutionary for the simple 
reason that if a minister tries to point out this way, he will be accused by the 
laborer of being a friend to the rich, and the capitalist will say he is a Bolshevist 
and a menace to the country. They both think it is some high-fallutin thing gotten 
up by modern teachers. There is little to choose between bellowing Communists 
and hard-fisted capitalists. 

Going through the Catacombs of Saint Calixtus in Rome one day, a Trappist 
monk took me by his side in the tour ef inspection. Coming up the stairway he 
asked me who I was. I told him. He said, “You ought to be a Roman Catholic 
priest, and then you ought to become a Trappist monk.” I replied, “I would make 
a poor monk with a wife and three children.” And that is the position I am in as 
a minister in this present social order. I am not a voluntary worker. The ministry 
is something more than just one of the ways of making a living. It is a commitment 
to a great task. It may not be necessary for me to live, but I want to live, and if 
I want to live I must be something besides a voluntary worker. To be a voluntary 
worker 1 would have to be a man without a stomach. I am a man with five 
stomachs, my own, my wife’s, and those of my three children, and the little ones 
are always growing larger. I get a decent salary for preaching, and I am not 
ashamed to take it. But I must ask always whether my preaching is worth what I 
get for it. I can occasionally write an article, and in doing so can earn in a short 
time more than a laborer can earn in many hours. In the midst of this industrial 
depression I am sometimes made uncomfortable. It is not a thing we can easily 
get out of. I could get out of it if 1 were a monk, but I am not a monk and don’t 
want to be. 
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I’ve never been favored financially either by patrimony or by matrimony. I’ve 
had some hard knocks, but I’ve never really known hunger nor what it is to be out 
of work. Life works out comparatively easy with anyone who has a bit of ability, 
but for ordinary, or stupid, uneducated people it works out much too hard. | “ 


not know what the solution is, but by dedicating myself to serve truth in the 
remedying of it, maybe I shall be able to contribute something toward the solution 
of this vexing problem. A little book entitled Lighten Our Darkness, by Studdert 
Kennedy, contains a poem which expresses my desire: 


We shall build on! 
We shall build on! 
On through the cynic’s scorning. 
On through the coward’s warning. 
On through the cheat’s suborning. 
We shall build on! 
Firm on the Rock of Ages, 
City of saints and sages. 
Laugh while the tempest rages, 
We shall build on! 
Christ, though my hands be bleeding, 
Fierce though my flesh be pleading, 
Still let me see thee leading, 
Let me build on! 
Till through death’s cruel dealing, 
Brain wrecked and reason reeling, 
I hear Love’s trumpets pealing, 
And I pass on. 
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Is the Present Trend Toward Gothic Architecture and a 
More Elaborate Ritual a Real Advance? 


A Discussion BY Frep Winstow Apams, Proressorn oF WorSHIP AND THE 
PasTorAL OrFice, Boston University ScHoou or THEOLOGY, AND RicHarp N. 
Meraitt, Minister or First Meruopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, 

Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 


I. Affirmative 


By Frep Winstow ADAMS 


E are witnessing a restoration of Gothic architecture and a rebirth of 

ritualism. The ecclesiastical chancel, with the altar as the focus of 

attention, is becoming Methodized, Presbyterianized, Congregationalized. 
The Baptists, too, are having a Gothic baptism. Vested choirs and clergy, with 
processionals, sometimes headed with a Christian flag or crozier, and with congre- 
gations taking a larger part in the acts of worship through the use of liturgy, are 
items that show which way the wind is blowing. But the trends of Gothic archi- 
tecture and ritual are much more significant than might be implied from any such 
outward manifestations. There is “that within which passeth show: these but the 
trappings and the suits” of worship! 

It is difficult to pick up a church paper or magazine without finding some 
reference to this new attitude toward worship. Books dealing with the subject are 
coming from the press in profusion. The Lyman Beecher Lectures on “Preaching” 
at Yale in 1927 were delivered on “Worship.” Our theological schools are enriching 
their curricula with courses in Public Worship, History of Liturgies, Psychology of 
Religion, and allied subjects. Congregations as a result are finding a new note in 
devotional preaching. In many cases the listeners are hearing sermons on the art 
of worship. They have engaged in public worship for a lifetime, without ever 
before having heard a sermon that called attention to its meaning and significance! 
With the added ‘sanctions of the architecture and ritual of worship, ministers are 
preaching anew with the fire of the prophet. Little wonder President Soper of Ohio 
Wesleyan recently said to a college of preachers, “We are going to make very 
much better preachers when we realize the merits of worship.”! Bishop Leonard in 
his Preaching Missions is demonstrating that an evangelism with stately choral and 
liturgical worship can be assured a more responsive appeal to-day than can the old 
hip-hurrah and often vulgar methods of the past. 

It was the spontaneous springing up of attempts to enrich worship in the local 


*The Pastor Looks At His Work, edited by Allan MacRossie. See “Worship in 
Protestantism,” by Edmund D. Soper, p. 10. 
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church that led the last General Conference to appoint a commission instructed to 
revise our Order of Public Worship, as well as commissions on the Ritual, the 
Hymnal, and Psalter. The movement also indicates a growing culture on the part 
of Christian people. 

Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell made a plea for a richer order of worship in the 
MetnHopist Review of twenty-eight years ago (March-April, 1903). It was a plea 
for the Wesley Sunday Service, under the title, “Is It a Good Inheritance?” He 
gave it as his conviction that after the cultural training of our young people jn 
school and college they would not return to a public worship “which neither inspires 
nor satisfies.” 

If this was persuasive reasoning a quarter of a century ago, how much more 
telling is the argument in this day of college chapels, architecturally outstanding, 
with carefully arranged orders of worship, conducted by their own chaplains or 
deans of religion. 

This leads us directly to another outstanding trend in the rise of schools of 
religious education; the literature and journalism and the increased place in the 
local church of a thorough-going program of Christian education. Our schools of 
religious education have given worship first place in their educational creed because 
of its character-building potentialities. Our more or less desultory “Sunday School 
Opening Exercises” have been giving place to the “Church School Worship Services,” 
adapted to departments from the Beginners to the Adults. In the high-school 
groups these become expressional activities, conducted by their own leaders and 
prepared by their own committees, working with a supervisor of worship or a 
director of religious education. The old jazzy song books are giving place to more 
musically cultural hymnals, also adapted to different grades. 

Small but beautiful Gothic chapels are being built, largely for children and 
youth; chapels the very architecture of which compels reverence and makes one feel 
like praying. It is hardly possible to estimate how much these worship values may 
come to mean in reverence and earnestness on the part of our American youth. In 
my ministry at Trinity Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, I witnessed a growth in 
high-school pupils from a scant dozen to considerably over one hundred, all in a 


period of five years. The real advance, however, was not in numbers, but in Chris- 


tian experience. When the high-school boy who carries the Christian flag at the 
head of the processional choir, says to me in trembling voice, “I can’t tell you what 
this church means to me—I haven’t words—but I love it!” I know something is 
happening down deep in that boy’s life. One of the greatest things that can be said 
for the modern church is that it is planning an all-round cultural program for 
youth—educational, physical, social, spiritual, and centering it in worship. 

To interpret understandingly these trends we must be alive to the real sig- 
nificance of worship, to what it is all about. We live in an objective world, a world 
of time and things. But within each one of us there is another world, a world of 
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values, no less real than the world of sense perceptions. Our problem is how to 
get over from the objective world of science into this subjective world of religion. 
Dwight Bradley, in his brilliant Recovery of Religion, declares that there is but 
one bridge by which the contact can be made, and that the bridge of worship? I 
had the good fortune on a recent Sunday to listen to a sermon in the Second Congre- 
gational Church of West Newton, Massachusetts, by Dr. Boynton Merrill, in which 
he stressed the thought that we must have the objective aids of worship to get from 
our world of time and things into the vital world of the Spirit. I do not pretend to 
quote his words, but I do stress his thought that we come to church, not that we 
may see and hear and feel, but rather because we are persuaded that an hour thus 
spent has a tendency to make us over, to open doors, sometimes locked, to release 
energies otherwise impossible, to give us contact with another world, the world of 
spiritual reality. Was it not the same idea Maud Royden had when she said in 
her book on Prayer as a Force “I believe that the history of human progress lies 
in those moments when humanity . . . at least for an hour desires nothing but 
the glory of God”? 

But are we not deceiving ourselves, indulging in a mild self-hypnosis or in 
auto-suggestion, in setting up conditions to obtain certain results? Are we not 
pulling ourselves up by our emotional bootstraps, and so fooling ourselves altogether 
about real values in the use of ritual, liturgy, symbolism, or other objective aids to 
worship? Not unless we are deceiving ourselves by using means for acquiring an 
education, or means for feeding the body, or means of making a living. Am I fool- 
ing myself about getting a substantial meal, because my table has roses on it, and 
lighted candles, hand-painted china, and other signs of good taste, and the fellow- 
ship of well-groomed friends? Rather am I enhancing the values of appetite and 
digestion! Nor am I being deceived by laying hold of such objective aids as will 
best enable me through the art of worship to find in God cleansing for my sins, a 
sanctuary for my sorrows, and inspiration and courage for my marching days. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, not without reason, in throwing open the doors of his new 
Gothic church on Riverside Drive, called attention to the starvation diet to which 
Protestant tradition has often reduced worship. For corroboration one has but 
to consult the sermon subjects announced in the Saturday morning papers of any 
American city. What is the menu served up to intrigue church attendance? The 
thrill of sensational sermon subjects, or the appeal of music, or the attraction of 
free pews, or friendly welcome, and so on, with seeming unconsciousness of the 
value of worship itself to meet our human needs. Faiths that stress little else than 
worship have their churches overflowing in foul weather as well as fair, while non- 
liturgical communions continue to toot their horns though they gather no capacity 
congregations. Do they overlook the fact that “a few devotional exercises attached 


* See The Recovery of Religien, by Dwight Bradley, p. 201. 
* Page 8. 
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to a sermon,” to again quote Doctor Fosdick, “will not serve the needs of spiritual] 
life”? 

Some people cannot talk about Russia without seeing red, and others find } 
difficult to think in terms of ritual without seeing Rome! I know of no trends 
toward doctrinal Roman ritualism in our non-liturgical churches. Though there is 
a Catholic party in the Anglican Communion, there is also an Evangelical party. 
For the Evangelicals, as for the non-liturgical groups, ritualism means both 
protest against the desecrations and barrenness of a past Puritanism and the present 
doctrinal implications of the Roman Mass. But it also means an attempt to find g 
better ordering of public worship, and a liturgy more expressive of our age, with 
sufficient freedom to forestall the deadly grip of formalism and the no less danger- 
ous vulgarity of informalism. “Emotional demands and instinctive cravings are 
fairly constant,” writes Albert W. Palmer, President of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. “Drive pageantry out of the church and it comes back in the lodge 
room! Strip your minister of robe and stole and he emerges in a Prince Albert coat 
and a white tie! To know the past and to be free to utilize its experience in meet- 
ing present needs saves much extemporizing and lost motions.”* The universality 
of this whole movement for a more adequate public worship is a very real, though 
almost unrecognized sign in the direction of Christian unity. In the same connec- 
tion, attention might be called to the point made by Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of the Christian Century, in his address at the Preaching Conference of 
Boston University School of Theology last October, in which he made a plea for 
saving the moral and ethical ideals for which we are to-day contending by incar- 
nating them in liturgy.5 Only thus, he argues, can they be lifted out of the category 
of secularism and saved for religion. Here is a task for the whole Christian Church! 

There is a very significant advance then, when we recognize that the tools or 
aids through which we worship have real value in enabling us to make the transition 
from an outer world of things and time to an inner world of the Spirit. This means 
ultimately a new ritual, designed to give a more abundant spiritual experience. 
There may be enrichments that only impoverish, and there is always peril of never 
getting beyond a symbol to the spiritual reality, but it is only by sincere and 
enlightened effort that we ever reach any goal. If we fail to move ahead because 
there are pitfalls, we will have little chance of getting out of the pit we are already 
in. At the same time we should recognize the perils involved that we may avoid 
them. The new ritualism, if I understand it, is not so much an addition of things 
to a service of worship, as a new attitude in their use. Take silence. How few 
of our churches become adept in using the Ritual of Silence! None of us would 


* Whither Christianity? edited by Lynn Harold Hough. See Chapter II, “Religion 
as a Heritage and an Adventure.” 

*Contemporary Preaching. Edited by Bromley Oxnam. See chapter on “The 
Priestly Function of the Minister.” 
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want to reduce a Methodist Sunday-morning service to the old-time Quaker 
quietude, but we might well covet its dynamic of the Spirit. What an enrichment 
any church has added to its service, when its congregation enters quietly and 
reverently, and at the close, bows a moment in silent prayer, following the benedic- 
tion! Yes, the new ritualism, I think, means a new attitude toward Silence, 
Beauty, Symbolism, Rhythm, Liturgy, and Sacrament, and such ordering and con- 
duct of the service, that it may carry one through progressive experiences to 
spiritual rebirth. 

In fact, the attention now being given to the better ordering of public worship 
js one of the most distinctive signs that we are advancing. Dr. Lloyd C. Douglass 
does not mince words in stating the need, when in an article in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate he exclaims: “How exceedingly—how incredibly dull are our 
alleged services of worship!” Dean Willard L. Sperry hails “as the most hopeful 
sign on the horizon of the religious scene . . . the very general revival in the 
whole theory and practice of worship. When we say that the world needs more 
religion,” adds Dean Sperry, “we are saying that the church must address itself 
again to a better ordering and conduct of its public services.”® In entire accord with 
this was the utterance of Dr. L. C. Wright,’ pastor of the Epworth-Euclid Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, at the last year’s (1930) Preaching College in 
Evanston, when he said, “Probably we should assume that the greatest task of 
Protestantism is to bring its people back to vital, potent worship. Unless 
the church can guide her people to private and public worship and feed the inner 
life, our churches must slowly but surely fail.” It is not so much a matter of 
advance or retrogression as a matter of the life or death of Protestantism itself, 
according to Bernard Iddings Bell, for he says, if Protestantism is to survive it must 
survive through worship. And Professor Edgar 8. Brightman writes in similar 
vein that “The rebirth of worship is an urgent need of civilization.”"® Our General 
Conference Commission on Worship and Music has acted in harmony with this 
advance by offering in its preliminary report several orders of worship, giving choice 
in liturgical content, yet securing unity by having each service follow the same 
sequence, and that a pattern harmonizing with the beautiful liturgy of Wesley’s 
Sunday Service.!° 

Another thing to be thankful for is that the church is again on speaking terms 
with beauty. The Puritan reformation all but ended the legitimacy of beauty in the 
House of the Lord. A good Methodist woman told me that she remembered the day 


* Reality in Worship. Preface, p. 7. 

"The Pastor Looks At His Work. Edited by Allan MacRossie. P. 23. 

*Beyond Agnosticism. Chapter IX. 

* Religious Values, p. 216. 

*See Van Ogden Vogt, Modern Worship, Chapter II, and The Technique of Public 


Worship, by Odgers and Schutz, Chapter IV. 
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when she was rebuked for desecrating the Lord’s House because she had paced 
flowers by the pulpit! We have moved on from that day, but still in some 
quarters there is a lurking suspicion of beauty in architecture, ritual and liturgy, 
As if God would not want man’s praise of him to be as beautiful as a pine forest, 
the tumbling glory of Niagara, or the holocaust of an October sunset! 

After all the objections that can be made to the enrichment of beauty, let one 
recall Doctor Fosdick’s article in the February Harper’s Magazine, “Yes, but 
Religion is an Art.” We have accepted Plato’s trinity of “the True, the Beautify! 
and the Good” with but secant courtesy to the Beautiful. Prof. Henry N. Wieman, 
in his Methods of Private Devotional Living, seems to be in tune with Doctor 
Fosdick in thinking that the experience of beauty is the most valuable phase of 
public worship because of its remarkable possibilities in the revelation of God and 
in prophetic vision. We are too apt to think that beautiful architecture, music or 
symbolism gives an esthetic rather than a religious experience. I think Professor 
Wieman has made a keen analysis of the differentiation in experiencing beauty by 
an wsthete, an artist, a moralist, and a worshiper. For the esthete beauty provides 
ecstasy, but for the artist an impulse that leads to the creation of some beautiful 
work of art. For the moralist the expression of beauty is an inspiration to moral 
endeavor. To the worshiper beauty may bring any or all of these experiences, but 
its chief value is yet greater, because it opens a door to that other and spiritual 
world into which it is the very province of worship to bring us, and from which 
come our highest inspirations for better living and a*Community of Love on earth. 

Hand in hand with beauty goes symbolism. We are all beginning to realize 
that Protestant worship has been too subjective. We need objective aids to open 
the gates to subjective experience—hence color, light, liturgy, stained-glass windows, 
objective hymns and scripture lessons and the rhythm of processional and antiphonal 
singing, and responsive reading all have their inspiring ministries. Gothic archi- 
tecture itself is a symbol that there are values higher than those of the market place. 

It is easy to condemn the present church-building era as an extravagance, or a 
reversion to medievalism. It is easy to point out the ethical envolvements. I tried 
to do that myself in the new volume Contemporary Preaching1* But it must be 
remembered that not all million-dollar churches are Gothic, nor is this type of 
architecture limited to costly churches. There are small Gothie parish churches, 
rural churches and chapels all over the country. But little or large they become 
beautiful and worthy symbols of a vital faith. 

In considering whether this means a real advance or not it is well to recall what 
Gothic as an architectural style is replacing. A few decades ago, Chaplain McCabe 
put Methodism’s pride in her church building in his famous telegram to Colonel 
Ingersoll: “All hail the power of Jesus name, we’re building two a day!” We were. 

™ Chapter VI, “Public Worship,” p. 125. 

* Contemporary Preaching, edited by Bromley Oxnam, Chapter I. 
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But did they mark a real advance? What sort of churches were they, these two a 
day? Bishop Joseph F. Berry, in looking over the field after a half century of 
administration, said: “The country is dotted with churches that have grown up in 
recent years that are simply atrocious. Many of them are square overgrown dry- 
goods boxes, to which have been added gables, a central dome, and some slender 
pillars in affectation of something Grecian. Everything has been sacrificed to obtain 
maximum seating capacity at minimum cost.” After an article of mine in The 
Christian Advocate on “The Seven Lamps of Worship,”?* I received a letter from a 
woman in Avondale, Cincinnati, who declared herself “no leading light in the 
Methodist world, but only an obscure person who, however, came from a family 
that helped to establish the Methodist Episcopal Church in the State of Kentucky.” 
Her criticism from the lay point of view is suggestive. 

“In your article you have discovered why so many of us feel as we do. Being 
born Methodists can’t seem to annihilate the esthetic tendency in us, much as it has 
always apparently striven to accomplish this. Are we going to be condemned to 
sit and look at ugly organ pipes and fidgeting choirs forever? Just because we are 
born Methodists are we to be deprived of Gothic arches and the beneficent influence 
of the symbolism of the ages? The Methodist Church to me is pitifully bereft of 
beauty. We have on paper a service that could be made worshipful, but the 
ministers I have known seem to have a deadly fear of permitting it to creep into 
action. I was in New York one summer and tried to discover a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to which I could turn with a feeling of pride that there are those Meth- 
odists who build beautiful churches as weil as beautiful homes, and where the 
service would lend the atmosphere of worship one always finds in every little Episco- 
pal chapel, no matter how remote. All I found was different varieties of organ 
pipes of various hues. On my last Sunday (I am a kindergartner and was at 
Columbia) I went to Saint John the Divine. After the service an elderly lady 
offered to show me the church. When we had finished, I, feeling very humble and 
somewhat of an impostor, told her I was a Methodist. She was astonished and 
shocked, and said at once, ‘Don’t you know that everything you have in your 
service was stolen out of our prayer book?’ Well, you know my idea is that we 
would have shown better taste if we had ‘lifted’ a little more while we were about it.” 

A still further criticism was recently made of our architecture by Bishop Hughes 
in the building number of the Christian Herald.* He says that for nearly a half 
century the church went to the theater for its building models. “All over the land 
we erected circular rooms with the main idea of making the preacher visible and 
audible. I am sure that the conviction now prevails among the most thoughtful 
and religious people that this excursion of the church into the realm of amphi- 
theatrical architecture was a spiritual blunder!” 


* August 12, 1926. 
“ November 8, 1930. “The Plan Behind the Blue Prints.” 
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Until recently we have been building auditoriums primarily for congregations 
We are now tending to build a House of God primarily for worship. This is the very 
genius of Gothic architecture. And what is true of the sanctuary is certainly equally 
true of the Sunday school. The “Akron abomination” was another excursion in mass 
effect. To-day, with an educational rather than a theatrical ideal, and with a pupil 
rather than a teacher-centered program we are constructing church-school buildings 
to conform to the best educational plans and principles. This too is Gothic in its 
emphasis on sincerity, integrity, beauty and harmony. Nor should we overlook the 
fact that the Gothic restoration of the past twenty-five years has had a very con- 
siderable influence on other architectural types in America, particularly the Byzap- 
tine, Georgian and Spanish. 

It is also well to remember that Gothic architecture was the creation of twelfth- 
century Christianity, the symbol in stone and glass, in high vaultings and flying 
buttresses, in towers and spires, of the spiritual aspirations of the Christian faith. 
The great cathedrals of France and England are the world’s architectural triumphs. 
To an age crying, “Show us the Father,” they seemed to answer as Jesus had done 
before them, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” When one of my 
members entering Trinity Church, Springfield, for the first time, exclaimed, “I would 
never know this was a Methodist Church!” I replied, “Thank God for that!” We 
are building something bigger than Methodist Churches to-day—or Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian—we are building churches whose first recognition will be 
that they are the House of God. 

And when an architect of the high standing of Ralph Adams Cram says that 
we have been producing more good church architecture in the past quarter of a 
century than in all our previous history, and that we are to-day building better 
churches than any other country in the world, it is time to take courage and awaken 
to a new responsibility. 

We come to the very heart of the matter when we think of worship as sacra- 
mental, a sacrament of love, of heart’s blood, transfiguring life itself. Here is 
mysticism without magic. Here is the Real Presence in spiritual reality. Here 
worship becomes creative. Here the most common objects and acts of life become 
the agencies through which Eternal Energies are unfolded. In such worship the 
sermon becomes a sacrament of the word, beauty a glimpsing of the Infinite, the 
cross a timeless symbol of the love that died for us and the love by which we can 
alone reduce order out of chaos. Indeed the altar may become a symbol of our 
dedication to Christ. In him we go forth in sacrificial service that shali make life 
divine. So John Greenleaf Whittier interpreted worship: 


“O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of Ged is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
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“Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good’; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


“Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace!” 


To the extent to which we can utilize beauty in architecture and ritual as 
agencies of worship, not for escape from one world to another, but as doors swing- 
ing out and in, through which we go for renewal and return reborn, may we have 
hope that Jesus’ promise of the life more abundant may find fulfillment day by 
day, and in an ever increasing fullness, in a Community of Love on earth. 


II. Negative 
R. N. Merritt 
Long Beach, California 


“Tre function of a Gothic cathedral is to provide for the celebration of the 
mass at the altar. The lectern (the teaching function) and the pulpit (the prophetic 
function) are pushed to either side, as is the choir (the wzsthetic function), so as not 
to interfere with the central purpose of the building.” It is against this trend 
toward the liturgical at the expense of the prophetic, the didactic, and the esthetic 
that I write. I plead for the adaptation of all that is worth perpetuating in Gothic 
motifs in our houses of worship and for the development of a form of service 
that is truly a dignified expression of the highest type of Christian experience 
and yearning among the Methodist people. Voltaire might well have been im- 
personating Methodism in the decade 1920-1930 when he said, “If God will 
protect me from my friends, I will charge myself with my enemies.” I fear no 
foe in the armor of the American Mercury nor of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment as he attacks the church of the Wesleys, but I do 
tremble as I think of that sapping of vitality and that deadening of spiritual alert- 
ness by well-meaning friends within the ministry who would trample our traditions, 
substitute in our program superstition for scriptural holiness, and denature the 
service by the introduction of bookish prayers and vain repetitions. 

I do not believe the trend toward Gothic architecture and a more elaborate 
ritual is in the direction of progress, because: 

First. It is born of failure. 

Recently Methodism became conscious that it lacked spiritual power; our 


*Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, Superintendent of Methodist work in Tokyo, Japan. 
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influence was not what it had been. Conscientious men sought to change our 
condition. Some of the experiments tried were better music, stereopticon sermons, 
parish houses with seven-day programs, pageantry, pulpit attacks on industrial, 
economic, and political wrongs, question boxes, surveys, and what not. But these 
did little more than call attention to our helplessness. It was concluded that the 
fault must be in our Methodist ritual. It must be ornamented with prayers of 
absolution, confessions, calls to worship, and responses of many sorts. But ap- 
parently such a service was out of place in a plain meeting house, so the Gothic 
church idea was projected to go with the elaborate liturgy. In such a scheme the 
minister must pack his Sunday suit in camphor and get himself a robe. But the 
new order required not only a change in the preacher’s clothes, but also a change 
in his sermon’s close, as well, for ritual takes time—so less sermon, and a new sort 
of a sermon, was necessary. The soft light falling through the rose window was 
restful and the ritual brought its own peculiar peace. In such an atmosphere the 
pulpit presentation must not be disturbing. The effect of our experiments is 
alarming—we are hardly sure whether we have lulled the church to sleep or have 
dressed it for burial. 

Second. This trend is not progressive, since it is imitative rather than creative. 

The Christian Century for December 31, 1930, carries an article by Dr. George 
A. Coe under the title “What’s Coming In Religion?” In this article Doctor Coe 
deals with the trend toward liturgical worship. It will be remembered that this 
leader has frequently argued for all that was worshipful in the church-school pro- 
gram, so his statement ought to be worth more than that of some of the rest 
of us. He says of the beautiful chapel of the University of Chicago: “The shape 
and proportions of the structure, its patent suggestion of an altar, its symbolic 
objects, all are derived by imitation from churches in which worship by the con- 
gregation hung upon witnessing a solemn miracle performed at the altar. To the 
builders of this chapel, and to the congregation that assembles in it, the priest, 
the miracle, and the supposed magical benefits belong to an outworn past. Yet 
these liberal Protestants, like many others, in order to stimulate a spirit of devotion, 
revert to the tools of a religion deeply antithetical to their own. What does this 
mean, and what does it presage? It means that, in spite of the considerable origi- 
nality of liberal evangelicalism in intellectual matters of an historical and literary 
type, it is uncreative, even imitative, on the side of religious experience. Leaders 
who are dissolving the historic meaning of various objects and acts endeavor, 
nevertheless, to maintain and quicken spiritual life by means of them! This is 
done because there is no commanding fresh experience that requires distinctive 
expression. We borrow the words and tones of others because, though we desire to 
speak, we have so little to say. Then we take the emotional overtones of others’ 
piety as our own communion with God. The soothingness of this zsthetically en- 
riched worship gives the worshipers an impression that they have arrived at a 
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spiritual goal, whereas they have merely cushioned their spirits against the jolts 
of a road that requires remaking.” 

Third. This movement is not in the direction of progress, because it disregards 
history and experience. 

Modern churches which have run to Gothic buildings and extensive liturgy 
have not had opportunity as yet to pay for the construction of their temples, let 
alone to demonstrate whether or not they can develop a superior religious zeal, 
energy, and work with results commensurate with the efforts put forth. Apparent 
results may be due to spectacular novelty rather than to the sound worth of the 
plan. Fortunately we can scan centuries of operation of Gothic churches with 
ornate ritual and rightly draw certain conclusions from their experience. Let us 
ask ourselves some questions which any student of history can answer readily. 

Did the church of the cathedral type of building and ornate ritual accomplish 
what might reasonably be expected of the church? Did it grip the masses? Did 
it make its impact on political and social customs? Did it bring to industry any- 
thing of the spirit of Jesus Christ? Did it help men to believe that God was 
everywhere or rather confined to a sanctuary? Did it yearn for the salvation of 
souls and spend itself in missionary endeavors? Did it help to break down man- 
made barriers to brotherhood? These and other questions should be given careful 
consideration before we decide that vaulted ceilings and high-sounding liturgy are 
sure roads to the millennium. The fact is that if Gothic churches and beautiful 
ritual had been reaching the desired end in church work, Methodism would never 
have been. Wesley and his little group of associates were so thoroughly convinced 
of the failure of these things, which now some tell us are the signs of spiritual 
progress, that they went into coal pits, graveyards, and other unconsecrated spots 
to preach the gospel in its simplicity and power to the throngs who never entered 
the churches. If these failed then, why brand them the marks of progress to-day? 
Do we desire to leave the common people to the Salvation Army and the inde- 
pendent groups who use halls or tabernacles? Even John Wesley, forced into the 
out-of-doors, still clung to ritualism, and when he developed “the Sunday service 
of the Methodists” it was quite elaborate. But Methodism soon discarded it and 
adopted a much more simple service which, with slight modifications, has persisted 
to this day. If the Wesleyan liturgy is superior, why did American Methodists turn 
from it? Evidently it did not suit the genius of our church. 

In England, where Gothic churches abound and where ritual has been at its 
best, the religious forces have failed just as miserably as in America, where the 
extreme is just about to be tried. May we quote Albert Peel, famous English corres- 
pondent, in a recent article entitled “An Age Destitute of Faith”: “The churches 
still throw their doors wide open, but the people pass them by as they rush to 
their pleasures. . . . Twenty years ago Sunday schools were filled with children 
whose parents, while perhaps making no religious profession themselves, yet believed 
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it was well that their children should be taught the elements of the Christian faith. 
Now, in British cities at any rate, we are surrounded by children and by young 
people in their teens who have never been near either church or Sunday school.” 

Fourth. I cannot believe the trend is in the direction of progress, because of the 
new attitude of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I cannot share the prejudice which is in many minds against the use of any- 
thing in symbolism, music, or architecture because of its Roman or Anglican origin, 
If the Roman Catholic or the English Church had established the undisputed worth 
of anything, I could gladly use it and thank God for the laboratories in which it 
had been tested out. On the other hand, I should question seriously the advisability 
of accepting that concerning which conviction may be less certain in these churches 
to-day than formerly. The American Architect would certainly be considered an 
authoritative Journal on architectural trends. In the November, 1930, issue of 
this magazine five full pages are given to an article by John F. Ryan which has as 
its text, “To-day’s Congregation Requires a New Design.” In discussing one of 
Barry Byrne’s recent churches, Mr. Ryan says, “As far as the interior is concerned, 
Byrne has taken huge slices of liberty with what one might conceive to be orthodox 
design for a Roman Catholic Church. . . . Most noticeable of all in this amazing 
arrangement of things is the fact that the choir and organ are not in their accus- 
tomed places at the rear of the church, but on an elevated floor above the sacristy 
and back of the altar.” Later, the author says, “Though it may not be at once 
apparent, the Roman Catholic Church seems to have changed through the course 
of years. The architecture developed in a former day was pertinent and fitting to 
the feeling of the service. . . . Somehow the service has crept nearer to the 
parishioner. . . . To-day the distance is shortened between the layman in his 
pew and the clergyman in his service.” This new venture in Roman Catholic design 
has found expression in magnificent structures as far apart as Racine, Wisconsin, 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Chicago, Illinois, and Cork, Ireland. It should be borne in 
mind that the Roman Catholic ecclesiasticism has sufficient power to order the 
destruction of plans that would not commend themselves to the hierarchy of the 
church. In the Roman Catholic Church the local congregation cannot do the 
foolish thing in erecting a church that would be a disgrace to the traditions and to 
the ideals of the larger organization. The fact that four churches so widely sep- 
arated as these should be built at about the same time is indicative, it seems to me, 
of the changing state of mind among the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward extreme Gothic structures. You will discover that instead of putting the 
altar on a pedestal far removed from the people, Mr. Byrne is actually bringing 
the altar with its candles and its cross down to the level of the congregation. He 
is even bringing many of the pews to places about the altar in order that there 
may be a feeling on the part of the worshipers that the service is not so far re- 
moved from them as to be undemocratic. When Roman Catholicism is bringing its 
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pulpit and altar down to the people, can we justify ourselves in a movement which 
would take the minister away from the people? Methodism certainly can ill afford 
to adopt that which is not sufficiently democratic for the Church of Rome. 

Fifth. The trend toward Gothic architecture and elaborate ritual is not in the 
direction of progress for Methodism, because these do not adapt themselves readily 
to our purpose and program. 

Does the stately structure lend itself to Methodist forms of activity, or hold 
itself aloof from established lines of our work? Surely for the sake of beauty in 
buildings and dignity of service, we cannot afford to scrap the machinery which 
has successfully transmitted the Divine Power and transformed it into worth-while 
achievements. Is not the Gothic sanctuary so beautiful that those who control it 
are inclined to withhold it from uses to which we Methodist Episcopalians have been 
accustomed to put our churches through the years? I understand that recently, 
when a great missionary convention held its sessions in a city where Methodism 
has one of its fine churches, the representatives of this body were given 
to understand that business sessions must be held elsewhere than in the 
Gothic temple, as no business is to be transacted in the main auditorium. Inspira- 
tional services could be held there, but no business meetings. Can it be that the 
latest and best in Methodist architecture is too good for those elect spirits who are 
doing so much to plant the banner of the cross in all the world? Is the business 
of carrying out the great commission too secular for the sacred sanctuary? Would 
an Annual Conference in that particular section have to take its sessions to the 
civic center where the politicians play their game? Would reform organizations be 
permitted to assemble before one of the high church altars, or would they be swept 
into the streets? Would leaders in religious education, in convention assembled, be 
permitted to compare curricula and to plan the conquest of the world through youth 
before the cross in a Methodist cathedral? Twice each year the bishops meet to 
arrange the schedule of Conferences; to assign members of their body to preside at 
the Annual Conferences; to agree upon a statement to the church bearing upon 
war, unemployment, stewardship, evangelism, and what not. Would the trustees 
of our modern temples say to these Fathers in Israel, “We shall be glad to have you 
meet with us, but you must plan your sessions for the parish house, the assembly 
hall, or the gymnasium”? Certainly no one who knows these churches would deny 
that the trend is toward making the main auditorium strictly a one-purpose room— 
namely, a place of worship. Perhaps this is pure, unadulterated progress, but we 
fear that nothing can be considered really progressive that asks us to part company 
with that which is practical in religion. 

Sizth. I feel that this trend cannot be progressive, since its proponents are 
apologetic, and defensive rather than confident. 

I have before me “the order of worship” of one of the ritualistic churches of 
our connection. Its front page presents part of the interior of the sanctuary—a 
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richly beautiful structure of Gothic design. Under the picture is a quotation from 
J. Hastie Odgers in the Mernopist Review. “It will be a plain misunderstanding 
to conclude that we are moving toward any imitation of the Roman Catholic, or of 
any other exclusively liturgical service, or that we are untrue to the essential and 
honorable traditions of Protestantism. However, the time has come when we should 
cease to cultivate certain antipathies, but rather seek to make use of everything 
which may be advantageous to any chureh of Jesus Christ. Whatever new em- 
phasis we may make should be in line with our history and in conformity to our 
further development as Protestants. Our orders of worship, our architecture, our 
symbolism must be in accordance with our own genius. Protestantism will, if it is 
to fulfill its mission, make its worship more impressive and we may say more digni- 
fied and thus give a more faithful expression of its own convictions. In this way 
the faith will become more intelligible, more beautiful, and therefore more effective.” 
As I read this, I cannot but recall what my good friend Dr. Charles E. Welch fre- 
quently said to me, “The hardest thing to explain is the need for an explanation.” 
Evidently even a city of predominant Roman Catholic population does not desire 
this stately help to worship. The statement acknowledges the existence of some 
prejudice. Certainly it would be difficult for folks with a prejudice against this 
type of building and of service to become worshipful readily. They would have to 
be brought to the proper state of mind by this paragraph or by something else 
first. Else why this defensive statement? It may be that our American people 
could be educated up to or into an appreciation of this type of church, but surely 
an educational process would be needed. 

Seventh. I cannot believe that this trend is in the direction of progress, because 
it would eract as its price projects that are priceless and treasures which could not 
be replaced. 

The trend is toward big building debts and the reduction of interest in the far- 
flung battle line rather than toward a lifting of our benevolent and missionary 
standards—witness the statistical reports in Conference Minutes. Missions, educa- 
tion, social reform, hospitals and homes are already suffering because members of 
churches which have erected or are contemplating construction of magnificent houses 
or worship have begun to say, “We cannot give your project anything this year 
or next because we must pay subscriptions to our local building fund.” What 
effect will this have on the morale of the workers who will be laid off or who will 
labor on at still greater sacrifice? What impression of our Christianity will this 
make upon the Nationals in countries from which we must withdraw our mission- 
aries? What will be the reaction of university students who discover that Meth- 
odism cares more for cathedrals than for Wesley Foundations? Will it make chil- 
dren for whom we have neither equipment nor leadership think that the church 
counts childhood its best asset? On the side of personnel, may I ask, can we afford 
to substitute a phonograph for a personality? Dare we say to our ministers, “You 
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need do less thinking rather than more”? Virility is worth more to us than beauty. 
The power of Godliness is more precious than the form of worship. Had we not 
better keep company with Gothic ideals no farther than from the front door to 
the front pew? The altar rail is not yet an antique in Methodism; the preacher is 
still an ambassador of the Most High and as such should have the central place on 
the platform. Is not the flaming evangel rather than the flickering candle Christ’s 
way; the burning heart rather than the burnished bronze of more importance; the 
glowing countenance rather than the glittering altar Methodism’s method of letting 
the world know that this is the place where God’s honor dwelleth? How much 
ritual shall we have? Personally, it is difficult for me to say. This I know, how- 


ever, that when a church is making an evangelistic appeal, it omits most of its 
liturgy. Certainly, there should never be so much ritual that men will think of it 
instead of the Christ; never so many stereotyped prayers that world movements, 
community needs, crucial-hour demands, parish problems, local welfare projects, 
and personal matters shall be crowded out. 


service? Who can say? 
elevation progressive, if in any way it interferes with the assurance of this hymn: 


How sacred the sanctuary and its 
But certainly we cannot count that trend toward its 


“Jesus, where’er thy people meet, 

There they behold thy mercy seat; 
Where’er they seek thee, thou art found, 
And every place is hallowed ground. 


For thou, within no walls confined, 
Dost dwell with those of humble mind; 
Such ever bring thee where they come, 
And, going, take thee to their home.” 
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Our Methodist Episcopacy 
Ricuarp J. Cooke 


T is not supposable that Mernopist Review readers need instruction in Meth- 
odist history. No subject is more familiar to them than is the origin and 
character of Methodist Episcopacy. The purpose of the writer, then, is not 

to instruct, but to remind ourselves of certain facts. The occasion for this article 
is the recent appearance of two important books, General Conference Powers, by 
John Marshall, Justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas, and Burning Questions in 
Historic Christianity, by Doctor Faulkner, professor of church history in Drew 
Theological Seminary. 

In the earliest history of American Methodisin, by the Rev. Jesse Lee, the 
author, recording the events of that memorable year 1784, states in few words the 
most momentous event in the religious history of America and not the least in the 
history of the world. 


“At this Conference we formed ourselves into a regular church, by the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church, making at the same time the Epis- 
copal Office elective and the elected Superintendent amenable to the body of 
ministers and preachers.” 


It is not my purpose to recite that history, or to discuss the doctrines of the 
church, or even the unique character of its government as a whole, but to review 
the criticisms which are now leveled against one element in that government— 
the Episcopacy. No other institution of the church has been so sensitively guarded 
by its friends, or more vigorously assailed by its critics. 

Despite all criticism, allegations of its illegitimate origin, objections to its im- 
aginary autocracy, its life-tenure, and other strictures and impeachments, an en- 
dorsing Providence, or the instinct of self-preservation in the church itself, has led 
the church to adhere to that kind of Episcopacy which experience extending over 
a hundred years has justified it in maintaining. 

The value of that kind of Episcopacy cannot be overestimated. It is the one 
unifying agency which makes for the solidarity of the church. Connecting by its 
official acts all parts in one organic whole it unites in uniformity of method, in 
oneness of faith and discipline, in Christian love and mutual interest, the remotest 
outposts of Methodism. 

Episcopacy is not only a conservator of Unity, being a general itinerant Epis- 
copacy, but is also the chief agency for the promotion of the spiritual and temporal 
interests of the church. There is no enterprise that the church has sponsored that 


has not been aided by those masterly personalities in the Episcopacy whose ability, 


experience, and spiritual power in the pulpit and platform have contributed to its 
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welfare and have demonstrated how nearly impossible it is to exaggerate the im- 
portance of maintaining in its integrity that institutian which has contributed and 
still contributes so much to the efficiency and development of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Many encomiums have been bestowed upon the Constitution of the United 
States. Like respect is due the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Considering it in its sphere and the purpose for which it was designed, we cannot 
but admire the wisdom of its framers who, while granting full powers to the General 
Conference to make all laws and regulations for the church, did on set purpose 
put the Episecopacy beyond any power of the General Conference to make any 
change in it, or any change in any other part of our government that might tend 
to destroy it. That Constitution declares “They (the General Conference) shall 
not change or alter any part or rule of our Government so as to do away Episcopacy 
or destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency.” 

It is well recognized that here, however, a difference of opinion may arise, and 
such did arise in the General Conference of 1928. There a number of learned 
and able men insisted that the General Conference could make such changes in 
the Tenure of Episcopacy as it deemed necessary, and this opinion, though rejected, 
was supported by a large number of delegates. The honorable jurist John Marshall, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas, and a valuable delegate to several General 
Conferences, was of that number and still defends the position then taken with the 
learning and skill characteristic of him. In his book on General Conference Powers 
Under the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he presents his opinion 
in the strongest manner and supports it with the aid of legal authorities, which 
leaves no doubt of the soundness of his judgment on many points about which there 
need be no discussion. 

It is those points, however, about which there is much question we would 
venture to discuss. His initial statement is that “the General Conference has 
supreme and unlimited authority and control over the affairs of the church 
that any future General Conference can legally adopt any rule or regulation for the 
government of the church that the Conference may think desirable notwithstanding 
any restriction that may have been placed on such action by any previous General 
Conference, including the one of 1808.”" Many other strong statements are made, 
such as “The General Conference can change any law of the church without com- 
plying with any rule that has been made for the government of the Conference.”” 
“It (the Constitution) is still subject to the control of the General Conference 
and can be changed by it or disregarded at will.” 

This is a rather startling position. To oppose it, especially as these are the 

*General Conference Powers, by John Marshall, p. 5. 


*Tbid., p. 86. 
* Ibid., p. 87. 
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opinions of one versed in law and whose judgment on any legal question carries such 
weight that it is almost conclusive, is indeed a hazardous venture. And yet with 
the greatest deference to so distinguished a jurist, one may, though not without 
hesitancy, enter an emphatic dissent. 

The General Conference cannot by a show of hands “do away Episcopacy,” 
for the simple fact is that Episcopacy as such is not within its jurisdiction whatever 
its functions may be. It cannot by a show of hands declare itself a non-delegated 
body. Its inability alone to do either demonstrates its inability to enact any other 
law the Constitution forbids. A mere explosion of revolutionary feeling—a display 
of numerical power rather than of legal or moral right—is no evidence of legal 
authority. For where does this power to override the Constitution come from? 
It will not be denied that the General Conference of 1808 possessed all power to 
enact rules and regulations for the church; that it could repeal any law as well as 
enact any; that it could resign, or refuse, the exercise of any power it possessed: 
that it could change the form of government, and do away with Episcopacy; 
that it could change from an oligarchic to a representative form of government: 
that it could dissolve itself; or that it could adopt a constitution, which it did 

There is no question that it could do all this. But let us not overlook the con- 
sequences. To ascertain just what the consequences were, consider what happened 
at that Conference of 1808. It changed the Government of Methodism from an 
oligarchic to a constitutional form of government. In doing this something neces- 
sarily happened to the oligarchy—that is, the General Conference—else there was 
no change. But there was a change. What happened was a surrender of power. 
It was a surrender of unlimited power to a constitution with restrictions upon that 
power, so that as a result the General Conference was no longer supreme but became 
subordinate to the power it had created. It could do this because it had unlimited 
power to do so, to change to any form of government it chose. Certainly it could 
not surrender and yet retain those powers it had surrendered. 

In thus voluntarily abdicating these specific powers and intentionally placing 
them beyond its jurisdiction in a Constitution from which they could not be taken 
without the consent of the power that made it, and in the manner prescribed, the 
General Conference made that Constitution supreme. There was no other power 
above it. Henceforth the General Conference was by that act subordinate. Hence- 
forth the powers of the General Conference were derivable from that Constitution, 
for there was no other source of power. From that time to this day the General 
Conference itself meets solely by the authority of the Constitution and enacts rules 
and regulations solely because the Constitution says it must. Now, if the Constitu- 
tion has the power to grant “full power” to the General Conference to enact rules 
and regulations, it cannot be denied that it has the same power not to grant this 
power or any other power. Has the General Conference the right to seize again 
those powers which it deliberately resigned ? 
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But since it is said the Conference of 1808 could not bind its successor, the 
Conference of 1812, could not the Conference of 1812 or any Conference thereafter 
repeal that enactment of 1808 which established a constitutional form of govern- 
ment? There is neither evidence nor reason that it could, for the simple reason 
that the Constitution alone brought the Conference of 1812 and all succeeding Con- 
ferences into existence, determined their composition, time of meeting, and the duties 
they should perform, and there is no other authority for convening a General Con- 
ference. The General Conference meets solely under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion and when assembled acts solely under the authority granted by the Constitution. 

Justice Marshall asserts the contrary, that the Conference has full power and 
is the sole judge of its acts and can legally do no wrong, no matter what it does; 
since the Conference is the sole interpreter of all laws and therefore the sole judge 
of what is wrong, that it is supreme. If this were so there would loom at once an 
impasse from which there would be no escape but revolution. But on reflection, it 
stands to reason that the General Conference cannot be the final judge and inter- 
preter of all cases and of all rules, but of those only that are within its jurisdiction. 
This jurisdiction is not determined by the Conference but by the Constitution, 
which specifically mentions those cases. This it may seem, on the face of it, to be 
an erroneous conclusion, since if the General Conference is the sole judge and 
interpreter of the Constitution, what other judge of its jurisdiction is there? Yet 
it is not so contradictory as it seems. The Constitution, not the General Confer- 
ence, grants “full power” to make rules and regulations. The Constitution, therefore, 
determines the extent of power, not the General Conference. The Constitution as 
clearly exempts from the jurisdiction of the General Conference certain specifically 
mentioned items. If the Conference interprets the grant of “full power” in its 
favor, it cannot but interpret in its disfavor constitutional prohibitions which accom- 
pany the grant of power. The Constitution, then, is its own interpreter. In other 
words the grant of “full power” is valid and can be legally exercised only when and 
so long as the Conference acts in conformity with the Constitution. In a quotation 
which the Justice himself employs, the prohibitive authority of a Constitution over 
legislative enactments is recognized. “A legislature has plenary power to enact laws 
or repeal them, unless prohibited expressly or by implication by the State or federal 
constitution.”* Again, in that same quotation, “In the absence of any Constitutional 
restraint, a State legislature may exercise the power of repeal, etc.” 

Then, again, this supposed difficulty rests upon a one-sided comprehension of 
this grant of power. Emphasis is placed upon one element only in this grant, that 
is, its fullness, its comprehensiveness; but the purpose, which is the chief thing for 
which the grant is made, is wholly ignored; that is, the making of laws for, in the 
interest of, in behalf of, the church, which is the sole reason for the grant. But, it 


*General Conference Powers, by John Marshall, p. 39. 
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will be repeated, if the Conference is the sole judge of what is for the benefit of the 
church, who else can be the judge? The answer is as stated: the Constitution, for 
it has already enumerated certain things as essentially beneficial to the church and 
has fenced them off in special manner from the jurisdiction of the General Confer- 
ence by Restrictive Rules which the Conference has no grant of power to violate. 
The Conference, therefore, is not supreme in its own right over every-law, for what- 
ever rights it held before it adopted the Constitution, it surrendered to that Consti- 
tution. It surrendered its right to assemble en masse and limited its membership 
to those only who should be elected. A delegated General Conference is not the 
same as a non-delegated body. 

What is a constitution and what is it for? Is it anything of supreme value or 
of no value? A mute, inglorious symbol of the church’s impotency to protect itself 
from the lawless impulse of revolutionary spasms or the ambitions of partisan zeal: 
a “scrap of paper,” respect for which involves no allegiance, no honor, no conscience? 
Or is it the living, energetic, and vitalizing expression of a people’s will in whom 
all power resides? And what is a restrictive rule? Is it a wall of steel or a mud- 
bank, a boundary line of barbed wire, or a gossamer thread? 

Again it will be admitted that in every deliberate act there must be some reason. 
Lacking that, it is irrational. But what rationality, if Justice Marshall’s contention 
is correct, is there in a constitution which is so self-contradictory, so self-stultifying 
in that it annuls what at the same time it confirms? It creates restrictive rules 
beyond which it affirms the General Conference shall not pass, and yet grants power 
to the Conference to destroy those rules? Such a document would be an absurdity. 
Our Constitution cannot be interpreted that way. It is a rational document and 
must be rationally interpreted. But if so, Justice Marshall’s opinion that ihe Gen- 
eral Conference has full power derived from the Constitution to do anything under 
that grant of power it chooses to do cannot be correct. We contend that the Con- 
ference has no power to do what the Constitution declares it shall not do. For no 
power was granted for that purpose, as no power is granted to Congress to do 
what the Constitution of the United States declares it shall not do. 

Furthermore, there is some difference between a written constitution that has 
limitations and one that has not. But if the General Conference can legally ignore 
constitutional restrictions this difference is wiped out. Both kinds of constitutions, 
written and unwritten, are on the same level; there is no difference between them 
and any statute that may be enacted or changed at the pleasure of the Legislature. 
Are constitutions and statutes then the same? Justice Marshall will not say that. 
To sum up: The Constitution of the church is, or it is not, the supreme organic 
law of the church. If it is not supreme, then it must be on the same level with a 
statute and, of course, may be changed at any time and in any manner the General 
Conference may determine. But if it is supreme then it cannot be changed except 
in the manner the Constitution itself has prescribed. 
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We are, therefore, of the opinion that since something must be supreme, the 
Constitution is supreme; that it is the fundamental law of the church or else it is 
of no significance, and is a futile attempt of the people to do what they have no 
power to do, that is, to govern themselves by constitutional law; for whatever law 
they attempt to enact may be thwarted by a superior power over which they have 
no control. We are also of the opinion that while the General Conference has full 
power to make rules and regulations, it has that power only while doing that which 
the Constitution permits it to do, and that it has no power to do what the Con- 
stitution says it shall not do. It is repugnant to reason to imagine that the Constitu- 
tion stultifies itself by granting full power to make laws and regulations and at the 
same time grants the same power to destroy those laws; that is, to do what it 
declares shall not be done. At the line where restrictions begin, full power ends. 

There is another subject related to our Episcopacy that might be considered. 
In a recent book, Burning Questions in Historic Christianity, the Rev. Dr. 
Faulkner, professor of church history in Drew Theological Seminary, upsets the 
established belief of the church in the legitimacy of its Episcopacy. The author 
undertakes without any other purpose than that of satisfying historic interest to 
demonstrate the untenability of the grounds upon which the belief of the church is 
based. He does not present any new facts which are unknown to the historians 
of Methodism, but gives an interpretation of the facts which, if correct, is a rather 
severe indictment of Methodist Episcopacy as an offspring of dubious paternity. 

There is not sufficient space for a thorough-going criticism of his chapter on 
“Wesley and the American Church,” which would require a volume for adequate 
statements of the facts relating to Wesley’s consecration of Doctor Coke and the 
establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The author contends that Wesley 
never intended to ordain Doctor Coke to an Episcopacy; that the ceremony at 
Bristol was nothing more than a formal appointment, a “setting apart” for special 
service without any intention to ordain. 

The first question then is: Is this interpretation correct? With the evidence in 
the case before us, we think not, and this opinion is based upon grounds which, if 
facts have any value, carry on the face of them their own interpretation. 

1. The first fact is that Mr. Wesley never denied his acts nor the interpretation 
which both his critics and his friends placed upon them. He could easily have 
silenced his critics, especially his indignant brother, Charles, who accused him of 
imitating the Nag’s Head fable which Roman Catholics had bruited about as the 
origin of Episcopacy in the Church of England, by a simple denial of the intention 
he was charged with. But he never complained that he was misunderstood. Nor 
did Mr. Creighton, also a Presbyter of the Church of England, who assisted him in 
Doctor Coke’s ordination, ever deny the intent of that consecration. As a clergy- 
man of that church Mr. Creighton certainly knew its significance. 

Did Whatcoat or Vasey, who participated in the ordination, misinterpret or 
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deny knowledge of Wesley’s intention? They were also present and participated jn 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Baltimore when Doctor 
Coke consecrated Mr. Asbury to the Episcopal office, but by no word or act did 
they express any doubt of Coke’s authority to consecrate Mr. Asbury according to 
Mr. Wesley’s intention. 

2. Did Wesley deceive Coke by offering him one thing when he really meant 
another? If Wesley did not intend to consecrate Doctor Coke a bishop in fact but 
avoiding the title, why was it necessary to invite Doctor Creighton to assist in such 
service at all? The invitation could not have been for the purpose of conferring 
authority upon Doctor Coke to administer the sacraments since Doctor Coke, 
being a Presbyter, had that authority already. Nor could it have been for the 
purpose of adding dignity to Doctor Coke’s appointment. 

3. Did Doctor Coke understand Wesley? It is hardly possible that a man of 
Coke’s intelligence, a doctor of civil law of a great university, could be recom- 
mended to read Peter King’s “Account of the Primitive Church,” could be reminded 
of the famous passage in Jerome’s Epistle to Evagrius relating the practice of the 
presbyters of Alexandria of electing their own bishops, and to hear Wesley himself 
propose that he should receive ordination at his hands and proceed to America to 
preside over the flock of Christ, and not have a very clear and distinct comprehen- 
sion of what Wesley really meant. And why did Coke hesitate, requiring two 
months for consideration, to receive from the hands of Wesley such a simple uncom- 
promising appointment as that of Superintendent? 

In his Journal, under date of September 1, 1784, Mr. Wesley records, “Being now 
clear in my own mind, I took a step which I had long weighed in my mind and ap- 
pointed Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey to go and serve the desolate sheep in 
America.” Here, indeed, no “ordination” or “setting apart” is mentioned, but what 
is mentioned and what is decisive is that in this same Diary, under this same date, 
Wesley makes this entry, “4 Prayer; ordained Rd. Whatcoat and T. Vasey.” On 
the next day, September 2, he writes, “4 Prayed. Ordained Doctor Coke.” It is 
presumable that Mr. Wesley knew his own intentions and it is likewise presumable 
that he knew the meaning of his own words. 

That Mr. Wesley intended to ordain Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey as 
presbyters, or elders, no one has denied, but the same proof that establishes that 
fact also establishes the other fact that he did also intend by his ordination services 
to ordain Doctor Coke bishop in fact. It is evident that Doctor Coke was no less a 
bishop because Mr. Wesley changed the title “bishop” in the English Ordinal to that 
of “superintendent,” than Whatcoat and Vasey were not presbyters because he 
changed the title “presbyter” to “elder.” 

Therefore, if we may reasonably infer one’s intention from his acts, from his 
expressed opinions, from such known desires as would lead up to the committal of 
the aet or acts in question, from the testimony of others associated with him in the 
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performance of those acts, and from the circumstances in which the actor was 
placed, we cannot but conclude that the author’s interpretation of Wesley’s ordina- 
tion of Doetor Coke is wholly erroneous. 

The second denial is as groundless as the first. That Mr. Wesley mapped out 
in detail a plan or sketch for the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States no one has asserted. But that he did draw up some kind of a 
sketch for the future government of the Methodist Societies is asserted by Mr. 
Wesley himself in his Circular Letter to those societies. Doctor Faulkner, however, 
affirms (pp. 222, 223) that, being contrary to the designs of Coke and Asbury, who 
had other plans, this sketch “never saw the light.” “They destroyed it” (pp. 218, 
995). But something saw the light. 

But what evidence is there to sustain it? None whatever! On the contrary 
such facts as we have point to an opposite conclusion. What are those facts? (1) 
In his Journal, dated on the day of his landing in New York, November 3, 1784, 
Doctor Coke says, “I have opened Mr. Wesley’s plan to Brother Dickins, the 
traveling preacher stationed at this place, and he highly approves of it, says that all 
the preachers most earnestly long for such a reformation and that Mr. Asbury 
he is sure will agree to it. He presses me most earnestly to make it public because 
he most justly argues Mr. Wesley has determined the point and therefore it is not 
to be investigated, but complied with.” It is evident that here there is no conceal- 
ment of Mr. Wesley’s sketch. 

(2) The next fact is that when Coke first met Asbury at Barratt’s Chapel he 
presented to him Mr. Wesley’s sketch. Asbury and the preachers present, among 
whom was Freeborn Garrettson, considered it, and such was its importance that they 
decided to submit it to the judgment of all the preachers in the connection. In his 
Journal, under date of September 15, Asbury writes, “I came to Barratt’s Chapel: 
here to my great joy I met those dear men of God, Doctor Coke and Richard What- 
coat. . . . I was shocked when first informed of the intention of these my brothers 
coming to this country. . . . It may be of God. . . . The design of organizing 
the Methodists into an Independent Methodist Episcopal Church was opened to the 
preachers present and it was agreed to call a general Conference to meet at Balti- 
more the ensuing Christmas.” 

Here again the sketch “saw light.” If it was destroyed because it was contrary 
to Coke’s and Asbury’s designs, it must have been done away with after this meet- 
ing at Barratt’s Chapel. But for what purpose? Its contents were already known 
to Mr. Dickins and to all the preachers present at Barratt’s Chapel. Further, this 
entry in Asbury’s Journal proves three other facts: (1) Mr. Asbury had no design 
to form an Independent Methodist Episcopal Church in America—he was “shocked” 
at the idea. (2) It was not Coke’s original design. (3) It must, therefore, have 
been Mr. Wesley’s own design and was in the sketch which Doctor Coke presented 
at Barratt’s Chapel. 
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The sketch must also have been known to the “Christmas Conference,” for the 
declaration of that body harmonizes with the contents of the sketch presented to 
Asbury at Barratt’s Chapel. After citing this sketch, that Convention declared, 
“We formed ourselves into an Independent Church, and following the council of Mr. 
John Wesley, who recommended the Episcopal mode of Church Government, we 
thought it best to become an Episcopal Church, making the Episcopal office elective 
and the elected Superintendent, or Bishop, amenable to the body of ministers and 
preachers.” If the “sketch” was different from that which the Christmas Conference 
had before them, or different from that which Wesley gave Bishop Coke, how 
could that conference make such a declaration and make Wesley responsible for 
it, and it be approved by Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey, all knowing that it would 
later on pass under Wesley’s eyes? 

Was this sketch different from the sketch Wesley drew up and gave to Doctor 
Coke? If so, then Doctor Coke must have written another and presented that to 
John Dickins and to Mr. Asbury as Mr. Wesley’s sketch. When could he have done 
such a thing? He must have done it during his voyage to America. If Coke did 
not draw up his sketch during the voyage, when could he have done it? What time 
was there for him to draw up any plan between his landing in New York and his 
opening up his plan to Mr. Dickins the same day? And what time was there 
for him with his limited knowledge of Methodism in America to draw up any plan 
between his landing in New York, November 3, and his meeting with Mr. Asbury 
on the fourteenth of that month? 

A further proof that the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church did 
not substitute a plan of his own for Mr. Wesley’s sketch, nor change that sketch, 
is derived from the fact that when Bishop Coke returned to England he took the 
Minutes of the Christmas Conference which organized the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with him. These Minutes were seen by Wesley, and he expressed no dis- 
approval of what had been done. 

It is easy to imagine that Wesley really desired the Methodists in America to 
remain in unity with the Methodists in England though under their own super- 
intendents. But all the facts prove this to be only an imaginative theory. 

Few men are able to penetrate the future and visualize the consequences of 
their acts. But to assume that John Wesley never contemplated the possible results 
of all he had done, or never had the faintest glimmering of an intention to establish 
a Methodist Church in America, is to liken him to one who would build a ship and 
furnish it with every requisite for ocean travel, but with the understanding that it 
should never leave the dock. Such an assumption cannot be accepted. Therefore 
we must conclude, with the greatest respect for our professor’s judgment, that while 
his contention is plausible, it is not convincing. 
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I 


IRST of all, natural science itself affords obstacles in the way of the progress 
of social science. It is as the figure of two men in a race, and natural 
science as a competitor throws sand in the eyes of social science. 

The new astronomy gave occasion to certain materially minded scientists to 
magnify universal law and to minimize a universal God. Christian thought at last 
became adjusted and holds to a faith in a greater God who works through law, and 
who so discerns values as to place a human being above physical immensities. 

Then came the new science of biology which informed us that the world of life 
represented a gradual growth, and that the methods of nature were different from 
what we had been accustomed to think. As a consequence there were naturalistic 
biologists who began to spell evolution with a capital E, and to represent the onward 
march of life as resulting from a selfish struggle and the survival of the fittest in 
























a soulless world. 
Again Christian thought, re-enforced by theistic scientists, has been readjusting 


itself and demonstrating that however long the stretch of time and the developing 
process, you are unable to explain the presence of purpose and adaptation and law 
and order aside from a supreme and superintending intelligence. 

And now comes the new psychology with its investigation of the laws and 







methods of mental operation. 

The panic produced among some Christians is similar to the panic that resulted 
from the new astronomy and the new biology. The false idea has been and con- 
tinues that as the prevalent reign of law is extended, God becomes unnecessary. 

Many Christians have been accustomed to basing their faith on the gaps and 
exceptions, on the inexplicable rather than the explainable, and on chaos rather than 
cosmos. Now if we are to take up our spiritual abode in the gaps and exceptions, as 
some one has said, when the gaps close up we will be in a mighty tight place. 

The psychologists who are called behaviorists make an unqualified denial of 
everything except the physical. 

Again Christian thought, re-enforced by the teleological psychologists, is read- 
justing itself and is giving the most whole-hearted welcome to proven facts about 
the human organism in its twofold manifestation of body and mind. 

We understand that when you explain all the laws and methods by which an 
organism works, if they can be explained, you have not accounted for the organism; 
and that all efforts to explain away purposiveness in organisms are utterly futile. 
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A materialistic interpretation of scientific knowledge would paralyze progress. 
It is antagonistic to both individual and social progress, and holds forth no worthy 
goal toward which we are to strive. It would annihilate freedom and place us jn 
the toils of a fatalism which makes senseless all sacrifice and moral heroism. It 
would deprive us of the strong driving motive powers, and leave life not only goal- 
less, but motiveless. It is possibly true, however, that where natural science has 
been most harmfully in conflict with social science has not been in the realm of the 
theoretical. and speculative, but in the realm of the practical. We usually speak 
as if science had been in conflict with religion solely in the region of ideas; whereas 
the fact is that science in some of its aspects has been a handicap to religion in the 
practical sphere of morals and character. 

Science makes possible the unprecedented accumulation of wealth with its perils. 
Science has created a situation in which congested populations are brought together 
around the great manufacturing centers. Machinery which we might have supposed 
would give man freedom from fatiguing toil and increase his leisure, has reduced 
many workmen to practical slavery. It is evident that science has not been an 
unmixed blessing to humanity. 

Edward A. Steiner writes: “It does not take one whit from the heroic story of 
man’s gradual mastery of the laws of nature to say that though he has moved for- 
ward, it is not necessarily upward; that though he has gained in speed, he has 
lost his sense of direction; though he has more light, he is not more illumined: 
though he is better informed, he is not always educated. He has undoubtedly 
gained in the power of healing, but also of hurting; he has moved closer to other 
men, but has not grown more hospitable; he is more civilized, which means that 
he is fit to live in a city, but he is not more cultured, which means that he is not 
yet fit to live in the universe.” 

A scientific group make a materialistic interpretation of the universe and life. 
To men like Professor Barnes, the world has become so immense that God is lost 
in the vastness and man is lost in his littleness. The universe is so stupendous in 
its magnitude that a supreme intelligence is incapable of directing it, and it is given 
over to the “skillful” management of blind chance and mindless forces. These 
theorists in their interpretation of the doctrine of evolution are occupied solely with 
lowliness of origins and lose sight of the nature of man, who stands at the climax 
of the process. If these scientific pundits had any saving sense of humor, they 
would discern the absurdity of their position in their effort to minimize man in the 
presence of material magnitudes and developing processes. 

What but the mind of man has been able to extend the universe in space, 
measure the distant stars and discover the law and order which are the footprints 
of God? What but the mind of man has been able to extend the universe in time 
and trace from crude beginnings “the onward advancing melody of life’? When 
our materialistic theorist has applied his evolutionary process to the Bible, he re- 
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moves to his own satisfaction all objective authority. He then proceeds to an attack 
on subjective authority and with the psychology of behaviorism demonstrates again 
to his own satisfaction that the mind of man is entirely unreliable and that his ideas 
of God and religion are unfortunate egoistic complexes. As to the mind of man, 
these materialists partly convince us—they convince us that their own minds are 
unreliable, which is at least a part of their general proposition. The theory that 
the mind results from mindless and reasonless forces amounts to intellectual suicide. 
However, when a man commits intellectual suicide, he should stop talking. 

It would seem evident that a man who believes that the mental could strangely 
emerge from the non-mental is the staunchest advocate of miracles, and it is difficult 
to see why he should balk at the most grotesque miracles of the ages of superstition. 

Dr. W. E. Orchard writes: “Indeed, on the purely intellectual plane it may be 
fairly maintained that the battle is going hard against any atheism that endeavors 
to support itself on a materialistic basis. Materialism is a theory that must be 
unacceptable to any philosophic mind, because it denies mind, and that this deprives 
materialism of being an intellectual solution of any validity may be assumed to be 
self-evident.” The inherent religious nature of man and his spiritual hunger will 
bring him back from all spiritual wandering to a sane and wholesome mysticism. 

Our trouble has been threefold. First, we have looked for God in chaos and 
disorder, and in the lawless realm. We must understand that God is in the cosmos, 
the law and order. 

Second, we have expected to find God with material implements and have been 
disappointed because we could not discern the spiritual through the physical. 

Third, we have blinded our minds with self-consciousness and sophistication. 
An intellectual pride has taken the place of that humility which belongs to little 
children and great men. We have stifled the feeling of wonder which belongs to 
little children and to great men and which rises to adoration. 

We have thought ourselves to be self-sufficient. We have allowed ourselves to 
be browbeaten by materialism, and have ignored our spiritual hunger and stifled 
our spiritual aspirations. Bradley, in The Recovery of Religion, writes: “The 
objective overemphasis of the scientific age in which we are now living has tem- 
porarily crippled man on his inner or subjective side. His reason has concerned 
itself more with his sensory than with his intuitive experiences. The senses tell 
man of a world built on a basis of three spatial dimensions and one dimension 
called time. The intuition tells him of a world built on a non-dimensional basis, in 
which are the qualities of goodness, beauty and truth.” 

Robert A. Millikan, noted scientific authority, writes: “We all must have con- 
ceptions about the world which go beyond the field of science, that is, beyond the 
present range of intellectual knowledge. As soon as we get beyond the field of 
science, we are in the field of religion, and no one knows better than the scientific 
worker how soon we get beyond the boundaries of the known. As for me, if I were 
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compelled to be a dogmatist, it would be easier for me to be a fundamentalist than 
an atheist, for I believe with Voltaire that if God did not exist it would be necessary 
to invent him.” 

Prof. A. S. Eddington writes: “The physiologist can trace the new mechanism 
up to the brain; but ultimately there is a hiatus which no one professes to fill up. 
Symbolically we may follow the influences of the physical world up to the door of the 
mind; they ring the door-bell and depart.” 

The substratum of everything is of mental character. Mind is the first and 
most direct thing in our experiences, and all else is remote inference, inference 
either intuitive or deliberate. Any raising of the question of reality in its tran- 
scendental sense leads us to a perspective from which we see man not as a bundle of 
sensory impressions, but conscious of purpose and responsibilities to which the ex- 
ternal world is subordinate. 


II 


There is the peril of ultraism, in which extreme and opposite temperaments ob- 
struct progress. A reckless radicalism would destroy the heritage of the past and 
prevent real progress for the future. The radical thinks any new conception or idea 
is true, because ideas that were new in their day have won out, but he conveniently 
forgets that the past has been the sepulcher as truly as the birthplace of many new 
notions. The radical holds any change, any new departure as of necessity good and 
wholesome, but we wish to know what kind of change and a change to what. Mere 
change is not progress. It may be and often is retrogressive. Radicalism produces 
a hurtful reaction that hinders progress. 

The fact that the radical wants to tear up things by the roots leads the con- 
servative to root himself more rigidly in the past. That the past has nothing to 
teach us is as false as the notion that it has taught us everything. 

The iconoclastic scientist, with the method of experiment, wants to try every- 
thing over again. He is not willing to accept any moral law, until it may be found 
by the experiment of lawlessness, that the moral law had some value. He becomes 
unscientific in that he forgets that the past has done some experimenting. Actual 
experiment has demonstrated that promiscuous and unregulated sex relation is 
neither a safe nor sane working principle in society. Society has proceeded by the 
hit-or-miss, trial-and-error method and the demonstration has emphasized that sex 
morality as well as other forms of morality is necessary in human relationships for 
individual well-being and for the peace and progress of society. 

Our unscientific science would ignore all the experiments of the past and reject 
the learning process which the guidance of history affords. 

Dr. J. B. Watson, the behaviorist, thinks that in fifty years marriage will dis- 
appear. Bertrand Russell justifies “occasional episodes” in the marriage relation- 
ship. How many times may one violate sexual morality and still classify it as 
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occasional episodes? If Mr. Russell had studied human life as much as he has 
studied an atom, he would know that the inevitable tendency of an immoral career is 
to multiply and increase the “occasional episodes.” There is at present no species 
of radicalism that is more fraught with peril and that must be more stoutly opposed 
than the theorizing of materialistic scientists and psychologists, who would tear up 
our tested ideals and institutions by the roots and give as a substitute the folly of 
their own “mud philosophy” and “mud ethics.” 

The time is ripe for another rugged Carlyle who will mercilessly flay the sensual 
ravings of a class of writers who appeal to a morbid public interest through the 
novelty of their radicalism, and who have become entirely too conspicuous because 
of their radicalism. The effect of their philosophy is a blight on the unthinking. 

The novelty is anything but attractive which transforms the character of a 
virtuous boy or girl who might have grown into strength into a polluted life, with 
poisoned blood and rotting bones. 

There is the intense self-consciousness of the present, which ignores all the 
lessons of the past. Oliver Lodge suggests that “It would be well to listen to those 
with greater insight than ourselves.” 

Some of our moderns are very far from saying with Elijah, “I am no better 
than my fathers.” The gentle rebuke of Elihu in the question put to Job was unde- 
served, but it is altogether applicable to certain pert radicals: “Art thou the first 
man that was born?” The scientists who know nothing of spiritual values are in 
a more deplorable situation than the religionists who know nothing of science, men 
of mole-like vision who grovel in the slime. 

“Those strange flies, those passion-mongers who stand so much on the new form 
that they cannot sit on old bench.” Radicalism is an invariable accompaniment of 
an age of transition. 

Dean Inge thinks that when our first parents were driven out of Paradise, 
Adam remarked to Eve, “My dear, we live in an age of transition.” Admitting 
that the word may have been worked overtime, yet no other term will apply to 
our present situation. 

There have come first of all the marvelous scientific discoveries and the employ- 
ment of the scientific method. In the second place, we witness the questioning and 
even the denial of all moral standards. In the third place, the World-War muddlers 
who were responsible for that tragical catastrophe went very far toward destroying 
all confidence in authority. 

An undue conservatism retards progress. There is first the conservatism of 
average humanity. The conservative holds to traditional rather than creative 
thought, ignoring the fact that because an idea is ancient is no evidence of its truth, 
and that the “test of value is not the aged but the eternal.” 

The conservative is convinced that his ideas are valuable, else he would not 
have held them. To confess that he is mistaken is to weaken his self-esteem. The 
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conservative also dreads the pain of change and of a new adjustment. The con- 
servative places the utmost confidence in external authority. The past has a tre. 
mendous fascination. He imagines that the final word of wisdom was spoken by 
our mediwval forefathers. The Greeks did some excellent freethinking, for the 
reason that they had no antiquity of knowledge and no knowledge of antiquity. 

A religious conservatism even when carried to an extreme is praiseworthy in 
its motive, since the supreme values of life are the religious values, and these appear 
to be in peril in the face of some impending change. It is a matter of common 
happening that men have stood on the threshold of stupendous upheavals such as 
the Protestant Reformation, the American Revolution, the French Revolution and 
the World War, and were unable to get a glimpse of the imminent changes. To-day 
there is the interplay of economic, intellectual, political, moral and religious forces. 
Education goes forward by leaps and bounds, science is advancing, the world is 
drawn together in so far as physical contact is concerned, wealth is accumulating, 
and sullen discontent is increasing. The prophetic intimations are that things will 
not remain as they are, despite the strangle hold of entrenched reactionary forces. 
We can only trust that the inevitable changes will be evolutionary and not revolu- 
tionary. 

A conservative has been defined as the man who objects to doing anything 
for the first time. Another definition with a measure of truth is that the con- 
servative is a follower of a dead radical. It is necessary, however, that the radical 
should be sure enough dead and dead for a long time. The conservatives observe 
the caution, “Don’t be a pioneer; it is the early Christian that is got by the lion.” 

Another aspect of conservatism is the conservatism of institutionalism which 
easily becomes the conservatism of vested interests. Institutions are indispensable, 
and the rabid radical would recklessly destroy them. We are to safeguard instity- 
tions and at the same time guard against their perils. It was the institutionalism 
of vested interests which nailed Jesus Christ to his cross. It is this disposition on 
the part of institutionalism to play safe that led Macaulay to say, “There are some 
men who would not accept the law of gravitation if it were shown to be against 
vested interests.” Institutionalism is prone to fetter freedom and to paralyze 
progress. Without the fresh creative thought and initiative of free personalities, 
society would become a stagnant pool. 

The church as an institution holds the heavenly treasure in an earthen vessel, 
and we must have the vessel. Life expresses itself through organization. But an 
organization becomes a complex system, and the complex system must have money 
to make it go. Then the preacher who stands as a mouthpiece of the institution 
is put under pressure to refrain from alienating the producers of golden eggs. Some 
members of the institution are unjust and oppressive industrialists and men whose 
business methods are very shady. It is not an easy matter for the preacher to 
smite the hands that feed him, and that help to keep the machinery going. A 
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similar situation confronts the educator. He is facing vested interests. The schools 
are dependent upon appropriations made by politicians, some of whom are abun- 
dantly supplied with ignorance and prejudice. These politicians readily become 
censors of the contents of the course of study. Colleges and universities are largely 
supported by business men and the state, and both are bent on preserving the exist- 
ing system as it is. It thus becomes a risky matter for instructors to challenge any 
of the conventional notions of government and business. 

The college or university trustees are frequently officers in capitalistic organ- 
jzations. They are abundantly satisfied with things as they are, and they are per- 
suaded that all professional criticism of the established economic order is hurtful 
and disorganizing. The charge has been made that college presidents drive from 
the institution all “the independent and high-spirited professors.” The college 
president feels himself impelled to feel both the pulse beat of the general public 
and the purse beat of the financial friends of the college. 

The freedom of State universities is largely a fiction, for these universities are 
at the mercy of politicians. Freedom knows no more determined foe than the 
average politician. The observation has been made that university control has left 
the campus and settled in the skyscraper. 

It is true that not all ideas directed against existing conditions are based on 
reason or reality, but such as are true cannot be permanently suppressed. The 
privileged classes from the viewpoint of their own interest should not contend for a 
fixedness of things as they are. Bishop C. D. Williams says: “The most dangerous 
element in our situation is the ultra-conservative, the Bourbon reactionary, who 
knows no method of meeting it save the ancient and oft-discredited method of mere 
repression and suppression. He simply puts weights on the safety-valves, just 
when the hottest fires are being kindled under the boilers, and then is amazed and 
outraged at the ensuing and inevitable explosion. He sits firmly on the lid until he 
is blown up, and then wonders what has happened and why it happened. He turns 
vague unrest and discontent into rabid radicalism and produces revolution.” 

And so we have the age-long contest between the static priestly temperament 
and the dynamic prophetic spirit, in which the priestly type holds the present and 
the prophetic type holds the future. 

If I were writing an article the length of which would shut it out of the 
Review, I would elaborate the further obstructions to social progress: the drag and 
deadweight of the lower impulses of human nature, a false idealism which ignores 
the actual world of the present, the paralysis of fatalism, Apocalyptic expectations 
which weaken the social application of the ethics of Jesus, and satisfaction with a 
mere abstract and metaphysical conception of the divinity of Christ. 
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Toward Scientific Humanism 
Pau, ArtHuUR SCHILPP 


Stockton, California 


HETHER or not it is true that the day of building great philosophical 
systems is over may be difficult to determine. One thing, however, can 
hardly be questioned, namely, that the thoughtful man—at least for 

the peace of his own mind—must come to terms with himself and with at least 
some of the major problems of his age in terms of a more or less coherent Welt- and 
Lebensanschauung. If he does not erect a grand philosophical system, he does feel 
the need for a maintainable philosophy. 

The type of philosophical outlook he espouses depends very largely upon his 
temperament. It is doubtful whether any one yet knows or dreams to how large 
an extent this is true. It is also true, however, that the spirit or need of one’s 
epoch may operate as one of the most determinative of factors in the working out 
of a philosophy of life. Without, then, denying the influence of temperament in 
his own case, the present writer would yet claim that, in general, the considerations 
of this essay constitute a portion of his own serious attempt to relate his synthetic 
thought processes to the peculiar needs of his age as he sees these needs. 

There are, of course, many things which our age may be said to need. Yet 
perhaps there would not be much dispute over the assertion that one of the major 
needs of contemporary western civilization is a fundamental re-discovery of man. 
In the maze, complexity, and mad rush of our modern life man himself has been 
lost sight of to such a pitiable degree that most of us are not even individually 
conscious of having been lost in the fogs of modernity. It is, even for the rather 
thoughtful person, only in rare moments of insight and of serious stock-taking that 
he comes to the almost creepy realization that all of this mad rush hither and yon 
is, in general, concerned with himself only as a means to an end, as a cog in a 
machine, as one little and more or less dispensable part in a huge process. And 
what is the purpose of the process, what the goal of the rush? This is exactly the 
point of the difficulty; for there is hardly anyone who claims the ability of giving 
a rational answer to this query. The only point on which there seems practically 
unanimous agreement is the fact that, whatever the goal or whatever the reasons, 
under no circumstances must the process be permitted to stop for a single second. 
We must keep going, whether we know anything about the objective or not. Man, 
unable—or is he unwilling ?—to guess either the whither or the why, must play his 
part in this huge endless process steadily, unhesitatingly, uninterruptedly. Having 
first lost sight of himself, man seems now well on the way of losing control over 
himself as well. 
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There is no need of arguing these facts; they are part and parcel of every 
man’s experience in this modern world of ours. Nor did these conditions arise 
accidentally. They are the inevitable results of factors which have been at work 
in the Occident for some time. It is truly strange, nevertheless, that in the very 
age in which man has succeeded most in pushing out the frontiers of knowledge and 
in bringing numerous natural forces into subjection to himself and in harnessing 
these forces up to serve him man should first lose sight and then control of himself. 
Yet this is precisely what has happened. The situation does not appear quite so 
anomalous, however, after one has considered the factors which have conspired to 
bring about our present chaotic conditions. 

First among these factors science must be mentioned. The Copernican revolu- 
tion ushering in the new scientific era proved to be a revolution of far more gen- 
eral character than was at first apparent. For the changes brought about thereby 
remained by no means limited to the fields of their original discovery. Both in 
theory and in practice the effects of the new scientific discoveries were not only 
felt, but took on tremendous proportions way beyond any purely scientific fields. 
These effects became especially powerful in three ways or directions. The first and 
most obvious of these was unquestionably in what they brought about in the various 
fields of applied science. Who, knowing anything at all of the history of the last 
three or four centuries, could not sing a pzwan of praise concerning the marvelous 
and unbelievable achievements of the various applied sciences? But these achieve- 
ments are so obvious, both in their almost limitless number and in their wide- 
spread application, and are so literally, not merely figuratively, revolutionizing our 
entire methods of living that it is quite unnecessary here either to compose the 
pean or to begin any tedious enumeration. Everybody past twenty years of age 
knows that the results of the applied sciences have caused us to live in a world quite 
different from that in which our fathers and forefathers lived. 

Yet, greater even than these effects and more revolutionary in character, in 
the long run, were some other results produced by the Copernican revolution. New- 
tonian physics and Baconian logic gave the world a new method as well as a new 
spirit: the experimental method and the scientific spirit. Lest some things I shall 
have to say shortly be misunderstood, let me assert right here that these two 
results are benefactions of limitless value to mankind. The experimental method is 
the method par excellence in every natural and applied science: therefore, without 
doubt, the most widely and richly successful method ever discovered or used by 
man. And the scientific spirit—the spirit of accuracy and precision, of careful 
observation and more careful generalization, the spirit of a constant checking and 
re-checking of one’s theories and conclusions—this spirit has (indirectly) probably 
done more for mankind in the last three centuries than any (even the best informed) 
man could estimate. It is true, both the method and the spirit have sometimes 
been overdone and have very often been misused. Men have tried to apply the 
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experimental method in fields where this method is, because of the nature of the 
subject-matter or of the problems dealt with, simply not applicable; thereby they 
have often done injury not merely to the respective subject-matter, but even to 
the method itself, because they have brought reproach upon an otherwise invaluable 
method of procedure. The scientific spirit, too, has at times been harmful in that 
men have claimed even more for it than it was already doing for them. After all, 
the scientific spirit is not the only valuable attitude in life any more than the 
experimental method is the only valid method. Yet it must be admitted that both 
the experimental method and the scientific spirit have taken the western world by 
storm and have given occidental humanity a fundamentally changed attitude not 
merely toward physical nature, but toward everything else as well. It is, in fact, 
at this very point that success and failure are due to the same accomplishment. 
For it cannot be denied that to the vast majority of the population, which has, 
especially during the last generation, imbibed this method or spirit almost with its 
mother’s milk, these things have come to be more a fetish than the real thing. That 
is to say, science has become the modern substitute for the “open sesame” of yes- 
terday’s fairy-tales. The very and constantly noticeable success of the method or 
spirit has caused men to take an increasing interest in things or in the making of 
things to the exclusion of their interest in man, in themselves. 

But even this is not yet the greatest revolutionary effect of modern science 
upon the modern world. Most productive of all were the results of scientific theory 
upon the mind, upon the thinking of modern man. If neither the earth nor our 
sun is the center of the universe, if, in other words, everything does not turn about 
us, then, so man soon reflected, man is, after all, of very little real importance. By 
having moved the center of the universe to an altogether unknown and probably 
unknowable location, the previously proud position of man as the head of creation 
became not only seriously but fatally endangered. A shift in our estimate of 
man had become necessary which, with one stroke, robbed him not merely of his 
throne, but of any appreciable significance whatsoever. The sad truth about this 
story lies in the fact that the Copernican revolution affected not merely the general 
population in this fashion, but hundreds, yes, thousands, of the scientists themselves. 
This wholesale depreciation of man, however, seems all the more strange when one 
reflects upon the quite obvious fact that this whole new expansive knowledge of 
the limitless universe was, after all, itself the result of the reach of the human mind. 
The same science which made man look so insignificantly small that it made him 
“a tiny speck on a third-rate planet revolving about a tenth-rate sun, drifting in 
an endless cosmic ocean” was itself the product of human scientists. It is almost 
unbelievable that this simple fact should ever have been overlooked or forgotten. 
The increasing discovery of the limitless character of the universe should have 
focused man’s attention on the incomparable greatness of the creature which 
showed itself thus able to comprehend and fathom such a thing. Yet it is an 
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indisputable fact that the result was just the opposite, namely, a growing despair 
of man and of his place in this huge and endless natural domain. 

Thus it is certainly easy to see the sweeping effects in every direction of this 
great scientific development, more especially upon the position of man. 

As another factor undermining the central position which man had come to 
occupy during the humanist period in the Renaissance there soon appeared what 
we now know as the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. Here too, while 
industrial expansion certainly took place only because of man, it did not take long 
till the center of gravity of interest switched from an industry engaged in behalf of 
man to an interest in industry for its own sake or for the fun of industrial expan- 
sion, inventions, or other achievements. How many captains of industry to-day are 
consciously engaged in rendering a service to humanity—except in so far as they 
realize that the development of their respective undertakings depends, of course, 
upon a definite human need or upon either an actual or an artificially aroused 
interest? And the individual human, engaged in making his economic existence as 
a small participant (worker) in the great industry, is nothing more or less than a 
quite easily replaced cog in the wheel of the total industrial machinery. It is, 
after all, not for naught that we speak of industrial slavery. For this presser of 
buttons or turner of wheels or screwer of screws or puller of levers or watcher of 
machinery is indeed a slave to the whole process. He counts for less than the 
mechanical instrument in front of him, and even the man on the outside of the 
whole process is of interest not as a human being, but only as a possible purchaser 
of the product, as a market for the sale of the finished goods. 

In other words, the Industrial Revolution, too, has done its share toward the 
dehumanization of man. As an economic unit man still counts in the process, but 
beyond this, industry sees nothing in man. 

The latest and most up-to-date result of the combined efforts of science and of 
industry is the machine. With its arrival man has entered upon an age in which 
mechanical speed and efficiency are the only widely acknowledged and worshiped 
deities. Since by the wildest stretch of the imagination man can never equal the 
accuracy, efficiency or speed of machines, he is again, by this newest achievement 
of his own inventive genius, driven to the wall of his own insignificance and failure. 
The mechanical thing of his own creation is lording it over him. Man has arrived 
at the machine age. It is the machine which is important, not man. Machinery 
is far more costly than human service or labor. 

The development of nationalism has been going very much hand in hand with 
that of the Industrial Revolution. Like science and the machine, nationalism has 
done its own little share to drive additional nails into the coffin in which lie, ready 
for burial, the dead remains of former human significance. If it was once thought 
that the nation existed as a social entity only for the benefit and welfare of the 
human beings who constituted the nation, we have long since outgrown such prim- 
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itive (?) fancies. We know now (or at any rate are supposed to know) that the 
state and government exist for their own sake and that the individual citizen js 
supposed to be happy to be permitted to honor himself by laying down his life for 
his government. Do not lay any one-sided blame upon the government for this mani- 
festly absurd notion. It is an inevitable part of the whole spirit of our age, which, 
through the combined efforts of the various forces (already enumerated and dis- 
cussed), has long since lost sight of the meaning, significance, value, worth, and 
dignity of man. Governments thus are simply speaking the language and acting 
upon the spirit of our age. 

Nor, finally, can even religion itself wash its hands in innocence in this matter, 
It is true, the Protestant Reformation made a valiant attempt in the direction of 
the possible rediscovery of the spiritual worth of the individual human soul. But 
it did so too largely with its eyes fixed on another world, for one thing; and for 
another, it merely exchanged one infallible authority, external to man, for another. 
Neither of these positions was inclined to help man to discover in himself, even in 
this present world and life, the image of God. And the too long proclaimed doc- 
trines of original sin, of the depravity of human nature, and of divine election 
certainly made things only worse. So that the Christian religion, too, instead of 
stemming the rising tide which with every decade gained new momentum in sweep- 
ing against the citadel of human worth and dignity, only aided in the common 
process of dehumanization. How far official Christendom was prepared to go in 
this total lack of fundamental human responsibility may even yet be seen in the 
comparative lack of conscience toward the social, economic, political, interracial and 
international ills of contemporary society shown by numberless Christian congre- 
gations. 

Such, then, is the proud position of man to-day: lost by science, a mere eco- 
nomic unit for industry, slave to the machine, cannon fodder for the government, 
depraved in the eyes of religion, he stands stripped naked and helpless; the unbe- 
lievably sad result of his own achievements in all these fields. 

If the picture drawn were not so true and so tragic, one might take it for a 
mirthful comedy. As it is it is too tragic and too true to permit one to treat it 
lightly. 

I re-emphasize, therefore: the sad plight of man’s present status cries aloud for 
a new and fundamental re-discovery of man. This much at least seems to be clear 
if this age would find a synthetic world outlook capable of meeting the peculiar needs 
of our present state of affairs. 

No sooner are we agreed on this, however, than the difficulties begin to appear. 
The questions where are we to find man? and by what method are we to discover 
him? are by no means silly or easy to answer. Are we to look for man alone or 
in society? Is it the economic or the political man in whom we are interested? 
Is man to be found in one or two races of men only, or is man a reality independent 
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of racial differences? Is it primitive man whom we want to find or civilized man? 
In other words, what really is it that we are looking for when we say that a primary 
need of our age is a fundamental re-discovery of man? 

It would seem that there can be only one rationally justifiable answer to this 
query, and that is: We must look for man in man. It is, in other words, our task 
to discover that in man which makes him truly human. It should be obvious to 
anyone that those characteristics which make man truly human manifestly cannot 
be the ones in which he is like all other animals, but must be those which distinguish 
and differentiate him from every other creature. 

What, then, are the uniquely human characteristics? 

Before this question can be answered it behooves us to return to a question 
which was raised above. By what method are we to discover man? It is in answer 
to this particular question that the adjective used in describing the particular 
humanism here advocated comes into the situation. For, in spite of the critical 
things which had to be said above concerning the various desultory results of science, 
it cannot be denied that, in so far as any modern world view would succeed in being 
able to interpret a newly discovered limitless universe to the rational contemporary 
mind, such a world view must as far as possible be built not only upon the solid 
foundations of scientific discoveries and results, but by the careful and intelligent 
use of the experimental method and of the scientific spirit. To do less than that 
would mean to have our results ridiculed before we start out and to have our 
method of procedure questioned without the benefit of getting it examined. To 
admit this, however, is by no means to concede that the experimental method is the 
only valid method or that the scientific spirit is the only valuable and respectable 
attitude possible to a rational contemporary. Not at all. It simply grants the 
unquestionable fact of the tremendous gains achieved by the use of this method 
and spirit and is perfectly willing to profit by their use as far as they will reach. 

I also must insist at once, however, that it would be a betrayal of this very 
scientific attitude were one to admit that at the present stage of our knowledge 
there are no facts of human experience beyond the reach not only of the experi- 
mental method, but even beyond that of the scientific spirit. After all, many of 
the most obvious and most determinative aspects of human experience do not at 
present yield to any application of the experimental method. The man who is truly 
animated by the scientific spirit will in every such case not suddenly call a halt or 
get around the difficulty by suddenly and blatantly denying the existence of these 
aspects of human experience. Rather he will seek to construct a method of approach 
as nearly as possible in harmony both with the peculiar needs of the problem and 
with his scientific attitude of mind. Take as a rather simple example of this the 
aspects of the various social sciences which, because of the nature of the subject- 
matter, manifestly cannot make use of experimentation. It is no excuse to say 
that we have not yet been able to develop a satisfactory method in such cases. 
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If this is true, and I feel certain that it is, it offers a reason for seeking such a 
method rather than being satisfied with what we have or trying to press a method 
into use which in these fields simply is not applicable. It is obvious how much 
there is to be done in this direction. 

As concerns the scientific attitude, I should say that faith, for example, while 
it cannot be maintained by a rational mind if it concerns matters which run di- 
rectly contrary to reason or to our scientific knowledge, not only may but must go 
beyond science—that is, if it is faith and not knowledge. In this sense it may be said, 
in fact, that even every unproved scientific hypothesis is in the realm of faith rather 
than in that of knowledge. The further fact that there could be no science without 
scientific hypotheses, proves how closely, yes, inevitably, not merely knowledge but 
even faith itself is tied up with science and with scientific progress. This is a point 
of considerable importance, the development of which must, however, be left for 
another occasion. 

Having established, then, the point that in our search for an acceptable phi- 
losophy we shall follow the experimental method as far as possible and never sur- 
render the scientific spirit except to go beyond it, if necessary, into the realms of 
faith and conjecture, we may now return to our previous question: What are the 
uniquely human characteristics? But in returning to this question we want also 
immediately to apply the results of our investigation. That is to say, we should, 
in this scientific age, speak to deaf ears if we were to try to find the answer to 
our question by mere deduction. Deduction may be (nay, must be) necessary. 
But the deduction needs to be based, in so far as at all possible, upon provable 
empirical facts. 

In other words, we must proceed to a scientific observation and analysis of 
man and see if we cannot by such analysis of man discover what precisely are those 
unique aspects of his nature which make him human rather than something else. 
Moreover, in order to enable us to come to a scientific generalization on the point, 
it will also be necessary to discover whether or not the results of our observation 
and analysis of man will be found to tally with every normal human being any- 
where and everywhere. 

As I tried to make clear at the beginning, it has been my purpose to point out 
that a fundamentally humanistic philosophy is called for at this time, one, however, 
which will let itself be guided, so far as possible, by the scientific attitude and 
method, yet without finding itself completely bound by this attitude or method. It 
hardly lies in the province of the discussion to attempt definitely to answer the ques- 
tion about man’s unique characteristics. To show the road to such an answer is 
more important than to give the answer itself. 

What place does religion hold in a philosophy of scientific humanism? It is 
necessary to raise this question because there is a notion that any type of human- 
ism is incompatible with any brand of theism. 
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Everything depends upon our view of religion and of God. A crudely ma- 
terialistic God concept and a religion of mere ritualistic and formalistic conformity 
do not fit into the type of scientific humanism here espoused. This is true because 
man’s essential nature is not discovered in his animal body but in his moral spir- 
itual mind, that is to say, in that very unique union of super-animal qualities, 
capacities, and characteristics which constitute what we mean by man as a person 
(persona). Certainly spirituality—man’s power and inherent need to transcend 
himself and any present status in ideals, hopes, and aspirations, in fellowship with 
other finite persons, and finally in his inevitable outreach to the great limitless 
Infinite—is at least one of the unique characteristics of man. When the essentially 
spiritual nature of man is grasped, the spiritual understanding and interpretation 
of God and vital religion will be seen as the logical corollary. Admitting this, it 
becomes clear that there is no incongruity in speaking of a scientific and of a theistic 
humanism at one and the same time. 

In fact, any spiritual religion is always humanistic in the sense of emphasizing 
the importance of moral values, human purpose, and human freedom. Spiritual 
religion is humanity-saving religion. The child in the midst! Man at the center! 
Not in the sense of selfish self-aggrandizement, but in the sense that the whole fact 
and function of religion exist for the sake of man and not for the sake of God. The 
task of spiritual religion is to make men truly human persons. Spiritual religion, 
therefore, is as much an ally and vital aid of humanism as is science. 

However, such religion need not be dogmatically authoritarian or supernaturally 
revealed or institutionally enforced. Spiritual religion springs out of the nature and 
spirit of man. Any external source of it, therefore, is likely to be but a handicap, 
a hindrance, a stumbling-block to true spirituality. This is not to be taken to mean 
that God is only within. God is within, but he also transcends me. I can discover 
him as my God only by finding him within; but he can manifestly be God to me only 
in so far as he is beyond me. 

Scientific Humanism, therefore, rather than opposing religion, offers the most 
logical home for truly spiritual religion. It conceives of the spiritual characteristic 
in man as of his very nature, thus making spiritual religion the very natural and 
inevitable expression of his being. No true son of man can remain satisfied with 
himself; it is of the very essence of his being to reach out to that which he knows 
to be his real because his better self; the possibility of becoming most nearly divine 
by daring to be most truly human. 
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Contemporary American Philosophy 
JoHN Wright BuckKHAM 
Berkeley, California 


HE two volumes entitled Contemporary American Philosophy,’ containing 
thirty-four personal statements by living American philosophers—written jn 
response to a request for “the author’s philosophical creed together with the 

circumstances in his life history which influenced him in reaching it”—are a work of 
exceptional interest and value to all who desire to know the present tendencies in 
American thought. 

What is it that makes philosophy in these volumes so exceptionally fresh and 
human? The first answer doubtless would be the autobiographical character of 
these chapters. Another reason is the concentration of material which has been 
secured by iron-clad limitation of space. Prolixity has been banished from this 
work. One also finds here a healthful reaction to the criticism of technical remote- 
ness and professional patois. 


I 


What are the leading tendencies in American philosophy at the present time as 
here portrayed ? 

Let me first point out the movements which seem to be waning, as reflected in 
these volumes, and then those that appear to be wazring. These, then, are the 
philosophies whose prestige appears to be waning: Absolutism, Materialism, Prag- 
matism, and Realism. 

Absolute Idealism in America, as in England, has undoubtedly lost the primacy 
which it held at the beginning of the century, and this in spite of the fact that the 
philosopher whose name appears constantly in these pages is that of America’s 
great absolutist, Josiah Royce. This does not imply that much in Royce’s idealism 
has not entered into and continues to influence American philosophy, but its central 
doctrine has been very generally abandoned. The concept of Wholeness, Unity, 
which to Royce seemed so luminous and vital, is apparently too remote, too severely 
combated by experience, to hold the place which it once commanded. In contrast 
with Absolutism stand the various forms of Pluralism here presented, the recogni- 
tion of “the height of the complexities of life” of Professor Adams, and the “Prob- 
lematic Realism” of Royce’s pupil and literary executor, Professor Loewenberg. 

No one has carried forward the true spirit of Royce’s philosophy so notably as 
Professor Hocking, but his repudiation of Royce’s “dominantly negative attitude 


* Contemporary American Philosophy. New York: The Macmillan Company. Two 
volumes. $12. 
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toward mysticism” (p. 393) and the hospitality of this inclusive mind toward 
“initial empiricism,” “explorative pluralism,” and tentative dualism give him an 
independent place in American philosophy. 

By no means does this decline of Absolutism mean that Idealism, in the larger 
sense, is surrendering its hold. The “great tradition” is loyally honored and main- 
tained by not a few, from Adams in the first volume to Woodbridge’s tribute to 
Aristotle and Spinoza at the close of the second volume. It is Absolute Idealism, 
rather than Idealism itself, whose light is waning. 


II 


Quite complete in its decadence, as evidenced in these volumes, is Materialism. 
One would look for its survival in the contribution of Professor Sellars, but his 
Weltanschauung of “Realism, Naturalism and Humanism,” closing with an emphasis 
upon values and the acknowledgment that “the concrete agent is the self, apart from 
the self values are abstractions,” is a marked divergence from anything that could 
consistently be called Materialism. Professor Montague’s paradoxical “Animistic 
Materialism,” as he terms it, alias “cosmological spiritualism,” is a strange hybrid 
materialism eventuating, as it does, in the conjecture “that the world is a spirit, 
and that we are; and that perhaps we share even the immortality of a Life that 
contains and sustains us.”* C. A. Strong’s “panpsychism” may be, as he calls it, “a 
revised materialism,” but if so the revision is transforming. 

The label “Empiricism,” which Arthur Kenyon Rogers prefixes to his chapter, 
might seem to presage a materialistic slant, but his emphasis upon individuality and 
ideals (p. 232), and his hesitant final admission that a desirable goal may sometime 
be reached, is far enough from consistent Empiricism. 

Nor does Empiricism receive an unqualified endorsement from other of the 
philosophies which are here designated as empirical. De Witt Parker’s “Empirical 
Idealism,” for example, is more idealistic than empirical and although he asserts that 
“there is no reason to suppose that man plays more than an insignificant part in 
the cosmic drama” still the drama, including man’s part in it, begirt with conflicts 
as it is, yields beauty—‘the ‘difficult’ beauty of tragedy.”* Such beauty is surely 
more than a mere empirical phenomenon. 

As to Neo-Realism (better termed Primeval Realism), it cannot be said to 
utter itself with any assured tone in these volumes—with the exception of Professor 
McGilvary, who definitely confines the task of the philosopher to “the integration 
of the scientific interpretations of the world in which he finds himself,”® and who in 
defense of invisible essences “suspects” “that the objects of a dream are in the space 
neighboring the dreamer’s body.” This is indeed whole-hearted though not exactly 
perspicuous Realism, but Professor McGilvary is its sole unabashed champion. 


* Vol. II, p. 158. *Vol. II, p. 183. 


* Vol. Il, p. 182. *Vol. II, p. 109. 
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iil 


Coming to Pragmatism, few conclusions are clearer, if this survey may be taken 
as representative, than that Pragmatism has already shrunk from its former 
robustness to hardly more than a wraith of its former self. Yet this by no means 
indicates an eclipse of William James. For, paralleling the deep and abiding influ- 
ence of Josiah Royce is that of William James, the other American thinker whose 
personality and influence, as revealed in these pages, has wrought itself most deeply 
into the thinking of the men who now mold present-day American philosophy. This 
could hardly be true unless James had been far more than a pragmatist. The 
Pragmatism of James was, in fact, more a gallant challenge to Absolutism in behalf 
of “unverbalized experience” and a plea for open-mindedness and adventure than 
anything else. 

Yet Pragmatism, as well as Idealism, has left its normalizing and vitalizing 
touch on the philosophy of to-day. It has, for example, it seems to me, helped to 
educe that far deeper and richer philosophy, Valuism, which assumes so large a place 
in these volumes. 


IV 


Turning now from the philosophies that are waning to those that are waxing, 
the first of these is the Philosophy of Value. Quite the most significant chapter in 
these volumes seems to me to be that of Professor W. M. Urban, entitled “Meta- 
physics and Value.” Here is an instance of an unprejudiced truth-seeker early 
fastening upon a definite quest and following it persistently to certain definite con- 
clusions. These may be briefly stated as follows. 

Awakened to the problem of value by reading Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals 
and a book of Meinong’s on value theory, Urban pursued the concept until he 
reached the conviction that value is “an ultimate category through which other 
things (including truth and existence themselves) are to be understood.” In this 
he found himself in a certain affiliation with both Pragmatism and Neo-Realism, yet 
unable to confine himself to either of these. From this point he advanced to the 
conviction that the ariological view-point, as he terms it, cannot stop short of a 
metaphysic. The only metaphysic which he found tenable is that of intelligibility 
“Some conception of intelligible causation and of intelligible finality,” he affirms, 
“must enter into any intelligible philosophy.” These two categories of so-called 
“mythical” metaphysics led him religion-ward and brought him to recognize 
“Theism in some form as the only intelligible philosophy of religion.”"* This, he 
acknowledges, involves something of a creedal and mystical attitude of mind, but 
that does not disturb him, for it proves to him “the inseparability of philosophy 
and life.” These, then, to recapitulate, are the successive steps of Professor Urban’s 


*Vol. Il, p. 376. 
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philosophie progress: (1) Value is an ultimate category. (2) As such it requires a 
metaphysic. (3) An intelligible metaphysic requires the principles of Causation 
and Teleology. (4) Causation and Teleology require Directing Mind. (5) Directing 
Mind means Theism. I think I am not transgressing the limits of Professor Urban’s 
philosophy if I add: (6) An adequate Theism means a Personal Theism, and (7) 
Personal Theism culminates in Christianity. 

Pointings toward a new emphasis upon value appear in other of these chapters. 
A. C. Armstrong reaches the conclusion that “it is the significance, the ideal mean- 
ing, the value of practical principles which endow them with evidential force.”7 
This statement is supported by the assertion that Kant’s “critical recognition of the 
principle of values has prepared the way for a progressive development of the 
prineiple’s inner meaning.” 

Even C. J. Ducasse’s “critical liberalism” admits that “Man picks his way 
through life by a process of evaluation”—though his further judgment that this 
proves to be simply an individual relativism robs value of all meaning and proves 


a virtual devaluation of value. 
V 


Another philosophieal interloper that here wins a recognition such as twenty- 
five years ago would have seemed impossible is Mysticism. Not infrequently refer- 
ence is made to Mysticism and almost always with a disposition to recognize its 
validity. “Knowing is an experience precisely (if you like) mystical,”> declares 
Professor Fite. Professor Everett affirms of his philosophy that “It agrees with 
mysticism in affirming the symbolic character of current religious thought and lan- 
guage,” and in the emphasis upon “the contemplative appreciation of nature and 
of human life that mysticism has always cultivated.” “No one can pass judgment 
on the value of existence without considering the report of the genuine mystic,” 
writes Hocking. Professor Montague relates the effects of his esoteric mystical 
vision in crossing the brook on the campus of the University of California with 
considerable traces of academic shamefacedness, and yet at the end of it all is more 
than half ready to believe, in words already quoted, that “the world is a spirit and 
that we are.” 

One finds here also an implicit, sometimes explicit, recognition of a philosophical 
prineiple closely related to Mysticism that is beginning to command more and more 
attention, that is, Meaning. “The presupposition of philosophical reflection is thus 
the belief that there are meanings embedded within experience and that their nature 
may be apprehended by thought.”® Such is the aspect of philosophy that impresses 
Professor George P. Adams. Professor Santayana reveals the deeper side of his 
philosophy when he writes, “It is only in contemplative moments that life is truly 


‘Vol. I, p. 132. Jtalics mine. 
*Vol. I, p. 376. 
*Vol. I, p. 68. Jtalics mine. 
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vital, when routine gives place to intuition and experience is synthesized and brought 
before the spirit in its sweep and truth.” Corner him and ask him how there can be 
contemplation and intuition of truth without genuine transcendent reality and he 
escapes like a butterfly; but you have caught him nevertheless poised in con- 
templation before the spiritual values whose reality he counts a dream. 


VI 

The growing recognition of the place of Value, Meaning, and Mysticism in 
current philosophical thought leads up to and furthers a philosophy which makes a 
remarkable advance in these volumes—Personalism. 

One of the most intense and arresting statements of belief in the significance of 
persons is that of Professor Warner Fite of Princeton University, which presents a 
pronounced form of Personalism. Experience and Truth, he holds, are both essen- 
tially and entirely personal. “For me,” he declares, “only persons are real and sig- 
nificant.”"° “The typical experience of reality is one person’s experience of another 
person. Truth is a personal experience—there is no empirical truth. . . . In the 
philosophical directory I suppose that this point of view would be called personal- 
ism or personal idealism. For myself I prefer not to name it.’”2!  Fite’s criticism, 
from this point of view, of Dewey’s philosophy as not “social,” but “publie” is pene- 
trative, whether it be entirely just or not. 

Professor James B. Pratt confesses that he is progressing inevitably personality- 
ward. Starting with a strong leaning toward James’ Empiricism, he afterward 
“made an honest and prolonged attempt to be an idealist,” but without success: 
thereupon, moved by the need of a principle of transcendence, he joined hands with 
the Critical Realists, but the inherent and inescapable duality—world and mind— 
led him to write Matter and Spirit (1922), and he now finds the direction of his 
thought moving “ever more confidently toward some form of personalism.”!2 
Although unable “to interpret Reality as a whole or in all its parts in personal or 
panpsychic terms” he is assured of “the reality and efficiency of our human selves.” 
“The world we live in is the kind of a world that produces selves.”3 

Deeply grounded in the meaning and worth of personality, too, is the philosophy 
of Professor H. B. Alexander. He exclaims: “I and my thought may be of 
infinitesimal significance, but as a life lived my thinking self is an irreducible 
certainty, with which the truth of the universe can never be incommensurate.” 


VII 
Another philosophy in these volumes that promises to gain in strength and 
urgency is that which grows out of recent developments in theoretical physics. 
* Vol. I, p. 360. * Vol. II, p. 217. 


*Vol. I, pp. 361f. “Vol. I, p. 109. 
* Vol. II, p. 217. 
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It would be strange if the striking emergence of the philosophical implications 
of physics and biology which have so arrested the thought of our day had left no 
imprint upon the minds represented here. It is rather surprising that so few 
references are made to Einstein, Whitehead, and Eddington, yet their influence is 
by no means absent. One of the outstanding contributors, Professor John E. 
Boodin, makes a brilliant use of physics in formulating a philosophy which he has 
not so named, but which might, I think, properly be called Spiritual Cosmism. 
Boodin’s Cosmism is far enough from Naturalism, for in it nature is not only viewed 
from the standpoint of spirit, but is spirit. Boodin has caught the music not only 
of the spheres, but of the cells and electrons, nay of the strains and struggles of the 
cosmic process, and it is a music whose dominant note is God. All the activity- 
systems which constitute the universe are, as he conceives them, symphonically 
inter-patterned and ultimately harmonious. Yet his is no colorless Monism any 
more than it is Naturalism. For matter and spirit are both real. “Matter and 
spirit remain the fundamentals. Of these spirit gives organization, life, purpose, 
meaning, worth to the process. Matter furnishes the raw material and inertia.”?® 

This sounding of the cosmic note occurs again in the statement of Professor 
Leighton, who is struck by the fact that “it is given to man in his own solitariness 
(as Doctor Whitehead puts it) to reach to the whole of things. This attitude of the 
individual spirit toward the whole of things—cosmic emotion and its imaginative 
setting—is his religion.” 

Such unhesitating recognition of Spirit, Value, Personality at the heart of 
Reality, on the part of these writers—while keeping Spirit within Nature, or the 
Cosmic Whole—comes very near to being Royce’s Absolutism once more in a fresh 
form. Attractive as it is, it seems to me somewhat illogical and metaphysically 
incongruous, for the reason that like all Monisms it ignores transcendence, or if 
transcendence is granted it is not distinctly personal and teleological. Professor 
Wenley puts his finger on this weakness when he writes: “The prevalent immanence 
dictates the condition of any possible transcendence, the one actual, the other ever 
actualizing, both together attesting a definite nature, which happens to be the only 
Whole that can furnish all the terms indispensable to a rounded interpretation.”!* 

That which possesses value in itself and passes value judgments upon experi- 
ence—that is, Spirit, Personality—while it is immanent in experience is, as proven 
by its very power to recognize value, transcendent. It may be in the Whole, it is 
not entirely of the Whole. If Cosmism would outstrip the New Realism and view 
the Whole from the standpoint of spirit, it must transcend the Whole and become 
super-cosmic as well as cosmic. It is impossible to avoid Naturalism without first 


getting above nature to Spirit, and then returning into nature to find Spirit there. 


* Vol. I, p. 164. 
* Vol. I, p. 437. 
* Vol. II, p. 411. 
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As a matter of fact this is what Boodin (but without recognizing the fact) does. 
In tracing the course of Emergentism, when he comes to the point where creative 
reason makes its appearance he observes that, “here we connect with another order 
of reality, a spiritual order, the creative reason in the cosmos.” This “creative rea- 
son in the cosmos” cannot be confined to the cosmos, else it is neither reason nor 
creative. 


Vill 


Passing now from the attempt to discover the waxing and waning types of cur- 
rent philosophy, let us take notice of certain changes apparent in these volumes 
which give an ampler atmosphere and tone to American philosophy than has char- 
acterized it of late. 

In the first place there is a prevailing catholicity of scope and spirit which well 
becomes Philosophy. The synthetic spirit is here—although it might be still more 
complete than it is. Why, for example, cannot Professor Lovejoy find some rational 
reconciliation between Temporalism and Eternalism? 

This catholicity is refreshing. Philosophers are, or at least they should be, 
open-eyed, comprehensive observers and interpreters. Truth is to be viewed as an 
organized whole. In these volumes it seems to be becoming recognized as organic 
and integrated. 

A vision of an approach to a true synthetic philosophy rises before the mind 
of the reader of this symposium with its mature and comprehensive thought. 
Professor Hocking is its outstanding prophet, having elsewhere, as well as here, 
happily assumed this enviable réle.1* His is the truly catholic mind. He can even 
embrace paradox, as his “principle of ambiguous simplicity” attests, to say nothing 
of the principles of initial empiricism, inclusive reality, tentative mysticism, and 
the union of value and fact. Nor is Hocking alone in this attitude. It reappears 
constantly throughout these volumes. 

It is significant that Art finds large place in this comprehensive view of 
Philosophy. H. B. Alexander’s striking interpretation of the kinship of philosophy 
and art is a fresh and contributive note and finds hearty support in Leighton’s well- 
aimed rebuke to our generation: “Living should be a rich, full-bodied art, and we 
are as a people such rank instrumentalists that we sacrifice the art of living to the 
machinery that should subserve living.”!® This allusion to instrumentalism might 
seem to reflect upon Professor Dewey, but Leighton declares that his quarrel is not 
with Dewey, but with his followers. As if to justify this concession, Dewey in his 
genial reminiscent contribution, introducing the second volume—entitled From 
Absolutism to Ezperimentalism—lays aside his anti-idealistic weapons and pays 
unexpected tribute to Plato, and even to Hegel, and looks forward to “an integrated 


* Cf. his Types of Philosophy (1929). 
* Vol. I. 
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synthesis in a philosophy congruous with modern science and related to actual 
needs in education, morals and religion.”2° 

Even Loewenberg’s “Problematic Realism” is, he asserts, “on its positive side 
a philosophy of liberalism and tolerance.” Yes; but the tolerance of Problematicism 
is very different from the tolerance of Conviction—and much less vital. Its natural 
outcome is indifferentism. If everything is problematic, the life goes out of every 
problem; nor is there any virtue left in tolerance. 


IX 


In keeping with this catholicity, one may note also throughout these chapters 
a frank friendliness toward religion. Clearly, religion is coming to be seen by the 
philosophical mind in something of its larger and more humane meaning. No 
longer, apparently, does the philosopher think it negligible, or alien to the province 
of philosophy. Professor Palmer leads off with a whole-hearted tribute to religion in 
general, and to Christianity in particular, that must startle some of his confreres. 
Alexander follows with an unhesitating recognition of the primacy of religion. 
Urban finds a certain leanness of soul in those who lack religion. Durant Drake 
assigns large and vital place to religion—a religion which he describes as without 
traditional beliefs and with a God who is an “essence,” “the ideal Good,” “the uni- 
versal self in each of us,” yet is not distinctly personal. Professor De Laguna 
cherishes an appreciative attitude toward Christianity, regarding it as consisting of 
“supreme moral obligation” and the recognition of “love as the guiding principle of 
life.” Edward A. Siger closes his Confessio Philosophi with an appreciation of that 
mystical “wordless philosophy whose followers come to regard the person and the 
relation of persons to one another as the essence of reality.” James Hayden Tufts 
feels the need of “a new imagery for spiritual needs and values” such as is now 
lacking, but continues his relationship with the church counting the “common pur- 
pose and feeling more important than the credo.” 

The striking thing about this disclosure of the attitude of the contemporary 
philosophic mind toward religion is its complete spontaneity and genuineness. It is 
not couched in purely abstract terms, but conveys a concreteness and warmth which 
lend it a character of more than mere academic assent. Professor Palmer is the 
outstanding instance of a philosopher who expresses with a simplicity as refreshing 
as it is mature his faith in the Personal God of his fathers. He expresses that 
faith in these words: “The Good News of the Fatherhood of God I accept and 
find in it daily strength.” 

The somewhat hesitant but wholly sincere religious affirmations on the part of 
many are very significant and serve to more than offset the metaphysical prob- 
lematicism of Loewenberg, the alogical relativism of Ducasse, the cosmic hopeless- 


ness of Parker, the paganism of Santayana, and the naturalism of Sellars. 


*”Vol. II, p. 26. 
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xX 


Do such signs of renewed interest in deeper and more ultimate human issues as 
appear in these volumes indicate a return in the direction of conservatism? Not if 
by conservatism is meant uncritical acceptance of dogma and tradition, but con- 
servatism in the constructive sense is certainly much in evidence here. Such indi- 
cations of the re-appraisal of the great sustaining stabilities and values as Professor 
Adams’ continued emphasis upon “significant structures,” Professor Alexander's 
tribute to the soul of Beauty and the significance of symbol, Professor Perry’s align- 
ment of himself with what is “Christian and democratic,” Professor Urban’s valiant 
defense of fundamentalism in philosophy,*' as he rather facetiously terms it, and 
others of a similar tenor, indicate that the disintegrating tendencies which are now so 
rampant in the realms of literature, education and morals have stirred the 
philosophic mind to reflection and objection and will not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged by the protagonists of reason and verity. 

It is a fitting circumstance, if no more, that this progressive conservatism 
comes to its crowning expression in the two concluding chapters, one by Wenley and 
the other by Woodbridge, both of them trained under the older tradition, yet both 
in close touch with present-day thought. Professor Wenley dwells upon the per- 
sistence of ideals and praises the “serene rationality of ordinary folk who know 
how to keep their heads and tempers, betide what may” (p. 409), and closes with 
the calm confidence of these words: “Partial unity being an external present, dis- 
illusion takes to flight before authoritative tenable conviction.” Professor Wood- 
bridge, after making sufficient contact with current philosophy through Santayana, 
pays worthy tribute to Aristotle, Spinoza and Locke, and concludes with an expres- 
sion of reliance upon the trustworthiness of thought. 

In these volumes Philosophy again appears in her ancient and essential réle of 
criticism and construction, affording once more, in these days of confusion, a fresh 
interpretation and justification of man’s deepest experience and highest sense of 
values. 


* Vol. II, p. 380. 
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Drama in the Service of Worship 
con- Wituam J. THompson 
ndi- Madison, N. J. 


ssor 
er’s AST July I attended the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Judas, seething 
gn- L with remorse, dashes hither and thither shrieking, “Have I to drag on this 
ant life of agony?” Convulsively he loosens the girdle which binds his robe and 
ind ties one end, boa constrictor like, around his neck and fastens the other end to a 
So limb of the nearest tree. The curtain falls, leaving one’s wrought-up imagination to 
the follow him dangling into eternity. This harrowing scene of the apostate burned 
al- deeply into my consciousness, “The wages of sin is death.” 

Jesus with a white towel and a basin of water stands before Peter addressing 
m him: “Reach hither thy foot.” He stoops and washes Peter’s feet. So does he with 
nd each of the others, giving to that consummate grace, humility, an aura befitting the 
th signing of the Peace Pact. 
r- There is Barabbas, the culprit, of downcast mien, his twisted shape enswathed 
W in rags, his dishevelled hair dangles and tangles over his face which is as bestial as a 
h demented ape’s. The infuriated mob choose to release this derelict in preference 
3 to the Lord of Glory. The very stones reverberate their delirium of joy. Jesus 


- rejected stands, a poem of composure and of every excellence of mind, heart and 
will—majestic grandeur enthroned. 

- The dolorous death procession to Golgotha approaches. The lamentations of 
his mother are of one whose “love is more than love” for her Son who is bearing 
f the instrument of torture on which he is shortly to be nailed. It weighs him down. 
His step is labored. More and more bent under the oppressive load, he suddenly 
collapses, the beams crashing upon his prostrate form. 

The hour is nine. The crucifixion begins. The cross is on the ground and 
Jesus prone upon it. Bang! bang! strikes the hammer driving a nail through his 
right palm, next through his left palm, and afterwards through his feet. Up the 
cross is lifted and down into the socket it drops. Behold the Man! The Son of 
God! The Saviour of the world! The climacteric moment arrives. “It is finished.” 
Thunders roar. The earth wrenches on its axis. My eyes are suffused with tears. 
My heart is strangely warmed. My soul is on the Mount of Transfiguration. I 
would join with the thousands of thousands around the throne in “Worthy is the 
Lamb, that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing!” 

The drama, so effective, should it not be employed to spread the Good News? 
Opponents cite pages of its untoward history. At the dawn of our era the Roman 
drama from crown to toe was licentious. Roman law branded actors Jnfamia. 
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First-century Christians tabooed them. The attacks of Saint Augustine and Saint 
Chrysostom were vitriolic. Puritans were so unrelenting against “the devil's drawing 
room” that they would have hung actors and fined spectators. “Be your joy in 
church attendance,” admonishingly spoke they, “and in prayer meetings and ip 
devout singing of Psalms and in holy conversation.” 

Not a few present-day sermons are dry bones which saints gnaw with the 
dental remnants ruthless time has spared them, for the same reason a dog gnaws ¢ 
bone—there is ncthing else. If all jejune sermons were published the world itself 
could not contain them; indeed, would not. Christ sanctioned sermons; do not 
annul, but perfect them. “Crush the infamous thing,” Voltaire should have changed 
to “Purify the church.” Purify the drama and use it for Christ. 

The dramatic in our nature harks back to the dim wons of 500,000 years ago 
when Pithecanthropus erectus was the Henry Irving of Globe theatre, Java. Note 
the millions weekly at movies and recall the attendance of 383,000 at the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play last summer, journeying there from the uttermost parts of 
Christendom. Children are imitators of sights and sounds par ezcellence. They 
feast on make-believe. Adolescents eagerly understudy stellar heroic roles. Old 
men turn back the years, as leaves of books, and dramatize in phantasy their acts 
of yore. We humans are incurable histrions, our stage the world. You could not 
extirpate the dramatic if you would and would not if you could. Happily it lends 
itself to religion. 

It has been so used. Permit a spray upon your historical flora. India’s drama 
unquestionably originated in religion. Japan claims the same genesis for hers, 900 
B.c. Assyria and Persia worshiped their gods with dramatic pomp. Greek drama 
shone gloriously. Law courts adjourned and prisoners were released; though not 
compulsory, yet half of Athens attended during the six days’ performances. Each 
one had hymns and acts to divinities. They contended that the mouth and throat 
were not the only members to worship and insisted on the entire body praising 
Dionysus. The dance did this. 

Moses would impress upon the Hebrews their providential deliverance by the 
drama of the Passover and their exile in the Wilderness by the drama of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Medieval churches used the drama to portray saints’ lives, 
Miracle plays; to allegorize the frightfulness of vice and virtue’s blessedness, moral- 
ity plays; to depict the suffermgs of our Lord, Passion plays, so common in the 
twelfth century. This all was not only contemporary with but also causal in the 
prevailing religious fervor. Athens, where flourished Greek drama, was a city of 
30,000 with more per capita in its Who’s Who than any eity since. Shakespeare is 
an ofispring of drama. Drama is one of the most cherished literary products of 
human intelligence. 

Quakers close their meetings with a handshake. Methodists have two sacra- 
ments and the laying on of hands in ordination. Roman Catholies celebrate mass 
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with solemn adoration and gorgeous splendor. I have yet to hear a Romanist 
disclaim its soul-engaging spell. The drama should be used to the conscientious 
ytmost by all branches of the Christian Church. 

An actor’s eyes, countenance, muscles, whole body in simulated situations bring 
him into the experience envisaged. Johann Zwink, who took the part of Judas, had 
to be rescued from self hanging. The dramatis persone, being living persons, 
make the phantom Job a real person whom you see entangled in the coils of life’s 
mysteries and hear groan under the maddening pangs of undeserved suffering. On 
your finger tips you feel the unfilial teeth of Regan and Goneril sharper than 
serpents’, and run for an antiseptic. The wife of Maier, a Christus, would not 
remain beyond the “Last Supper.” The sufferings and death of her husband were 
too real. Realistic effects upon performers and onlookers are pronounced. Virtue 
and religion in dramatic action make the gospel real. 

Preachers tend to merchandise in the strong meat of the Word and serve to 
the tastes of hearers of 135 IQ for whom they seem to have a penchant. Preach- 
ing’s trend is intellectual and principally through the ear. The drama through the 
ear and the eye may equal preaching intellectually and surpass it emotionally. All, 
from Abraham Lincoln down, at “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” laugh together, cry together, 
and rage as one man. The drama transmutes the preacher's cold aggregation into 
a warm congregation and threads it with the network of conscience, whose nerve 
endings, like organ keys, he touches to thrill with righteousness. 


“The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King.” 


“The long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” are a sermon’s static setting. The 
setting in the drama is animated life and tends to surpass the sermon’s setting as the 
organic surpasses the inorganic. The realism of the drama, its appeal to con- 
science, to intellect, to emotion, its teaching in theological seminaries, its provision 
in church architecture, its organization in leagues and its increased output in litera- 
ture make us rejoice. Dean Inge sees salvation in drama. 

In the hoped-for drama I have in mind, whether of the advent, the resurrec- 
tion, or one of lesser import, the principal réle is the preacher and his message. 
The latter he must emphatically fully believe. Interrogation marks after recognized 
essentials of our faith are of portentous gravity when found in preachers’ minds. 
Prof. G. H. Betts’ The Beliefs of 700 Ministers furnish scant oxygen for optimism; 
perhaps less if the strength of these clergymen’s beliefs had been mentioned. Of 
thirty-six persons now preparing for an evangelical ministry twenty-eight expressed 
full belief in “God is a Spirit and they that worship him must do so in spirit and 
in truth”; three had a fairly strong belief, three had some doubt, and two were 
neutral. Twenty-eight fully believed God answers prayer, eight believed it fairly 
strongly, three had some doubt, four had more doubt. That God is love twenty- 
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seven fully believed and nine fairly strongly believed. How far these shortages jn 
full belief are typical of the ministry to-day I will not conjecture, but shall quote 
from Chaucer: 

“If gold rust, what shall iron do? 

For if the priest be foul in whom we trust, 

What wonder if a common man should rust.” 

Amid this rise and fall of empires of ideas how dare they believe their theologi- 
cal tenets absolutely true? Would not a flea nonchalantly supping on a lion’s lip be 
caution personified to such cocksureness? Is not Oliver Cromwell’s remonstrance to 
a group of Presbyterian ministers for their warning: “My brethren, in the name of 
Christ I beseech you to think it possible you may be mistaken”? 

The Right Rev. Dr. Cocksure: Your reverence cannot in a diapason preach, 
Verily, Verily. You must soft pedal to Perhaps, Perhaps. You are a bird of para- 
dise with predestined broken wing. 

Ever art thou doomed to be an earth-hopper amid yawning mouths of fledglings, 
dropping into their hungry maws a worm! Ah, a strand of yarn—perhaps. God 
does witness with my spirit; then, nothing wavering, I can speak that I do know, 
testify that I have felt and “publish to the sons of men the signs infallible.” 

Man is made to believe and wants to believe fully all he possibly can. He 
craves a preacher who speaks out of an abundance of full beliefs. A preacher with 
a fifty-fifty belief that God is love might withdraw to the chemical laboratory. 
That is the place to generate CO,. A sixty per cent belief and forty per cent doubt 
in redeeming grace in Christ is a moderate homiletic zephyr that tickles the pennant 
at the masthead. A seventy per cent belief and thirty per cent doubt is a fresh 
homiletic breeze before which the mainsail nods. An eighty per cent belief and 
twenty per cent doubt moves vessels. A ninety per cent belief and ten per cent 
doubt is a homiletic gale that speeds through winds and waves. A 100 per cent 
belief and no doubt is a Jonathan Edwards—John Knox tornado, wrecking Satan's 
battleships and sweeping the fleets of potential saints into the Celestial Port— 
taking the kingdom of Heaven by violence. Only navigators with 100 per cent 
belief should be given a Master’s license. This flood-tide belief preaching is ordained 
to save a behaviorism crazed and humanism warped world. 

A sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind and tongues of fire were the 
dramatic setting of the day on which preaching was born and added three thousand 
who were saved. In fitting modern dramatic setting may not full belief preaching of 
God our Father, and our oneness with him in Christ, accomplish still greater? 
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A Practical Psychology for Pastors 


Ricuarp D. HoLLINcTon 


Evanston, Illinois 


HE studious minister of to-day must add to the academic psychology of the 
schools an understanding and appreciation of the newer movements, which 
may be grouped under the name Genetic Psychology. This new movement 

differs from abstract school psychology in three ways. Genetic psychology first of 
all seeks for causes, not how but why. For example, what is a person doing? He 
is writing a book! Why? Because he desires, or wishes, or wills to write a book. 
But why the wish? Because his past contains certain elements which furnish a chain 
of causes. In a certain sense genetic psychology is causative or deterministic, in that 
things do not happen haphazard. A certain inheritance, plus certain surroundings, 
plus certain training always equals certain character. 

Then, genetic psychology is purposive. Even Freud recognizes a “Reality 
Principle” or ideal for the ego, and the object to be attained is an integrated person- 
ality which shall be oriented to and at home in the real world. 

Finally, genetic psychology is pragmatic. It is not a complete system logically 
developed, but an eclectic choosing of theories and ideas that have proven their 
worth in actual practice. McDougall says: “My object is the bringing together 
what seems to be most fruitful in contemporary academic psychology.” Educators, 
both secular and religious, social workers and psychotherapists of all schools are 
founding their work on this psychology, and the attempt is here made to give such 
an outline with directions for further study as shall make this psychology a working 
tool for ministers in their profession as pastors. 

The facts can be arranged in three different forms: (a) an exposition of the 
normal development of the individual systematically schemed; (b) the same facts 
looked at chronologically, or according to different life periods; and (c) the twists 
and turns by which the normal becomes unusual, abnormal, or diseased. 


A. Tue Normat Genesis OF THE SELF 


The main thesis asserts that in each individual there is a central life force, 
which we may call the psyche; that on the physical side this life force is intimately 
related to and conditioned by the bodily mechanisms; that as experiences accumu- 
late it rises into activities which we call mental and becomes reasonable and ra- 
tional; that as the psyche develops individuality and personality, it ascends into 
the realm of ends, of ideals and spiritual forces and values, which manifestations we 


* Outline of Abnormal Psychology, McDougall. Scribner’s, 1926, Pref., p. viii. 
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call the soul; and finally, that the personality, the ego, is the resultant of the action 
and reaction of all of these forces, physical, mental and spiritual. Genetic psychology 
takes orderly account of all the factors which thus enter into the making of the 
soul. 

The study of the first factor in all life, inheritance, shows to-day a lessening of 
the importance of heredity. In no family can the nature of the child be predicted. 
Says Jennings: “The theory of fated unit characters is gone, clean gone. Any pair 
of parents can produce millions of different combinations, each combination being 
a child of different characteristics.”* 
to structure, not to function of those structures when placed in a stimulating en- 
vironment. The inheritance may produce “one set of characteristics under one set 
of conditions, and another set of characteristics under other conditions.’ A further 
singular fact is that imbecile children are very often born in the so called “best 
families” with no traceable taint in the ancestry. The Christian pastor, therefore, 
looks upon every family in his care with perfectly open and unprejudiced mind; 
sometimes “a prophet comes out of Nazareth” or perhaps “his parents did not sin” 
that mental blindness has come upon the child. 

Original human nature is manifested in instinctive action; that is, life has 
certain ways of expressing itself. McDougall divided these into six primary in- 
stincts: flight, repulsion, curiosity, pugnacity, self-abasement-assertion, and parental 
or tender emotion* and these instincts are not only modes of reaction, but are 
hormic, vital impulses, “the prime movers of all human society.”5 The dynamic 
theory of instincts considers the individual as a living, growing, peculiarly dynamic 
whole, meeting stimuli by drives—for power or wholeness, for sexual satisfaction, 
and for comfortable living. “The drive for power is never crushed, the sex drive is 
never stilled, the drive for comfortable living ceases only with death.’® 

These drives or instincts act and react to the stimulation of the world around 
and the reaction in the psyche is called emotion. Simple reactions combine with 
more complicated emotions, such as fear or love, the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and we have the feeling or emotional life. Then these emotions tend to become 
attached to or grouped around objects, ideas, events or persons to form psychic 
groups or sentiments which are the real units of character and which bring about 
consistency and stability in the inner life. Here is the vital work for preachers 
and pastors, to transmute the instinctive self into a moral and spiritual self by 
building sentiments, which are accepted by the individual, with which he identifies 
himself, and toward which he bends his volition. “The sentiments determine our 


Further, biological inheritance applies only 


*“Prometheus” or Biology and the Advancement of Man, Jennings. Oxford Press, 
1927, p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 

* Social Psychology, McDougall (10th ed.), Luce, Boston, 1929, p. 29. 
* Outline, p. 218. Social Psychology, p. 44. 
*The Psychology of Religious Adjustment, Conklin, pp. 20, 22. 
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permanent interests—in fact, they are our permanent interests looked at from the 
point of mental structure.”? 

The development of our life is prismatic, three-sided, according as we look at 
it from the angle of feeling, thinking, or doing. Each side is integral and must be 
understood. 

1. Feeling. An emotion perseveres after its cause has disappeared, and attaches 
itself to sueceeding events; it chooses the things to which it will react. Anger at 
breakfast, “gruffy,” “grumpy” all day—these are moods. Moods become stabilized, 
habitual, determining temperaments and traits, traits of weakness or power; and 


” 6 


by means of traits we classify people into types of personality. Sir Arthur Thomson 
distinguished three types of mind: (1) practical, materialistic men of‘action; (2) 
men of feeling, emotional, of artistic insight; (3) men of intellect, to know, not to 
do Jung made the division into introvert and extrovert, which was carried into 
detail by Hinkle.® The introvert is self-conscious, hyper-sensitive, hesitant, reticent, 
of abstract reasoning; the response to stimuli is through thoughts and emotion, not 
through action. The extrovert is at home in the world, deals with facts as they 
exist, acts first and thinks after, is aware of objects directly through sense reports. 
Conklin!® shows that people with different religious backgrounds respond to different 
religious appeals. A mind with wonder dominant responds to theological appeals; 
a conceptional mind to intellectual appeals; others to tender emotions, to esthetic, to 
social appeals. A wise pastor-preacher understands how to vary his appeals to 
bring response from a varied congregation. He will also know that while all these 
types are merely abstractions and that people are individuals and vary from all 
types, yet he will save himself much misunderstanding and strain if he will first 
honestly assess his own personality and then allow for differences of thought, emo- 
tion and response in the multiple personalities with which he deals. 

2. Thinking is cognition, recognition, imagination, and reasoning through com- 
parison, judgment and the laws of logic. Learning is intelligent when it successfully 
adjusts the personality to its environment. Mind as reason is the integration of 
our experiences. It means mental balance, co-ordination of mental processes, mental 
control. 

3. Doing raises the question of the will, or volition. This has two elements: the 
power of choice or decision, and making the choice effective, or volition. Modern 
psychology does not know a completely uncaused act of choice. “The hypothesis 
of present-day psychology is that every bit of conduct is an end product conditioned 
by what has gone before and out of which it issues.”!!_ This does not imply that all 


* Souls in the Making, McKenzie. Allen, London, 1929, p. 77. 
* Outline of Science, Thomson, Vol. IV, p. 1175. 

* Recreating the Individual, Hinkle. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923, pp. 184-5. 
*” Conklin, Opis cit., p. 87. 

* Outlines of Psychiatry, White (12th ed.), Washington, 1929, p. 21. 
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causes are physical, for all psychical factors play their part; the sentiments and 
ideals become factors, most especially the form of self-regarding sentiment known 
as the sentiment of self-control. “For the man in whom this sentiment has become 
strong, the desire for realizing his ideal of self-control is a master motive, that 
enables him to apply his adopted principles of action, the result of his deliberate 
decisions, in spite of the opposition of all other motives.”!* The corrective for the 
“barnyard” morals of current literature is Henley’s war cry: 

“T am the Master of my fate. 

I am the Captain of my soul.” 
The will as volition is the power of the self to “canalize its impulsive energy along 
the line of its choice.” Menninger says that “theoretically we no longer recognize 
such a thing as the will; practically it is helpful to consider that the mental process 
resolves itself into action at a point of convergence or resolution, and it is convenient 
to call this the will. Let the new psychology rail at it as they will, it is the resolu- 
tion of the perceptual-cognitive-emotional process preceding it.” 

Here is the process of training: the judgment after deliberation chooses the 
ideal which will be most conducive to completeness and fullness of life, and the 
self must be free from its conflicts to realize the ideal. “The freedom of the will is 
progressively secured by the pursuit of an ideal capable of organizing all the instincts 
and leading to greater self-realization. It is not static, but dynamic and progressive. 
It is dependent on the progressive attainment of this larger unity.” 


Conscience 


Intelligence when it works in the moral sphere is as authoritative as in any 
sphere and gives moral judgments which the conscience “canalizes” in moral life. 
The authority of conscience is that it will not tolerate behavior which contradicts 
its standards and ideals. The psyche must be integrated by one master sentiment, 
which gives a place for instinct, is accepted by reason, is in harmony with the con- 
science, and is sufficient to enrich emotion and fructify activity through a lifetime. 
This integrated self living its ideal life in harmony with spiritual forces is soul life. 
Herein lies the supreme sanity of the Christian ideal: fullness of life in the perfec- 
tion of personality revealed in Jesus Christ, dedicated to realizing the kingdom of 
man and God on earth in ideal social relations, dominated by the supreme passion, 
love of man and God, with volition sustained and re-enforced by contact with the 
ensphering spiritual environment. 


B. Tue Crronowocica, GrowTH or THE Sou. 


It is said that a good surgeon must learn and forget anatomy three times. A 


* Social Psychology, McDougall, p. 254. 
*The Human Mind, pp. 187-8. 


* Psychology and Morals, Hadfield. McBride, New York, 1926, p. 107. 
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good Curé of souls should absorb the anatomy of the soul until it directs uncon- 
sciously all his ministry. The above minimum outline of psyche development be- 
comes a guide of life in the various stages of growth. 

Let it here be clearly stated that the function of pastoral psychology is vastly 
more important in creating psychic health than in psychotherapy or psychic heal- 
ing. Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase of twenty years ago, “The Strenuous Life,” seems like 
an antique haircloth sofa in the midst of the “overstuffed” life of to-day. Time and 
space have disappeared through the radio and the movie—Methuselah never could 
have dreamed in all his years of the complexity of the first five or ten years of a 
child to-day. The boy is auto-aero-radio-movie-minded at seven, propaganda- 
pressed at ten, and simply to save himself develops a “blasé sales resistance” at 
fifteen. Mr. Hoover rightly says, “Only children of a new generation can stand 
against this future world—a new generation, healthy, trained and mentally inspired.” 
And inspiration must come as the mind tunes to, absorbs, and is sustained by those 
higher ideals which we Christians call spiritual. Let the good shepherd begin by 
trying to “feed my lambs.” 

Child Life 

Every aspect of child life is providing a voluminous literature. Education, 
religious education, sociology, and psychology each has its specialized textbooks. 
The psychology of childhood has become the key to character, and the earnest pastor 
must look on every home where there is a child as a clinic in character growth. 
There is abundant material at hand’® for every pastor himself to understand and 
instruct and impress parents with their high calling as “Father” and “Mother,” to 
instill a respect and reverence for the individuality of the spirit committed to their 
charge, and to know that in these first few years of the child’s life are built the 
sentiments, complexes, and traits of character which largely direct the final per- 
sonality. One branch of the new psychology insists that the child either acquires 
or loses courage for the whole life battle in these first years.‘ As intelligence 
grows, perception expands, and sentiments develop, the child must be led to build 
into its own little world an emotional stability, a sense of the friendliness of the 
Universe, a comradeship with other lives, and a partnership with the “big Father” 
which will make religious influences as natural and simple a part of his life as 


physical and mental growth. 


“This bibliography covers only personal, not pedagogical or sociological material. 
Newer Ways With Children, O'Shea. Greenberg, 1930. The Healthy Minded Child, 
Crawford and Menninger. New York, 1930. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, 
A. D. Thom. Appleton, New York, 1928. Habit Training for Children, 1924, nine 
pamphlets. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Points on Child Behavior, Lawrey, N.C. for M.H. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood, 
White, N. C. for M. H. The Nervous Child, Cameron. 

* Individual Psychology, Wexberg. Allen and Unwin, 1930. 
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Adolescence 


No physician to the soul dares bungle his work with adolescents. He must 
needs spend much time “tuned in” for spiritual guidance as to “what to do with the 
young people,” and almost surely that guidance will lead him to thoughtful, per- 
sistent, hard study of the peculiar problems of that life period. The classic strains 
of this “storm and stress” time are most apparent: physical changes, maximal 
mental efflorescence, the drive of new ideals, hopes, standards, the will to power and 
the contending sex drives, abnormal emotional sensibility, idealism wrecked on 
reality, superelation or the sense of inferiority and sinfulness. Most especially the 
function of spiritual forces is answering the call of idealism in a life purpose, giving 
peace and quiet in forgiveness, sustaining power in the tempest of physical and 
mental storm.!7 Soul hygiene must include preparation for the changes in puberty, 
teaching as to the use and abuse of the natural normal instincts, physical health and 
exercise, discipline of work, above all the wise use of leisure and re-enforcement of 
purpose by Him in whom we live and move ».:1 have our being. Y. M.C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., playground, school, and church are not, all combined and co-ordinated, 
any too competent for this problem’s solution. 

In addition to the immemorial difficulties, the adolescent of to-day has new 
perils from the “Zeitgeist.” He is perfectly well aware of all the play of self, and 
sense, and sensuality in every life, and perfectly frank in thinking and talking of 
these things; and preaching and teaching which is merely pious platitude warms 
him not a whit. Christian living must be set before him as the “Way” into the real 
larger and “good life.” 

The authority of “Shibboleths” and “Tabus” is gone, outward restraint must be 
replaced by inward constraint, driven by ideals acceptable to the mind, enforced 
by the moral sense and desired with high passion. Milligan contends that an atheist 
is “one whose picture of God has been broken.” The God thought held before the 
youth of to-day must be that of personal Power in the Universe, with whom he 
may ally himself, “betting his life” on the better world, and “empowered,” as Paul 
has it, “by the love of God ‘broadcast’ in our hearts through his Holy Spirit.” 

Statistics prove that children born during or since the War are mentally more 
alert and emotionally more unstable than those born earlier, and every day proves 
that problems which they confront are the most complex, confused and catastrophic 
in all civilization. They cannot carry the new “high voltage” over the old wiring 
system. 

This period of searching for ideals is most opportune for the presentation of 
the Christian way of life as the perfect ideal of character and conduct. That 

“The Adolescent, Schwab and Veeder. Appleton, 1930. Personality and Social 
Adjustment, Lewis. Longmans, 1923. The Psychology of Religious Adjustment, Conk- 


lin. Macmillan, 1929. The Psychology of Religious Awakening, Clark. New York, 
1929. Mental Pitfalls of Adolescence, Stedman. N.C. for M. H. 
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presentation must avoid overemphasis of fear as a motive and must connect con- 
version with reality. The change must be from self-centering non-social life to a 
Christocentrie and thus altruistic socially expressed manner of life. 


Adult Life 


We are depressed by the evidence of lack of development in the life of to-day. 
On the mental side: the weekly with the largest circulation contains “no word an 
eighth grader cannot understand,” the most successful publisher started a newspaper 
“for those who cannot think,” and then another in pictures “for those who cannot 
read”; radio programs are adapted to “age 13” and “movies” appeal to “moronic 
minds.” Yet more serious is the number of “Peter Pans,” those who will not or 
cannot grow up; a few handicapped by deficient mental powers; more, coddled by 
a too soft environment, never have a chance to develop stability, but a larger num- 
ber who deliberately and with determination retain “infantilisms” into mature life. 
There are the adults who persist in phantasy thinking and emotional storms, deny- 
ing any discipline either external or internal, parents who jealously prevent their 
children from adult life, and the sensually passionate, selfish, emotional, whimsical 
infants who take marriage vows. The wise pastor must know that adulthood is an 
achievement, that “just growing” produces only “Topsies,” and that he must be 
able to bring mental, moral and spiritual development with the passing years.!® 


Religion and Psychic Health 


The wise minister must conceive of religion as both dynamic force and vital 
energy. Life is the secret of adaptation to environment; we appropriate sustenance 
and develop power. In religion, the drives for completeness in moral unity, for 
beauty, for knowledge, for power, for self lead the psyche to adapt itself to the 
spiritual environment by which it is ensphered and to appropriate mental and emo- 
tional energy and life and power for its spiritual life. Putting religious experience 
in terms of psychology, a vital active Christian life (a) gives a psychological unity, 
a high self-concept, a strong sentiment of self-control, a master purpose or sentiment 
and a master passion, thus producing the peace of a thoroughly integrated self;** 
(b) removes the inhibitions and nerve loss caused by internal conflict;?° (c) stimu- 


* The Psychology of Personality, Valentine. Appleton, 1927. Problems of Person- 
ality, Prince. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925. The Psychology of Character, 
Roback. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1928. The Healthy Mind, Elkind. Greenberg, 
1930. Personality and Psychology, Buckham. Doran, 1924. The Growth of Christian 
Personality, Powell. Saint Louis, 1929. Modern Psychology and the Achievement of 
Christian Personality, McKenzie. London, 1929. 

” Psychology in Service of the Soul, Weatherhead. Macmillan, 1930. Souls in the 
Making, McKenzie. Allen, London, 1929. Spiritual Direction, Pym. Morehouse, 1929. 

* Psychology and Morals, Hadfield. McBride, New York, 1926. The Spirit, Streeter. 
Macmillan, 1919. Article on Power, Hadfield. Religion in Life Adjustments, Stevens. 


Abingdon, 1930. 
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lates the vital processes; 24 (d) sublimates the lower libidio into creative activity 
and develops the free latent energy ;?2 (e) enables the individual life to become the 
channel through which the Life Universal may flow.** Every individual life is part 
of the universal stream of life. The Evolutionary Force, Jung’s “Libidio,” Janet's 
“Mental Energy,” Schopenhauer’s “Will to Power”’—what are these but various 
names for the same drive of life which the Christian experiences as the Life of God 
in the soul? 


Spiritual Direction 


The pastor is supremely the director of the religious life of his people. He must 
know at least in outline the principles of religious education, but further, the means 
of realizing the Christian life. The individual must be trained in private worship: 
systematic reflection on the relations of God to men in meditation, habituating the 
spirit to the presence of the Great Spirit, in communication, companionship and 
love. Especially does he need to know the technique of prayer and the place of 
imagination as opposed to the will in prayer.** As director of public worship, every 
preacher must see the purpose of worship services: a sense of the presence of the 
Spirit, attunement in confession and prayer, illumination, emotional uplift of the 
self and integration in decision. This direction of the subjective life must be made 
real by what Eucken calls “Activism.” Knowing by doing, actually “doing His 
will,” putting into daily drudgery the spiritual forces and powers, objective actual 
tests—this alone gives reality and sureness to spiritual living and saves it from 
being merely “compensation” or wish phantasy of the Freudians.?5 





C. ABNORMAL PsycHOLoGYy 


} It must be perfectly evident from this outline that the primary function of 
psychology for the pastor is in producing mental and spiritual health and growth, 
and he should thoroughly ground himself in normal life before venturing into ab- 
normal conditions. To-day, however, there is a clear call for a sane, wholesome, 
balanced, spiritual ministry to “sick souls,” and unless the pastor wishes to see his 
people handled by psychological “quacks” he must know something of abnormal 
psychology. 

The old Quaker who said to his wife, “All the world’s a little queer but thee 





* Bodily Changes in Pain and Hunger, Cannon. Appleton, 1915. Methods of Private 
Religious Living, Wieman. Macmillan, 1928. The Physiology of Faith and Fear, Sad- 
ler. Funk and Wagnalls, 1927. Faith and Health, Brown. Crowell, 1910. 

** Psychology’s Defense of the Faith, Yellowlee, 1930. Methods of Private Religious 
Living, Wieman. Macmillan, 1928. Secrets of Effective Living, Gilkey. Macmillan, 
1927. 

* Human Nature and Its Remaking, Hocking. Yale Press, 1918. 

* Methods of Private Religious Living, Wieman. Macmillan, 1928. The “Temple” 
and “Prayer,” Orchard. Our Unconscious Mind, Pierce. Dutton, 1928. 

* Psychology and Religious Experience, Halliday. Hodder and Stoughton, 1930. 
Article, “Are Religious People Fooling Themselves?” Fosdick. Harpers, May, 1930. 
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and me, and sometimes I think thee is a little queer,” made only one mistake. 
According to modern psychology, he should have included himself; we are all a 
little queer. Conklin, after taking ten pages to define normality, says: “A life con- 
forming to all that has been advocated above for normality probably never ex- 
isted."2 Bridges points out that there is no hard and last line separating normal 
from abnormal, but rather, “different degrees of abnormality, including supernormal 
as well as subnormal,” that “many abnormalities are merely idiosyncrasies and not 
pathologiea!” and that “the abnormal must not be identified with the undesirable: 
genius is desirable; stupidity, not.”**7 To restate the Quaker’s position, we are all 
of us abnormal, we have certain aberrations from the type; within the lines of 
physical and mental health these are our personal peculiarities; when they exceed 
these limits they become our infirmities. 

The pastor’s working conception of abnormalities must rest on two foundations: 
first, that “it is quite possible for one to experience dangerous tendencies and un- 
fortunate environment, or even be born with defects and still achieve a reasonable 
normality”;?8 secondly, that abnormal forms of human behavior must be thought 
of as distortions of the normal—that is, abnormal, morbid, and diseased states are 
simply extensions or intensifications of peculiarities, defects, or traits which are 
ordinarily normal.2® Menninger lists “Schizoid” (scissors) types, peculiar person- 
alities which break under any unusual strain. Pitkin declares that there are now 
ten million people in this country in unstable mental equilibrium from strains of 
life; these are all prospects for mental disease. 

Before venturing into the field of mental disease and its healing, one must 
know the meaning of certain terms. Abnormal psychology is the study of all varia- 
tions from the median normal mind. Psychopathology is the study of psychoses and 
psychonemoses, mental defects, and the mental aspects of ordinary physical 
disease.3° Neurology is the study and treatment of pathological conditions of the 
nervous system and brain, considered almost wholly from the physical viewpoint 
and is a branch of medical science. Psychiatry is a medical specialty where the 
object is the diagnosis and treatment of mental patients. It uses physieal and 
neurological tests, a thorough psychological and sociological study and generally a 
study along the lines of psychoanalysis. Both neurology and psychiatry require a 
degree in medicine.*! 


* Principles of Abnormal Psychology, p. iv. 

* Psychology, Normal and Abnormal, Bridges. Appleton, 1930, pp. 15, 27. 

* Principles, Conklin, p. 10. 

* The pastor should know The Psychology of Insanity, Hart, Macmillan, 1929, and 
The Human Mind, Menninger, Borzoi, 1930. 

* Psychopathology, Hart. Macmillan, 1930. Psychopathology of Everyday Life, 
Freud. Bell, 1918. - 

" Neurology, Krachlin and Bianchi. Little, 1924. Outlines of Psychiatry, White 
(12th ed.), Washington, 1929. 
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Psychotherapy is technically the application of psychology in treatment of 
physical or mental diseases. In its narrow sense, there are two schools of psycho- 
therapy, one which makes a thorough search by psychoanalysis through the sul- 
conscious for buried complexes causing the trouble, and re-educates and readjusts 
the individual to life;3* the other makes a general survey and builds up new com- 
plexes without uncovering the buried past. This latter includes suggestion and 
auto-suggestion. In its broadest meaning, psychotherapy would have to include «ll 
forms of mental healing, such as faith healing, hypnotic and hypnoid suggestions, 
spiritual healing such as Christian Science and Dowieism, New Thought, Occultism 
and any and every form of treatment which is not physical or medical.3* 

What, then, can the minister of Christ do and how far can he go in dealing with 
abnormal personalities? 


The Pastor as Consultant 


The pastor should be available to his people for consultations both regularly 
at a stated hour and by appointment, and should make it easily possible for one 
in distress to see him informally. For these interviews to be of value, the pastor 
must be cordial, confidential, sympathetic, and yet thoroughly objective. He dare 
not reveal surprise at conditions revealed, or despair of recovery. As soul physician 
he must have an impersonal detachment which enables him to see actual facts, and 
as pastor, have infinite tact and patience in re-education and recreation of the soul 
life. As a wise consultant he will meet the religious difficulties, doubts, and defeats 
of the soul, frankly, hopefully, and with skillful spiritual understanding and direct- 
ness. He should know the simple matters of mental hygiene,** such as physical 
health, the place of work, the need of avocation, and be competent to advise in 
simple cases of nervous overwork or worry, and to detect symptoms of incipient 
mental diseases sufficiently early to refer them to a trained psychiatrist.25 At this 
point, he will avoid two dangers. First, some cases which seem to be religious 
difficulties are in fact not religious at all, but evidences of mental disease. A fixed 
fear, frequent delusions, or remorse for the “unpardonable sin” should arouse im- 


* Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, Brill. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1921. Elements of Practical Psychoanalysis, Bousfield. Dutton, 1920. A General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis, Freud. Boni (14th ed.). Recreating the Individual, 
Hinkle. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923. 

* Psychotherapy, Munsterberg. Moffatt, Yard, 1909. Suggestion and Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Baudouin. Allen and Unwin, 1922. The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, 
Dubois. Funk and Wagnalls, 1908. Mesmerism and Christian Science, Podmore. 
Metheum, London, 1909. Psychotherapeutics, Prince. Badger, Boston, 1912. Clinical 
Psychotherapy, Diefendorf. Macmillan, 1923. Hypnotism, Practice and Theory, Bran- 
well. De la Mire Press, London, 1906. 

* Introduction to Mental Hygiene, Groves and Blanchard. Holt, 1930. Foundations 
of Mental Health, Bianchi. Appleton, 1930. The Healthy Mind, Fikind. Greenberg, 
1930 


* Religion and Morbid Mental States, Schou. Century Company, 1926. 
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mediate suspicion of a deep-lying cause.3* Secondly, hysterical persons may assume 
certain symptoms which are wholly psychogenic or within the mind, but only a 
trained physician can determine their origin. Therefore where neurasthenia or 
hysteria exists, the pastor should seek to act only upon the advice of competent 
medical practitioners. It would be fatal for any pastor to “treat” a “nervous case” 
which later proved to be Dementia Praecox or incurable paranoia. 

Probably the greatest field for the pastor is counsel in matters of family life. 
For this he will need exact knowledge of the working of the sex drive, the abuse 
and pleas for libertinism in young life,®* the restraint and guidance in young married 
life, the flaming in womanhood at about forty, the repulsions of the menopause 
and the stress of the drive in men between fifty and sixty.3* The juxtaposition of 
these drives and repulsions accounts for many sad breaks among couples long 
married. Here he ought probably to put “on probation” the “New Psychology” 
with its working out by Freud, Jung, Adler and others. Without becoming ob- 
sessed, he should know much of the unconscious, split personalities, compensations, 
projections, transferences, and all the theoretical machinery by which many cases 
are being helped, restored and re-educated. A definite line should be drawn against 
the pastor using psychoanalysis, because: (a) no one should use this who has not 
of violent affection 


’ 


been himself thoroughly psychoanalyzed; (b) of “transference’ 
to or violent reaction against the analyst; (c) the time element, two or three hours 
a week for at least six months; (d) unless a fee is demanded the process becomes 
interminable. If any pastor feels “drawn” to this work, he had better have some 
competent person uncover his “unconscious” motivation: the “rationalizations” here 
are very subtle and seductive. 


The Pastor and Physical Illness 


The pastor has a very large field of usefulness as a health bearer in physical 
illness. In the presence of physical illness he must radiate faith and hope. Old 
Doctor Muther says, “There is no drug as forceful as hope, and the slightest sign 
of pessimism in the face or words of the doctor can cost his patient his life.” 


* See cases I to X, given by Schou. 

* See Hadfield, Psychology and Morals, and Weatherhead, Psychology in Service of 
the Soul, Chap. VIII. 

* Men, Women and God, Gray. Association Press, 1923. Sex and Youth, Eddy. 
Doran, 1928. The Sexual Life, Malchor. Mosby, 1923. The Serual Life, Block. Factors 
in Sex Life of Women, Davis. Harpers, 1930. America’s Sex and Marriage Problems, 
Robinson. Eugenics Publishing Company, New York. 

” The New Psychology and the Preacher, Miller. Boni, 1929: The New Psychology 
and the Teacher, Miller. Boni, 1930. The New Psychology and the Parent, Miller, 
Boni, 1930. 
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The New England Imprint Upon Methodism 
Georce Crorr CELL 


Boston, Massachusetts 


N a June morning about six weeks after General Washington was hailed in 
New York as the first President of the United States, a man on horseback 
might have been seen riding along the north shore of Long Island Sound in 
the direction of Stamford, Connecticut. It has been said of this lone rider that “in 
the name of God he set forward.” He was a religious character, filled with the 
spirit of a great adventure. He was enacting an idea which for fourteen years had 
held captive his imagination and colored every hope. It was Jesse Lee, who came 
from the same regions and no doubt also from the same stock as the knightly Lees 
of old Virginia, one of the first families of that State and one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the republic. He took from a small band of Wesley’s followers, sit- 
ting in conference at New York in the month of May, 1789, an urgent Godspeed 
upon his long-cherished purpose to carry the banner of Wesley into the stronghold 
of the Puritan. Francis Asbury commented on Lee’s mission into New England as 
an event full of promise. “Our work opens in New York State. New England 
stretches out the hand to our ministry and I trust thousands will shortly feel its 
influence.” Jesse Lee’s post of duty was called Stamford Circuit. It was simply a 
door into and really meant New England. Exactly threescore years after the first 
Methodist society was formed at Stratford, Daniel Webster, speaking in the Senate 
of the United States for the preservation of the Union, referring to the national 
importance of Methodism, said, “I look upon that great religious community, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as one of the great props of religion and morals 
throughout the whole country, from Maine to Georgia, and westward to our utmost 
western boundary.” 

The place and importance of Methodism in world-wide Christianity, in par- 
ticular in the religious life of New England, is to-day universally recognized, con- 
stitutes a subject of the liveliest satisfaction, and always calls forth generous 
appreciation. It seems, therefore, opportune to look at this relation from the 
opposite point of view and ask what does Methodism owe to New England? The 
characteristic institutions of every movement are acquired under a well-known 
sociological law by the adaptation of itself to its environment. What does the 
Methodist movement in America owe to the formative influence of Puritan New 
England upon its development, especially upon its intellectual history? 

Lee’s first post, Stamford Circuit, was located within the Yale sphere of influ- 
ence. The Son of Virginia was, upon his arrival and request for a hearing, at once 
challenged by good people in Norwalk, Fairfield, and New Haven to furnish religious 
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and educational credentials. He was asked two pointed questions. “What are your 
(religious) principles? Have you a liberal education?” Lee was not wholly unpre- 
pared to meet the first challenge as to principles in theology, but the second question 
about his education struck a vulnerable spot in his armor. His reaction was typical 
for early Methodist leadership. “I told him (a selectman of Fairfield) I had noth- 
ing to boast of, though I had just education enough to carry me through the 
country.” This attitude of humility probably hid something which hurt and often 
rankled in the breast of early Methodist preachers. As men of simple but mighty 
faith, they could measure themselves to advantage even with men of intellectual 
force who had neither heart nor will for the things of religion or with men who 

eared very much for correct principles and doctrines, but very little for personal 

experience in religion. When confronted by men who in the words of the great 

Park of Andover had united “the Theology of the intellect with that of the feel- 

ings” and blended experience and action with reflection, they could not escape a 

poignant sense of inferiority in intellectual equipment. The discovery of this 

radical deficiency in education and the measures taken to supply it constitute the 
subject of this investigation. Before pursuing it further, another fact about early 

New England must be noted. 

After a year in Southern New England, which yielded results, Lee set his face 
toward the metropolis. On the 9th of July he looked down from the hills of 
Dorchester upon the Puritan metropolis and harbor. With what feelings and 
thoughts did he survey the scene? The obscure stranger had no triumphal entry, 
but was greeted by the very few who deigned to notice him at all with a stern 
scrutiny of his credentials. Every expedient failed to get him a hearing under 
either a public or private roof. Lee, from necessity, turned to Boston Common, 
where under the open sky he was heard by “three thousand.” Methodist writers 
have sometimes dipped their pens in sectarian impulses, taking their cue from 
Asbury’s complaints about the chilling treatment and frigid politeness accorded 
him, and have drawn a picture of Puritan coldness and hostility toward the Meth- 
odist strangers within their gates. Lee, more discerning than many of his col- 
leagues, did not feel thus injured by his reception in New England. After sixteen 
months’ experience, after proclaiming “the principles of Methodism in five New 
England States,” he was free to say that “in most places I have met with a kinder 
reception than I could have expected among persons holding principles so different 
from mine.” If to this we add that he came without credentials of any kind, it was 
a very generous attitude. He did not indeed meet with the open-handed hospital- 
ity of his own native sunny South. But, then, where else in the land could he have 
found anything quite like it? 

There was one other fact about early New England noted by the early Meth- 
odists which always struck the attention of keen-sighted observers. Francis Asbury, 
a commoner of old England who took the continent of America for his bishopric, 
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as John Wesley took the world for his parish and then turned it into a general 
superintendency, entered New England in June, 1791. Asbury remains easily the 
most picturesque figure in the early religious history of America. He was the man 
on horseback par excellence, surpassing even Wesley in his travels. Asbury was a 
little sore at his first reception in Boston and his failure to get a respectable hearing. 
“T have done with Boston until we can obtain a lodging, a house to preach in and 
some to join us. Some things here are to be admired, in the place and among the 
people ; their bridges are great.” Elsewhere he said, “Magnificent works, and none 
are ashamed of labor (italics mine). Of their hospitality I cannot boast.” Asbury 
here links together the symbols of industrial power and the signs of a strong social 
feeling as to the duty and dignity of labor. This is a conjunction of the greatest 
sociological importance. The sociologist will regard this relation as a causal one. 
Moreover, Bishop Asbury, the observer, was himself a commoner of English birth 
and familiar with the haughty class-consciousness of merry old England. Such a 
man who knew aristocratic England and also the slave-holding South might well 
take quick notice of the fact that labor in New England was not a stigma of dis- 
grace, but a badge of honor. “None are ashamed to work.” 

Now early Methodism already in old England, partly due to its plebeian 


constituency, but due far more to the positive spirit and definite principles of its 


founders, shared to the full the Puritan ethics, or as it is sometimes called, the 
apotheosis of labor. An exalted religious evaluation of activity in the world, a high 
religious appreciation of profitable industry of every kind became under the influ- 
ence of Geneva Protestantism the common property of each and every branch of 
West-European Protestantism, Methodism included. In spreading “Scriptural holi- 
ness,” the quaint phraseology of early Methodism over the new country, Methodism 
also spread this genuinely Puritan ethics of work. John Bunyan in his immortal 
allegory draws the character or describes the state of the City of Destruction from 
which Christian fled by two marks. It was inhabited by a people il-conditioned 
and idle. In the same spirit, John Wesley rated profitable industry the first ele- 
ment of Christian prudence. “An idle person, known to be such, is not suffered to 
remain in any of our societies. We drive him out as we would a thief or a mur- 
derer.” “To show all diligence and frugality in one’s calling is a standing rule con- 
cerning the observance of which we continually make the strictest inquiry.” 
Therefore, under the Methodist discipline, which in this vital point was a direct off- 
shoot of West-European Protestantism, as well as in the eyes of its founder, the 
idler of any sort or description, whether a bondholder or a beggar, was an outlaw 
from the Methodist societies. 

Since the spirit of early Methodism and the social economy which sprung from 
the Puritan ethic of labor were essentially the same, indebtedness either way is 
precluded. In the great battle of theologies or of religious principles, there is a 
different story to tell. The touch of Holland humanism, the rich legacy of Erasmus, 
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through the work of Arminius, upon the spirit of early Methodism drew its doc- 
trinal accents and religious teaching steadily away from the speculative in theology 
to the experimental and practical in religion and gave it a more humanistic tone. 
The divine causality was matched with human freedom in the doctrine of experi- 
ence. The attention of the religious mind was taken from the “bad lands” of 
metaphysics and fixed upon the meaning of God in human experience. Wesley 
himself came near building an absolute trust upon the indications of experience. 
Reality in religion has in our time come to mean something very like the rich and 
prevailing empiricism of Wesley’s understanding and interpretation of the gospel. 
In this respect the Methodist movement, due to the rich deposit of humanism in it, 
faced toward the future far more than many of its strenuous rivals, and has always 
had a bent of thought more congenial to the modern world. 

But neither the battle of theologies nor the strong social feeling as to the duty 
and dignity of labor, which is the fairest flower and choicest fruit of occidental 
Christianity, defines the debt of Methodism to New England. That obligation lies, 
so far as the American branch of Methodism is considered, in the field of educa- 
tion. And here the debt is profound and of supreme importance. The oldest 
existing educational institutions of American Methodism are, quite contrary to what 
we would expect, located in New England. The oldest of the secondary schools, 
Wesleyan Academy, established at New Market, New Hampshire, 1818, and trans- 
ferred in 1824 to Wilbraham, Massachusetts, is a New England foundation. Wes- 
leyan, the oldest of the existing colleges, was founded in 1831 at Middletown, 
Connecticut. The first theological foundation was laid at a convention held in 
Boston in April, 1839. It is part of the same story that the oldest of the Methodist 
historical societies is located in New England. Next to the Methodist Magazine, 
forerunner of the Methodist Quarterly and Review, which was and is American 
Methodism’s premier periodical of religious instruction, first issued in 1818, the first 
weekly religious periodical is a New England venture. In the statement of these 
facts, there is no interest whatever in the question of priority. They are cited 
for a wholly different purpose. The Methodist societies in New England were of 
later origin. Their founders were supplied by Maryland Methodism. They were 
weaker in numbers and always remained behind Methodism in other parts in their 
financial resources. Nevertheless, the pioneer literary and educational ventures of 
American Methodism were so largely and closely linked with New England influ- 
ence as to supply a very definite sociological problem. 

The explanation of this striking phenomenon, at any rate, cannot be found in 
the Methodist movement itself. From the standpoint of the inner law of the move- 
ment and its traditions, enduring educational and literary foundations ought to 
have appeared chiefly in other localities strictly in accord with the greater 
numerical and financial strength of the societies. The fact is that the key to the 
first educational and literary foundations must be sought and found primarily in 
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the influence of the New England environment upon the movement. The mother 
of these ventures was the necessity of providing an intellectual equipment to meet 
the inexorable demands of New England’s educational standards, which were always 
insisted upon for the Christian ministry. In the foundation of Wilbraham, Wesleyan 
and Boston Theological Seminary, Methodism in New England took out naturaliza- 
tion papers in a community built upon religion, education, and upon free and 
honored labor. The necessity which Methodism obeyed im providing itself with 
better educational credentials was laid bare ir the searching question put to Jesse 
Lee and the first Methodists: Have you a liberal education? Very few of them 
had even a high-school education. Their answer to the challenge was the founda- 
tion of academy, college, and university. 

The first feeble forerunners were followed by a very numerous train of Meth- 
odist literary or educational institutions. Historians are wont to speak of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, north of the Ohio and the still wider areas beyond The Father 
of Waters as the New England zone of influence in the republic. It spreads out 
like a fan from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. It was in this zone of influence 
that Methodism was most prolific of higher institutions of learning. This important 
fact was recognized and stated indirectly by Doctor Raymond in 1863. As princi- 
pal of Wilbraham and as part of a history of the academy, he said: “From the time 
the Wesleyan Academy was removed to Wilbraham, which took place in 1824, to 
1860, the Methodist Episcopal Church established, in the non-slave holding States, 
on an average every four months an educational institution of academic or higher 
grade.” Practically all of these foundations were laid in a region which was under 
the dominion of the principles written into the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
Through that ordinance the expansion of the republie was dedicated to freedom 
and New England principles were written in letters of living light across the face 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley. Among these principles and interests, religion, 
education, and industrial freedom had first place. 

The deep and lasting impression of New England principles upon the progress 
of Methodism can be traced along several lines. It is not intended to suggest that 
the movement derived its original interest in education from the New England en- 
vironment, Interest in education is as old as the movement itself, and was always 
implicit in it. And the denomination has been aggressive in its educational enter- 
prise. The Abingdon foundation in Maryland was projected the very year the 
church was organized in the United States. The desire for an educated ministry is 
as old as Methodism and an inseparable part of its history. But while the interest 
of Methodism in education is rooted in the example and influence of John Wesley 
and his colleagues, it was first in New England that American Methodism showed 
the tenacity of educational purpose which surmounted every difficulty. The roll 
of pioneers in western educational foundations who were either New Englanders by 
birth or were educated there is astonishing for its length and still more for the 
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importance of the individualities which appear on it. The hundred or more grad- 
uates of Boston University School of Theology who now fill professorships and 
presidencies may be considered a part of this steady stream of educational leaders 
from New England. 

The whole story of New England influence is summed up in the history of 
Methodist theological education. The root-principle from which all Methodist 
institutions of learning have arisen has been the pressing necessity of a better edu- 
cated ministry. This fact reveals the sharp point to the question first put to Jesse 
Lee and the early Methodists who ventured into New England: Have you a liberal 
education? This is the origin of Christian colleges. As the subject-matter of college 
education was broadened to fit the needs of laymen and so became less definitely 


religious or vocational, it became necessary to provide specific religious instruction 
and special training for the Christian ministry. This is the origin of our schools of 


theology in the United States. 

The founder of Boston University, W. F. Warren, after sketching in his annual 
report as president for 1872 the origin and history of the institution, proceeded to 
sum up the expansive influence of this first foundation upon the Methodist Church 
asa whole. “Its founders fought the battle (for an educated ministry) for all that 
were to follow. Its relation to the institutions at Evanston and Madison is almost 
directly parental. To found the former, Doctor Dempster resigned his position of 
honor and influence at Concord, and went forth to recommence the struggle of his 
life in the great West.” . . . There “he was privileged to organize” the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The founder of Drew Theological Seminary was a parishioner 
of this pioneer of theological education. The name of Daniel Drew is prominent 
upon Dempster’s earliest subscription books. This relation reveals when and how 
Daniel Drew acquired “the intelligent interest in ministerial education which cul- 
minated in 1866 in the magnificent foundation at Madison.” 

So much concerning foundations and beginnings: an examination of the radical 
changes in religious thought since 1870 throughout American Protestantism yields 
the same conclusion. While important contributions have come from many centers 
of Methodist religious thought toward a modus vivendi between historical Chris- 
tianity and the modern mind, the full intellectual freedom for grappling with the 
major problems of religious thought was first found in New England. We are, 
therefore, on solid historical ground when we discern in the first educational founda- 
tions of American Methodism, in the steady stream of educational leaders which has 
flowed from these sources into all parts of the world, and in the profound theo- 
logical readjustments that were initiated in these centers, the powerful formative 
influence of New England upon the intellectual history of Methodism. 
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The Next Step in Evangelism 


CuHar.es O. JupKINs 
Glens Falls, New York 


T is difficult to define “evangelism.” Being a life process, it is like life, hard to 

put into words. For years men have been trying to define life without suc- 

. cess. Perhaps the nearest to a successful definition is Bergson’s declaration 
“Life is change,” but this is a description rather than a definition, as “change” is as 
difficult to define as “life.” 

Evangelism is a life-transmitting process which can best be described and 
explained. Even Christ left it without a definition, but he described the process in 
certain general terms leaving it to be understood by means of experience only. 

This is wise, for if evangelism could be defined it would soon become a part of 
a fixed ritual and a matter for repetition, which would take the life out of it, for 
repetition is not the way to progress. 

We may proceed with the description of evangelism by the process of elimina- 
tion. Evangelism is not belief, nor does belief evangelize. A man may believe all 
about the person, the word, and the work of Christ without in any sense being 
evangelized. Evangelism is not knowledge, for a man may know the truth without 
being freed by it. Not being knowledge, evangelism cannot be taught. The way 
to its accomplishment can be shown, but beyond all teaching it awaits the leading 
of experience. Naturally, then, evangelism is not an education, nor an educational 
process. Just as religion is beyond the pale of education, so is evangelism, which 
is a religious process. This is the reason why the church at large is disappointed 
in the results of religious education so far as the evangelization of the people is 
concerned. The Bible School may be complete in its educational work and still, as 
it usually does, leave the graduates quite unevangelized. 

With these eliminations made, what is evangelism? It is a life process. It is 
the process of subjective spiritual revelation to the human individual resulting in 
the birth and growth of his inherited divinity, and the agencies operative in the 
evangelizing process are the God-consciousness of one man warming or lightening 
into consciousness the divinity in another man, unrealized up to this moment. 

Perhaps this life process is best described in Christ’s parable of the leaven. 
A living unit is put into contact with a set of units possessing the capacity for 
experiencing the life of the living unit, and of becoming vitalized through contact 
till the whole is leavened. This parallel is not complete unless it is understood that 
the units of meal in the measure possess the same type of life as that of the leaven, 
unawakened though it be. Christ revealed that humanity is divine and merely 
awaits the leavening process. 
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I believe that evangelism as revealed by Christ is always a petsonal process; 
that life proceeds from God, centers with radiant power in a God-conscious indi- 
vidual, and from him as a center of divine being ealls the divinity of another imto 
consciousness and so completes the evangelizing process. 

Evangelism, then, is the begetting of life by life, the evangelizing agents being 
God-conscious individuals. 

It is true thet evangelism is the medium for the progress of religion, and that 
evangelism is standing at a crossroads. On that account the spiritual attainment 
of the average church member is unsatisfactory. Evangelism, as it is practiced, no 
longer serves the purposes of Christ, with the result that the spiritual power of the 
church itself, and of the Christian community at large, is at a low ebb. It forms a 
“lag” in the advancing line of our present civilization. We cannot hope for the 
progress of our culture until the spiritual life has again attained its normal place 
as the leading element in it. Granted the accuracy of these general statements, it is 
evident that the creative power of the ministry should be applied to the discovery 
and operation of the next step in evangelism. 

The church has been built up by the process of mass evangelism. But wide- 
spread scientific education and the growing sense of the power of man over nature, 
together with the results of creditable criticism of biblical data and the psychology 
of religious experience, have caused mass evangelism to cease to operate at all 
widely. Nor may we expect it to occupy again a dominant place. I believe that 
the fundamental reason for its decadence is the widespread attainment of man’s 
consciousness of individuality, brought about by many processes working in the 
life of Christendom. Also I profoundly believe that evangelism, in order to 
operate successfully, must give its attention to the imdividual, recognizing the fact 
that he no longer looks upon himself as part of the erowd, but as a unit with his 
individuality intact. If a new form of spiritual revelation can replace the old mass 
evangelism, now so nearly dead, and so continue to provide leaven for the lump, 
all will be well. 

This change in emphasis is normal and in harmony with human progress in 
general, for the simple reason that individualism is the fundamental philosophy of 
life. The individual is the key to human progress because he is causal, and in the 
last analysis, is the unit in causality. The key to inorganic nature is the electron, 
as it is the center of causality in inorganic nature. The key to organic nature is the 
organism, as it is the causal unit in building up the organization. The key to 
human society is a human individual, as he alone is purely causal. Biologically, the 
individual is the human unit; “Unto us a child is born.” Psychologically, the ego 
feeds on all the other instincts by the process of sublimation, and becomes the crea- 
tive actor. And those of us who believe in revelation, and in the Christian revela- 
tion, clearly see that the causal center in the revelation of God is the soul of a man. 
The Great Revealer made it clear that revelation will progress from the soul of one 
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man to the soul of another man by the process of radiation of divinity until the 
kingdom of God appears as a personal experience of divinity, alike in essence yet 
diverse in expression, in each human being. 

The individual is the key to human progress. 

Some time ago the American mystic, Rufus Jones, wrote wisely on the subject, 
“Turning Inward.” This is the right note, but it is impossible for an organization 
to turn inward. An organization is heterogeneous, and disallows an inward turp- 
ing. If it should attempt to turn, it would be obliged to do so in terms of each 
member. Turning inward is a possibility only for the individual. A man can turn 
in to himself and there alone perceive himself in terms of his causal value, there 
alone perceive the spring and in what volume the waters are running. 

The problem of evangelism, then, is the isolation of the self, the recognition of 
divinity in the self, and the calling into dominant life the inheritance of God, which 
is the real man. While such a work may seem much more simple than the opera- 
tion of much of the machinery of mass evangelism, it is as delicate and difficult as 
it appears to be simple. Nevertheless, these things can and must be done if 
progress is to be made, and the work of the ministry is to find the way. 

I have said that the individual is the key to human progress, and the vital 
element of the individual is his self-consciousness. A man is his self-consciousness. 
It may be a little difficult to catch this conception at once, as we have been treat- 
ing men objectively for so long a time. A man passes, and we say, “There goes a 
man,” thinking of his instruments for action rather than of the man himself. And 
yet when the man himself is described it must be in terms of his consciousness of 
himself, and this word “consciousness,” which is coming into general use rapidly, 
must become universal in the minister’s vocabulary, for only in a man’s con- 
sciousness of himself do you find the existing man. Self-consciousness may or may 
not correctly mirror the real man, and yet, true or false, it is his measure. Millions 
of men go through life in illusion, and so never play a true part, and yet this illusion 
is all there is to the man’s self-consciousness. A few men discover reality within the 
self and arrive at a true self-consciousness, but true or false, 1 man’s self-con- 
sciousness is the man so far as he is concerned. 

But there is a key to consciousness whereby we arrive at the real man, and the 
key to consciousness is best described in the words “the point of consciousness.” 
“The point of consciousness is awareness of the complete self here and now, whose 
duration is a flash.” Under certain circumstances there occur flashes of self- 
consciousness which reveal the personality as a whole at these instantaneous points. 
Here, alone, a man is truly aware of himself, and according to the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, in that flash a man becomes aware of inherited divinity—that he is a 
divine being born from God. When in the light of that flash his perception of 
reality becomes clear, real evangelism takes place. Such a man is evangelized by 
revelation. The office of the evangelist is to make this process clear. 
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The problem of evangelism, then, is the isolation of the self at the point of 
consciousness, and in order to accomplish this it is necessary to conceive the self as 
a stream of consciousness. There are ample evidences that this conception is the 
true one. It was the conception of Jesus described in his words, “I came forth from 
the Father, and I am come into the world; again, I leave the world, and go to my 
Fatber.” It has been a common expression in philosophy; the words of the concept 
being “the stream of thought.” Any individual can recognize it as the conscious- 
ness of personal identity from the first memory until now, and beyond the present 
to the extent of his reach; for reach is constantly a part of every man’s awareness 
of himself. 

For the sake of analysis and self-isolation, the stream of consciousness can be 
considered in three phases. There is the entire subconscious life of the individual, 
including race memories, which means a flow from before the world was up to the 
present instant. There is the present instant, which is most completely described as 
the point of consciousyess, or the conscious self, and there is the reach beyond the 
present instant, which is usually conceived as a flow toward a more or less fixed 
anticipation. In order to prove this basis to be the true concept of the self as a 
whole, the reader is asked to analyze any experience of self-awareness, and he will 
see that the present instant has been projected from his entire past, that the only 
point at which he is keenly self-aware is this present instant, which is ever fleeting, 
and yet which is his unit and individual causal consciousness. He will also be aware 
that he is never devoid of a reach or flow toward some goal. 

The work of isolating the self at the point of consciousness in order to be the 
self in completeness, or in the words of the parable of the Prodigal Son, “To come to 
himself,” is to bar the flow of the subconscious lest it carry him past the point of 
consciousness and so deprive him of pure self-awareness. He must also disconnect 
himself from active self-anticipations or goals lest they pull him by the point of 
consciousness and so never allow him to come to himself. By these two acts, alone, 
can the self be isolated and reality experienced. 

It may be objected that these processes are too difficult for common practice, 
and while they might be operated by a select few, some of whom can seek the way 
of life by the application of psychological principles, some by means of philosophical 
conceptions, and still others by availing themselves of mystical insight, there will 
have to be a simpler way for the mass of men. There is no simpler way any more 
than there is a simpler way to get power out of a river than to build a dam and 
fix a penstock. There can be no simpler way because life is what it is. More- 
over, this first step in the new evangelism is an attempt to simplify the “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life” left undescribed by Christ when he stated the 
necessity of attaining a new birth. It is an attempt to make clear and practical 
what is known as the process of “getting off the wheel,” revealed in the East by 
Buddha. It is not difficult either of perception or practice when sufficient pains 
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are taken to make it clear. The writer knows this by his experience in this study 
with a class of men of fifteen years’ standing. This class has averaged well over a 
hundred men of all kinds and sorts. With them, by this means has occurred the 
opening of the door to spiritual power. 

What are the necessary steps in securing self-isolation at the point of con- 
sciousness? The first demand is the temporary interruption of the flow of the 
subconscious, or rather oblivion to the flow while concentration on the conscious 
self is made complete and revealing. The mass of mankind never perceives the 
self as a reality in the flow of life, but rather is forever at the mercy of the flow, 
and though unaware of it is a constant product of the subconscious urge. The 
mass of men is merely the index of the drive of yesterday, and all the yesterdays. 
They are like a man who chooses a wrong occupation in his youth and is driven 
by the stream of that wrong choice along the path of an unhappy existence, forever 
a misfit. Such a man can never find himself until the pushing drive of the sub- 
conscious stream of the wrong choice is stopped by the attempt to isolate himself at 
the point of consciousness. 

This is the tragedy of the traditionalist. Conscious only of the traditional flow 
in the subconscious mind of the race and himself, he becomes enamored of the 
power of the stream, and is so ceaselessly pushed past the point of consciousness as 
never to be himself, but is rather an index of the traditional stream. What a 
waste of power there is in such traditionalists because they do not interrupt the 
pressure of the stream long enough to find themselves and, by the light that is in 
them, guide the stream into new and living channels, and so save it from the other- 
wise inevitable fate of disappearing into the desert sands! 

Certain elements in the subconscious deprive a man of the power of self-isola- 
tion and the resultant self-discovery. The subconscious is full of fear memory- 
traces. These traces have been recorded during the struggle from childhood up 
to the present time. They include the fears inevitable in the process of growth. 
Life is too big for the individual in the growing days. We must not allow our- 
selves to believe that childhood and youth are life’s happiest periods. There is the 
buoyancy which springs from lack of knowledge and rising vitality during these 
periods, but they are none the less fraught with fears. I need not describe them in 
particular as the reader will remember the terrors through which he has passed; 
the miseries of childhood, the silent awful years of youth when life was a closed door 
and the capacity to open the door as yet unattained. The subconscious of every 
human individual teems with fear. 

Fear is such a dominant force that the course of life is often laid by it. It 
becomes the motive force, and drives in such a masterful fashion that unless a 
man develops the capacity for becoming unconscious of it, it will constantly force 
him well beyond the point of consciousness and deprive him of self-isolation and 
self-discovery. 
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Akin to this subconscious fear-motive is an almost universal complex, known 
as the complex of inferiority. Very few people are free from it. When men assume 
an attitude of superiority it is more often than not a compensatory action by which 
they hope to overcome the inadequacy they really feel. 

What a wretched driving force in the subconscious is the sense of inferiority, and 
how it has pushed men along the path of life in a state of mind utterly incapable 
of perceiving the real self! There is no inferiority consciousness when the real self 
is found. The real self is divine, and divinity suffers no sense of the inferior. 

A third element of the subconscious which deprives a man of self-isolation is 
fixed-opinion, that product of the closed mind. . Here lies the tragedy of creeds. 
Life is a flow and the attempt to strike it into static expression is to attempt the 
impossible. When opinions are fixed and are given mastery, the result is death to 
the attempt at self-isolation. 

Fixed-opinion chains a man to a past which is never equal to the demands of 
the present, and so never allows him to arrive at self-realization at the point of 
consciousness. The chain must be broken before the individual is capable of being 
aware of his real self. 

Enough evidence has been stated to make it clear that the process of evangel- 
ism through self-discovery must enable a man to become as completely as possible 
oblivious of the drive of the subconscious. Only so can he catch himself at the point 
of consciousness and appreciate his reality. 

When one has learned how to interrupt the flow of the subconscious, the next 
work is to balk the power of fixed self-anticipations. 

I use this term “fired self-anticipations” advisedly, for, of course, it is impos- 
sible to separate consciousness from the realm of anticipation in general. But when 
the anticipation resolves itself into an awareness of reach, with its horizon forever 
receding toward perfection, it becomes a general inspiration, and does not hinder 
arrival at the point of consciousness. On the other hand a fixed self-anticipation 
such as most men impose upon themselves, becomes so powerful a tyrant as to 
enslave a man and prevent his becoming aware that he has a self distinct from his 
ambition. Perhaps there is no greater foe to salvation or self-revelation at the 
point of consciousness than a strong fixed self-anticipation. How often biographers 
make a clear discrimination between the man when he is driven by his fixed goals 
and those moments when he is himself freed from slavery to his future. Woodrow 
Wilson was such a man; charming when himself, a self-eliminating tyrant when 
dominated by his fixed ambitions. 

In the press almost any day is the obituary of some able business man, dead in 
early middle age of heart failure, all too often because the tyrannical fixed anticipa- 
tion of himself in power through wealth made him a mere slave to fortune, an index 
of the tyranny of money-ambition. 

He who would isolate the self so as to become aware of his sonship in God must 
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studiously avoid fired goals, and the second step in the technique in self-isolation 
is the practice of this avoidance. 

Probably this phase is more difficult than shutting off the stream of the sub- 
conscious, because by its very nature humanity indulges in definite ambitions. We 
have been taught to have a goal, but to have a fixed goal is to be untrue to life. 
Life in the divine sense is a flow outdistancing all goals, and its only rightful antici- 
pation must be freedom to flow. 

The illustrations of fixed self-anticipations are numerous. On a material plane 
they are frequently in terms of the body and money. How many a man has never 
found himself because he is pulled constantly past the point of consciousness by 
some consideration of his body! He has deprived himself of reality through fear 
of some physical break, or because the family tradition fixes the probable length of 
life of its members. He has let some awareness of a body weakness rob him of 
potency at the point of consciousness by which he could have mastered situations in 
spite of difficulties. He has deprived himself of reality through some fixed ambition 
to be rich and retire at a certain age. Such cases are well known by many of my 
readers. I personally have known many a man whose self [ could never find because 
he had become the index of a fixed wealth-anticipation, so much so that neither 
the humanities nor morals stood in his way. 

Fixed goals on the mental "plane take the form of day-dreams.of future ability 
and power. The truth is there is no rational process whereby a man can work out 
an honest concept of his reality at a future date. When he becomes the expression 
of fixed anticipation of future worth he renders himself not only incapable of self- 
isolation and self-discovery, but on arrival at his goal finds it unequal to allowing 
him full self-consciousness. 

Perhaps the worst form of definite concepts is on the spiritual plane. When 
religion (which is “the life of God experienced in the soul of a man, and the center- 
ing and projecting of the soul into the life of God”) is struck into static creed 
and ecclesiastical order, with the future limited to fixed states of reward or pun- 
ishment, religion dies. The ecclesiastical expedient of an unchangeable spiritual 
goal has been one of the greatest hindrances to self-isolation at the point of con- 
sciousness and to the arrival of awareness of reality that humanity has suffered. If 
Lenin had meant the ecclesiastical expression of religion when he said, “Religion is 
an opiate to the people,” he would have told the truth; and that truth is not con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical expression of religion in the Byzantine Church. 

How many men have been deprived of the consciousness of divinity which is 
theirs by inheritance, because the ecclesiastical fixed self-anticipations thrust upon 
them have been anything but the expression of the divine flow of the human soul! 
A man can never arrive at true self-consciousness when he is haunted by the 
ecclesiastical goals of total depravity or unending servility, of spiritual inferiority, 
or condemnation at the hands of a divine Judge. In my own experience I have 
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been called in counsel to attempt to set free, through self-realization, three differ- 
ent women so obsessed with Anticipations of themselves as damned for committing 
the unforgivable sin, that they all eventually became insane and still remain so. 

Is it not clear that the next step in evangelism is the revelation of the individual 
through self-isolation at the point of consciousness, where, and where alone, he is 
aware of his inherited divinity, and being so aware is saved by the appeal of honor 
to live the life of God in an unawakened world? I must believe that this was the 
process going on in the life of Christ during the eighteen silent years after his insight 
into himself expressed in his twelfth year, and that the proof of his arrival at divine 
self-consciousness by this process of self-isolation was shown during his trial in the 
desert. 

If this suggested evangelical step appeals to the reader, I wish in closing these 
paragraphs to suggest in mere outline a simple technique by the use of which I 
believe he may prove the truth set forth in this article. There is no time here for 
elaborating or interpreting it. It must stand as merely suggestive. 

The technique of self-isolation and salvation through recognition of one’s son- 
ship in God and the answer to the call of honor proceeds in the following way. 

Three preliminary steps are essential: First, the command of time; second, the 
securing of personal privacy; and, third, the attainment of complete relaxation in 
order to secure absolute silence within. Having attained this absolute silence, one 
must then concentrate on pure spiritual reality within the soul—in other words, on 
one’s divinity. This concentration will bring recognition of the truth that God is 
immanent in the individual’s divine soul. 

The next step is to project the divinely recognized self into God Transcendent 
while he is immanent, or within the soul. Persisting in the recognition of the 
affinity with God Universal and Transcendent will bring the seeker to experience, 
first, the reach into immortality by which he may live above the time sense, and 
second, the reach into universality by which he attains supremacy to space. 

Now he can affirm the immortal and universal consciousness and experience the 
truth that he himself with God is absolute, and that all else is merely relative to 
the consciousness of the absolute within him. 

In the power of this divinity consciousness, let him go down to the day’s work. 

By continuous practice of this technique, the subconscious is left in oblivion, 
the pull of fixed self-anticipations is cut away, self-consciousness in its reality is 
attained, and the power of personal divinity is acquired. 

This is being evangelized by the revelation that the God-consciousness of 
Christ is also yours. 
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Passion Week in Jerusalem 


JoHN Westey McKetvey 
Bonn, Germany 


PRINGTIME in Palestine is a most glorious season! From the beginning of 
December until the end of April the fervor of all Nature reawakening {il|s 
the land. Spring is at its full when Easter time rolls round. And at Easter 

time, from a religious standpoint, the land is reawakened too. 

Two days before Palm Sunday the followers of Mohammed begin their spec- 
tacular Neby Mousa festival. The day after is the Jewish Sabbath, but for the 
Jews and Samaritans it is more than an ordinary Sabbath—it is the eve of the 
Passover. For the former it means the remembrance of Yahweh’s providence, the 
reunion of families, and the eating of the Passover meal. For the Samaritans it is 
the Passover sacrifice on historic Mount Gerizim, where through the millenniums 
they have kept this feast, accompanied with the slaughtering of the pascal lambs. 
So for both Jews and Samaritans there is great religious enthusiasm during Passion 
Week. The Passover meal is hardly over when the Christians begin to hallow the 
Passion of the Christ. Thus within one week the souls of three great religions are 
stirred to their depths—Jews, Moslems, and Christians. 

The Grand Mufti of the Supreme Moslem Council left the Holy City by 
Saint Stephen’s gate the Friday before Palm Sunday in official lead of the followers 
of Mohammed in their departure to Neby Mousa. It was a festive occasion. The 
narrow streets of the city leading to this gate were jammed. The hillsides without 
were overflowing. The Moslem cemetery had become a picnic ground. Crude 
Ferris wheels, candy stands, Arab pastries and pickels, balloons, whistles, and knick- 
knacks of all sorts commanded the attention of countless numbers of the Moslems 
who had come in from the villages beyond the hills to the Holy City for this great 
festival. They were carried away by the fascination of these strange delights. It 
was a dramatic picture they made. 

A Moslem parade has no parallel. It is really not a parade, but a continuous 
dance. It moves along like a snail. There is never any hurry in the East. They 
had a week set apart for this festival. In every parade there are a few horsemen; 
they are the sheikhs of Islam. The rest of it is after one pattern, dancing groups. 
They group themselves by villages, or districts if they are from a eity. Each 
group has several flags—greasy, dirty, immense flags. They looked as though they 
might have come down from the Crusades. Then each group has its characteristic 
dance and songs. There was a scorching sun that day, yet it made no difference; 
they danced and sang until the perspiration dripped from their faces. There were 
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no women among them—the women were not capable, nor were they worthy. 
This was man’s inherited privilege. 

It was a mystery where they all came from. They had been leaving Saint 
Stephen’s gate since Friday at noon, and they were leaving every day since. On 
Monday they came from Hebron. Their numbers were countless. On Tuesday 
they came from the villages west and northwest of Jerusalem. It had been a long 
time since these villages had felt any special urge to participate in the Neby Mousa 
festival. But this year they were there, and their numbers were overwhelming. 
It seems that the whole Moslem world was rejoicing because of one thing, and that 
was the report of the British Commission investigating the riots of last August. 
After months of inquiry and meditation the report had been published. Its recom- 
mendations to his Majesty’s government more or less favored the Arabs. They 
could not contain themselves. This festival had consequently become the escape 
valve for their enthusiasm. Their spirit ran high. They became reckless. It is 
said that some of the songs they sang were very distasteful to the Jews. It was 
easy to see the Jews resented it. They tried to protest against it all by wearing 
pictures of Lord Balfour on their lapels, but it was a sorry effort. The down- 
hearted expression on their faces proved that the hordes of Mohammedans had 
granted them not even a moral victory. It seemed a complete triumph for Islam. 
All that was needed was some dare-devil champion of the faith, relentless and 
powerful, and a Moslem crusade would have been on. But there was no such cham- 
pion, so the Arabs went on step by step to Neby Mousa. And the British soldiers 
and Palestine police followed them every step of the way. 

As the Week of Passion advances the number of Christian pilgrims increases. 
No city in the world has the drawing power Jerusalem wields. And for the Christian 
world the peak of this drawing power is attained at Easter time. Then it is the 
East meets the West, and the West the East. I am not so sure it is a happy meeting 
or a fair one. The East travels differently than the West, for one thing. It has to, 
of course; but then it is content to, for even the idea of a train is a luxury to its 
people. And the East lives differently than the West. The West cannot under- 
stand how the East can live so primitively and simply, but for that matter, neither 
can the East comprehend why the West demands so many non-essentials. To the 
East the West is symbolized in the concept of “gold.” And to the West the East 
is characterized by the expression “give me some.” It is a natural situation, and in 
actual practice it works out pretty well. Only I am afraid the twain separate with- 
out ever having seen very deeply into the souls of each other. There seems to be 
no remedy, either, for both East and West come emotion-bent to Jerusalem at 
Eastertime, and leave emotion-spent when it is over, and seem never the closer 
for their meeting. 

Notwithstanding, the West enjoys the East, and the East is pleased with the 
West. To the West the courtesy of the East is ever extended, and to the East the 
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West is ever grateful for its hospitality. Thus, it comes to pass that the great 
Christian festivals of the East are always attended by the West. The East is there 
too in immovable numbers, and that is where the interest lies. 

Maunday Thursday is revered for those last few meaningful moments Jesus 
had with his disciples: the upper room, the washing of the feet, the last supper, 
and then the agony in the garden of Gethsemane. It is hard to observe them all. 
and to observe them at the proper time and place, for each of the churches wants 
to do it in its own way, and that means that these events are commemorated in 
almost as many times and places as there are churches. To witness all is impossible, 
and to attend several is enough. 

I had intended to go to the Greek (Orthodox) ceremony of the washing of the 
feet, but I had confused the time, and when I arrived at the atrium in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the service was held, everything was over. 
Men were tearing down the plank-stands that had been rudely constructed to 
accommodate the crowds. The crowds had already vanished, but the confusion 
and paper rubbish left behind testified accurately to their size and enthusiasm. The 
similar Armenian ceremony I did not miss. 

The Armenian Church has a singular history. Its origin as a separate church 
dates back to the Council of Chalcedon in 451. The church in Armenia was not 
represented in that council. They say they were not invited. But whether they 
were or not, they were by chance too busy waging war against the Zoroastrians of 
Persia to find time or privilege to attend any council. For the Armenians it was a 
sacrificial war. They freely spilled their blood that the church of Christ might be 
purged of pagan Zoroastrianism. The Council of Chalcedon overlooked this fact, 
and charged the Armenians with lack of interest, and heresy. Immediately the 
Armenian clergy severed their ties and established their own fold. Down through 
the centuries they have persevered in their faith, and down through each succeeding 
century they have been persecuted and martyred. While they retain much the 
same organization as the Greek Church has, they have maintained a spiritual 
warmth, due to their persecutions, which the other Eastern churches have long since 
lost. 

The aged patriarch was a most benignant personality. (Within a week after 
this service he was gathered to his fathers.) There had been times when his manner 
of tenderness and his graciousness of service seemed almost apostolic. It was so at 
the ceremony of the washing of the feet. The Armenian Church of Saint James the 
Elder was packed. The people stand, the men on one side and the women and 
children on the other. There was no room to turn around. Most of the English 
and American visitors had reserved seats beforehand, but all others were standing. 
I was standing at the front. The atmosphere prevailing was one of worship. The 
Armenian hymns were inspiring; the richness of their melodies was often over- 
whelming. The brilliance of the robes and the beauty of the burning lamps seemed 
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only to add to the general spirit of appropriateness. When it was time, the patri- 
arch laid aside his garments, and took a towel and girded himself. After that he 
knelt before a basin of water and a laver of ointment—and this was quite an ordeal 
for the aged man—and symbolically washed the right foot of each of his twelve 
bishops, dried it with the towel and anointed it with ointment. The Church of 
England participated in this service; one of its representatives was washed and 
anointed in like manner as the others. It was all beautifully done. 

That evening we walked to the Garden of Gethsemane. The night was black. 
People were coming and going; the highway seemed alive with the hurrying of 
many feet. Voices were suppressed, yet audible. They spoke in divers tongues. 
These were hurrying to the place of the last agony; those were just now returning 
to the Holy City. The soldiers were out too. We passed several of them. They 
were responsible for order. From the Kedron Valley below us now and again we 
caught the strains of singing. It re-echoed loudly in the blackness of the night. 
We quickened our pace. Voices out of the dark increased. We could see nobody 
save a few who carried quaint old lanterns. What a weird night! 

In the Garden of Gethsemane there are two churches preserving the traditional 
scene of Jesus’ agony. One, the Latin Church, has been built within recent years. 
It is rumored its cost was a million and a half dollars. It rests on the foundations 
of Constantine’s original church. That night it was crowded with worshipers. The 
other, the Russian Church, is the older of the two. It is a picturesque structure 
among the cypress trees on the slopes of Olivet. This garden of trees is one of the 
most refreshing spots of green near Jerusalem all year round. Its gates were open 
to all who wished to come. Many groups had planned to gather among its trees 
that night for prayer. We noticed several of them, but we were searching for the 
German Lutheran service, so passed them by. It was difficult to find the way. We 
had no light. We could only follow voices and now and then the flicker of a dim 
lantern. It seemed every one was astray. We stumbled over roots and dodged 
around hedges, and so did the others. There were confusion and misinformation. 
Someone said the English service had been postponed. But what about the German? 
It was late in assembling. Some thought it was over. We wanted to get out. The 
Russian service was just ending. We watched the patriarch remove his priestly 
robes at the threshold and pass out into the night. People still kept coming and 
going, but without purpose, it seemed, only just to be there in Gethsemane. We 
started home. Then someone said the German service would begin in ten minutes. 
How did they know? It made no difference anyway, we no longer felt like joining 
any group. The deep darkness beckoned us, and we went home. 

The Via Dolorosa, or the Way of the Cross, as it now stands starts from the 
Praetorium or Fortress of Antonio and runs with several turns to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Along this way the Latin Church has devised the fourteen 
stations of the cross. Five of the fourteen have some basis in the writings of the 
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Evangelists; the others have come out of tradition or pure invention. As for 
the Via Dolorosa itself, as it runs to-day, it rests upon a slender thread of his- 
toricity. There are some who contend that the historic way started from Herod’s 
palace at Jaffa gate. But the church will listen to none of this. Consequently the 
Via Dolorosa is still where it has long traditionally been marked. And of course, 
it makes no real difference now to the disciples of the Christ where it actually was; 
the fact that it was is fact enough for them and the whole world to meditate upon. 

I was determined, therefore, to follow the pilgrimage of the Via Dolorosa on 
this Good Friday. I realized I would not understand anything that was said, nor 
could I follow in the chants and prayers, yet I felt I could walk the Way of the 
Cross meditatively and helpfully. After all, Catholic or Protestant, were we not 
all there in the Name of one Jesus, whom we called our Messiah? 

It was a beautiful experience until we rounded the corner at the fourth sta- 
tion. I had rather enjoyed the fellowship of a dozen nationalities as we paced 
along together. But here at this corner I became distracted by the gestures of a 
monk insisting that I get on my knees during the singing of the liturgy. Suddenly 
my eye caught sight of a movie-man beyond the monk. He was crouched behind 
his camera on top of a regular “news-reel” auto-car. Instantly I got the point 
of the monk’s gesture, but I kept standing. It must have made a dramatic film 
with all the banners and monks and the endless column of pilgrims rounding that 
corner and falling on their knees in adoration of the “Lady of the Spasms” (station 
four), and then a monk wildly gesticulating to me to get down too! A moment or 
two later we were moving on to the next station. 

When we reached the seventh station the pilgrimage had to cross the main 
street of the Mohammedan quarter. It was a narrow street, and even in normal 
times busy and crowded. It seemed to-day, just at the moment of our crossing, 
that everyone imaginable was wanting to get through it. We became jammed to a 
stand-still. Nobody would give an inch. Where were the police? The women and 
children around us were being unmercifully crushed. Shouts and curses rent the 
air. Suddenly some soldiers came running. They heaved themselves into the thick 
of the crossing, and in a minute order was restored, and we were able to pass 
freely. In this delay we had lost contact with the pilgrimage, and I had lost all 
desire to overtake it. It was purely a sense of curiosity that led me without 
further ado to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Once inside this church I was sorry I had come. I could see nothing that 
comforted me. A rank paganism filled the air. To think that even at His tomb I 
could find no consolation! The disciples certainly had been inspired here that first 
Easter morn! The great rotunda was almost completely filled, chiefly with Coptic 
Christians. Already they had gathered there in readiness for the next day’s 
ceremony of the holy fire. They intended to spend the night around the sepulchre. 
There were many women among them, and many of the women carried suckling 
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babes. Most of them were closely seated on the pavement all the way around the 
tomb. The men were standing several rows deep at the outer edge of the rotunda. 
Some minutes later the keepers of the church appeared. The people had to make 
way for the coming of the pilgrimage of the Via Dolorosa. Apparently I had 
reached the church aiter all ahead of them. It was no easy matter for the keepers 
to clear away the Coptic women and their babies. Several soldiers appeared. A 
few seconds later the way was open. When the pilgrimage entered the rotunda 
and took its position before the door of the sepulchre, things were a bit quieter, 
and there was less pushing and bullying on the part of the soldiers. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands to-day with a great question mark 
over the historicity of its claims. The place of the true Calvary, the spot of the 
historic tomb, how men would like to know for sure where they are! Ever since 
325 the eenturies have said that these significant realities were located in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It was in that year that Queen Helena had journeyed to the 
Holy Land on her famous archzological expedition. She was in search of several 
important sites, and to determine the place of the true Calvary and the garden of 
the tomb were two of them. She wished no other reward than to find a piece of 
the true cross. Her methods, it is said, were a great deal different from modern 
archeological methods, yet she succeeded, as history records it, in finding a piece of 
the true cross, and therefore in determining the site of the true Calvary. And in a 
garden near by she found the tomb. That was a happy day in all Christendom. 
The Emperor Constantine, the son of Queen Helena, ordered that a great basilica 
church be erected, great enough to cover both the site of Calvary and the garden 
of the tomb. From that day to this there is scarcely a structure in the whole 
world that has undergone severer changes of fortune, or gathered to itself a more 
romantie history than this church. To-day it is not the basilica of Constantine the 
pilgrim sees, nor any of its immediate successors. Here and there remain a few 
foundations, some fragments of pavements, and remnants of ancient walls, which 
some believe belonged to those earliest churches, but nothing else is left. What 
stands to-day goes from the present back to Crusader times. But no matter how 
ugly a plaything of time it has become, it is cherished as a fondling child by the 
Eastern Christians. Let others dispute its claims, if they will, and as they do, 
but for them their faith concerning it has never wavered. 

It is a far cry from some of the facts of history to the beliefs that have 
attached themselves to the tomb of Christ. The most notable belief of this sort finds 
its expression the Saturday before Easter in the ceremony of the holy fire. It is 
believed that every year on that day fire is miraculously generated within the tomb. 
It is the holy fire. With it the altar fires of the church are renewed, and with it 
too the pilgrims who have come from near and afar purge themselves as with an 
ointment, bathing their heads and hands in its purifying flames. There seems to be 
no distinction among the churches in the commemoration of this event, except that 
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each of them has a special time and order in which it is allowed to observe it. As 
for the pilgrims, to most of them it makes no difference what church it is, they are 
there for the holy fire, and many of them have slept around the sepulchre through 
the previous night that they might be sure of a position near the holes from which 
the holy fire comes. 

I was at the door of the church early that Saturday morning. But crowded 
in the atrium before the church there were a thousand others. They, too, wanted 
to get in, though from different motives. It was easy to see who was in control 
that morning—the soldiers. A hundred of them plus many Palestine police stood 
stolidly in defense of the doors. They had to, else the mob of excited pilgrims would 
have burst those doors, great as they were, asunder in their mad desire to get into 
the church. Notwithstanding their numbers, the soldiers and police would have 
amounted to nothing had they not constructed a massive fence of four-by-four 
rails in the shape of an extended “V” before the church doors. Nobody could 
enter then unless they first entered through a narrow opening at the point of this 
“V-shaped fence. Within the fence stood the soldiers weil fortified and outside 
raved the mob. It was possible to get inside the fence and then inside the church 
any time if one possessed a ticket purchased with good money; otherwise one had 
to wait outside until the Greek patriarch or his representative arrived to begin the 
ceremony before admittance was granted to the general mass. Those moments of 
waiting became torture. The pressure of the throngs on those of us struggling to 
keep our position at the point of the “V” could be calculated in the hundreds of 
pounds. It was possible perhaps for us to stand a good deal more, but the women 
and children seemed on the point of collapse. 

To get inside this church on this occasion was only the first of several prob- 
lems to be overcome. The next real one was to find a place where I could stand long 
enough with the least exertion to see the holy fire come from the holes on both 
sides of the tomb. Those who had tickets were already filling the galleries around 
the rotunda; they had fairly good positions. The pavement of the great rotunda 
in the center of which stands the sepulchre had been crowded since the day before. 
It would be folly to try to stand there. Disappointed here, I quickly passed around 
the nave of the Greek chapel which leads off the rotunda, and searched on the 
other side of the rotunda for even so much as a foothold. Places to stand on tables 
and benches were available for a couple dollars up. I cast my eyes about des- 
perately. Maybe I could climb somewhere advantageously. I was at the moment 
facing the Latin chapel. Just outside its doors on one side extends the organ loft 
used during the Latin services. It is approached by stairs at the end near the 
doors, and it runs to the very edge of the great rotunda and overlooks the north 
hole from which would come the holy fire. If I could get up there, I thought. But 
the Latin monks were on guard. They had to protect their property from 
violence. The women sitting on the stairs did not like it very much to have me 
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crowding up behind them, but I smiled at them and appeared innocent, and before 
they knew it I had left them. With one leap I had swung over the iron prongs 
protecting the door of the loft and had landed on a bench inside. A moment later 
I was at the other end of the loft looking down on the frenzied scene in the rotunda 
around the tomb of Jesus. 

It was the nearest contact I had ever made with a veritable “holy hell.” A more 
thrilling mob I never expect to witness again. Several hundred Tommies and 
police could barely control it. Every now and then a fresh group of pilgrims would 
burst forth from the corridor at the side of the Greek nave below me and pour 
into the rotunda like an irresistible flood. The lines of police with interlocked 
arms would melt away like nothing. The rotunda became one heaving mass of 
humanity. Suddenly the soldiers would regain their footing, and the next instant 
humanity would be flying right and left. After several rushes like this a squad of 
soldiers was stationed in the corridor to prevent the thing at its start. This only 
turned the passions of the mob into singing and yelling. Most of the pilgrims down 
there were Arabic-speaking, and hence their songs were typically Arab. They 
were far from being devotional, though I could not understand them. Usually they 
ended in a triumphant cry, accompanied with everyone violently waving his torch 
of bundled candles. I was at first thrilled. Then I became frightened. I wondered 
whether the church could contain such insane emotion. At last the Greek arch- 
bishop came out of the Greek chapel where he had been conducting the ceremony 
throughout these disorders and entered the sepulchre with three or four others. A 
hush as unbelievable in its stillness as the outcries a moment before suddenly fell 
on the whole church. A few minutes later I could see flickerings of light from within 
the tomb. A runner reached his torch of candles far into the hole on the tomb’s 
side, and waited. It was breathless waiting. Suddenly he broke away through 
the parted throngs, waving his torch lighted with the holy fire. Cheers rent the air. 
Everybody rushed forward to the hole. Frenzied chaos reigned. In an instant a 
thousand torches were burning and two thousand hands were bathing heads and 
faces in the purifying flames. There I crouched aghast on the organ loft, above it 
all, and saw it all, and saw too the sepulchre of our Messiah in the very midst 
of it all. I came down from the loft, leaving it as safe as I had found it. 

On Easter morning we wished that the German Lutheran service was in Eng- 
lish. We knew that there we would find refreshment for our weary spirits, but 
we had difficulty in following the German, and that morning we did so much want 
to hear the Easter message and understand it fully. There was one other recourse 
for us, the Church of England. We went there. The singing of the Easter hymns 
was cheering indeed, and the reading of the Resurrection story reassuring. The 
preaching was a bit more determined than usual, and the atmosphere was warm 
and helpful. We had time at least to calm our hearts, and when the service ended 
we went away with one fact ringing in our ears, He is risen! 
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Europe, 1910 and 1930 


JoHN B. Ketso 
Wooster, Ohio 


O some observers the Europe of 1930 resembled in many ways the Europe 

| of 1910. There were the same growing tension and hatred between nations. 

There were as many, though often different, unrighted wrongs, creating ex- 

treme bitterness. There was the same intense dissatisfaction with the status quo on 

the part of some and the same determination on the part of others to maintain it 

at all costs. In 1914 the situation developed into the great tragedy of the World 

War. Will the situation of 1930 issue in a similar but infinitely more disastrous 
struggle? That is the supreme question of the day. 

The writer of this article was a student in Berlin and Leipzig from 1899 to 1901. 
He well remembers the outbreak of the South African war and the bitter resentment 
in Germany at England’s policy. He recalls the first bill in the Reichstag for the 
building of a great German navy. Accompanying all this was a growing hatred 
for all things English. He was further privileged to visit Europe annually till 1914 
and to keep im touch with the press of England and Germany in particular. He 
was able to note the ever deepening breach between England and Germany. In 
the latter country the Naval League was carrying on a most active campaign for 
a larger German navy. To succeed in this it was necessary to make the German 
people hate some nation and that nation was England. Thus all the signs pointed 
to the outbreak of.a great catastrophe, but the writer, with all other observers, 
failed to diagnose the situation accurately in 1910. It is possible that in 1930 
we were also living in a world of illusions and that to-morrow something in- 
finitely worse than the horror of 1914 will descend upon us. There are many 
observers who are convinced that this is actually the case. 

To understand the situation in 1930 let us first survey the leading countries of 
Europe as they were in 1910. 

Russia. This colossal nation, potentially the greatest in the world, was feared 
by all. On paper Russia was the supreme military power. Outsiders were not able 
to evaluate the cultural weaknesses which made it impossible for this nation to 
earry on a long and exhausting war. In consequence both in England and in Ger- 
many there was an ungrounded fear of Russia’s military prowess. By 1910 this 
fear had rendered Germany nervous. It was one of the determining factors leading 
to the Great War. 

Italy. The youngest nation in Europe was struggling with inefficiency, eorrup- 
tion, and all the weaknesses of democracy among a people untrained in self-govern- 
ment. Further, Italy was not satisfied with things as they were. Much of Italy was 
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still held by the foreigner. Italian unity was not complete. It was this factor more 
than any other that finally drove Italy into the war. 

England. The oldest nation in the world was wakening from a long and pleasant 
dream. Much of the mid-Victorian optimism was vanishing. Perhaps the world 
was not a paradise where Englishmen would manufacture articles for the rest of 
the world. Trade was not good. New competitors were arising. Worst of all, 
among them were such parvenu nations as America and Germany. However, above 
all other nations England desired the maintenance of the status quo. It was -her 
desire to have her empire develop in peace. Her days of conquest were over. 

France. Only a careful student of French history can understand the humilia- 
tion of France in 1870. There was simply no glory in that year for France, for 
she had been easily defeated by her rival, although numbers, unity, and resources 
were all upon the French side. Then the future was all uncertain. Perhaps more 
of her territory would be taken as well as her colonies. This frame of mind resulted 
in a certain conservatism and stagnant condition in France. Little money was 
being put into capital construction and few new buildings were in evidence. Above 
all things France wanted security. In this respect she was like Britain. Unlike 
Britain, she was dissatisfied with the status quo in one respect. Alsace-Lorraine 
must be regained. 

Germany. In 1910 Germany was in many respects the leading state in Europe. 
She was prosperous and yearly growing richer. Her army was the finest in the 
world, not due to numbers, but to military science and technique. Her people were 
the best educated in Europe and to an American she appeared to be the most pro- 
gressive country in Europe. Germany was restless and suffering from growing 
pains. Her victory in 1870 and consequent prosperity were not altogether an un- 
mixed blessing. Although German militarism has been greatly exaggerated for 
propaganda purposes, it still remains true that in 1910 Germany as a whole was 
militaristic in spirit to a greater extent than such a country as England. Yet Ger- 
many had been driven to this state of mind in the bitter school of history. Her 
position between France and Russia, with no natural boundaries, forced her to be 
a military nation. In 1910 the German people were afraid, and in particular dread 
of Russia was weighing upon them. In addition to this they were restless and dis- 
satisfied; they desired their “place in the sun.” 

Thus in 1910 all was ready for the conflagration. Austria had to fight or die. 
Russia’s destiny was forcing her to the Bosporus as it had forced her to the Pacific. 
Italy’s ery was “Italia Irridenta.” France’s desire was security and Alsace-Lorraine. 
The mighty Germany wanted a suitable empire and all the world was pre-empted. 
Only the ancient England was satisfied ‘with things as they were and she was fear- 
ful, for across the waters of the North Sea was rising a fleet that would challenge 
the ery, “Britannia rules the waves.” 

In 1930 we faced a changed world in Europe. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
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had passed away forever. New sources of bitterness had been created and new 
antagonisms had developed. Entirely new and unlooked for problems had arisen. 
Can modern statesmanship solve these problems or must the world again resort 
to the arbitrament of the sword? 

Russia. Perhaps the greatest achievement of the World War was the new 
Russia. If the present program succeeds we are facing the rise of a new civilization 
in Russia. Our European-American civilization has been based on two factors, 
Christianity and private property. These are both eliminated in the Russian pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as this is the program of the largest and potentially greatest 
nation in the world, it becomes of universal importance. Old Russia was feared on 
account of its military power by England and later on by Germany. New Russia 
presents a much more serious danger. Its weapons are not those of the battle-field 
and trench, but are rather a new ideology and the enthusiasm of a new creed. 

It is impossible to say how pressing this Russian danger is to the peace of the 
world. At present no one can predict the future of Russia or evaluate the forces 
at work. We can perhaps say that if the present Russian program measurably suc- 
ceeds and if a new European conflagration breaks out, Russia will be in a strategic 
position to impose her system on most of Europe. 

Italy. Like Russia this country has changed immensely since 1910. Efficiency 
has banished inefficiency, and honest administration has taken the place of corrup- 
tion. Above all a new political ideology has taken the place of the old. The 
ancient Roman imperium is to be revived in new garb. The state is to be monolithic. 
All its citizens must think and act as one. Freedom of speech must give way to 
the higher needs of the state. Military police on trains running on time, clean 
streets, puritanic laws enforced—these are merely superficial symbols of the risorgi- 
mento of the Italian spirit. 

Italy is intensely dissatisfied with the status quo. Treated with scant considera- 
tion at the Peace Conference, she has been restless ever since. In 1910 her military 
power was slight; to-day she is almost ready to challenge the supreme military 
power. Until some equitable adjustment is made Italy will remain a threat to the 
permanent peace of the world. It is for this reason that Italy is making gestures of 
friendship to Germany. 

Germany. The writer remembers a long journey from Paris to Frankfort with 
an English army officer, a graduate of Cambridge, who served at the front for four 
years, and is now a teacher in an English public school. Said this Englishman, 
“How long can we hold down Germany, the most powerful nation in Europe?” 
This is a vital question, for some people imagine that Germany can be held down 
forever, while they forget her real power. There are about twice as many Germans 
in Europe as French or Italians or British. Further, they are the best educated 
and best fitted to work together. Plainly it is going to be impossible in the future 
to put any restraint upon them. Now is the time to make suitable terms for the 
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future. The opportunity is rapidly vanishing. If it is not seized in time, modern 
statesmanship will have lost its greatest chance. 

The revolution in Germany was a blessing in disguise. Mediwvalism was 
stripped away at once, and to-day Germany is one of the most modern and demo- 
cratic states in the world. The inner urge to militarism is temporarily lessened, but 
her position will always make Germany a militaristic state, if the rest of the world 
remains armed for war. 

Yermany lost much by the peace. To many of these losses Germany will never 
be reconciled. There is universal agreement among all Germans about the eastern 
frontiers. Also there is a strong feeling that Germany has as much of a right to 
colonies as France or England. Germany has pledged herself not to reopen the 
Alsace-Lorraine question, but doubtless a new world war would open it up auto- 
matically. At present there is no sentiment in Germany for a large navy. As far 
as she is concerned Britannia may keep on ruling the waves. All she wants is the 
freedom of the seas for German shipping. Above all, Germany is restless about her 
own disarmament, whereas her neighbors have greater armaments than in 1910. 

Thus Germany, like Italy, is intensely dissatisfied with the status quo. Colonies, 
eastern frontiers, Austrian union, disarmament on land and sea—all these are un- 
settled from the German viewpoint. She is willing to arrange all these matters in 
a peaceful manner now. In another generation the will to peace will have dis- 
appeared. Combined with Italy a reborn Germany could dictate to Europe. Ger- 
many could supply to Italy coal and steel and the capacity for armament manu- 
facture on a colossal scale. Further, she could supply technology, organizations, 
and immense man power for the building up of armies. Italy could supply the 
ready armies and the enthusiasm of the new Italy. Both powers have nothing 
territorial to lose and much to gain by a new world upheaval. 

England. In 1918 England expected the coming peace to mean as much to her 
as 1814. It is doubtful if there is a soul to-day in Britain expecting any such de- 
velopment. At present England is the most completely disillusionized country in 
the world, even more so than Germany. It is true that England won the war, but 
only to create a French military hegemony on the Continent in place of the Ger- 
man. German trade was destroyed, but British trade even more so. Colonies were 
taken from Germany, but the spirit of self determination threatens her hold in India. 

England is content with the status quo. To placate Germany she would be 
willing to make boundary adjustments on the Continent. There is not, however, 
the slightest disposition to make the smallest adjustment in the colonial field. 
Theoretically these colonial acquisitions are perpetual mandates and Great Britain 
at the present time has no intention of relinquishing her hold on these. Accordingly 
England is a defender of the status quo. Freed of the German threat to her naval 
supremacy, all she asks is the quiet and rest needed for the peaceful development 
of her immense empire. 
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France. The chief gains of 1919 went to France. Alsace-Lorraine was re- 
covered, greatly enriched by two generations of German management. By a stroke 
of the pen France became the second steel-producing country in Europe and the 
greatest iron ore exporting country in the world. At last France had secured her 
natural frontiers except upon the lower Rhine and her colonial empire was greatly 
enlarged and properly rounded out. The new France had unlimited resources and 
a population of a hundred million people. Almost unexpectedly France had suddenly 
secured what her people had been dreaming of for centuries, but had hardly hoped 
to gain. Clémenceau and Tardieu had finished the work of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon. France even more than England was satisfied with 
the status quo and desired to stabilize it for all time. 

Security has become the watchword of France in recent years. Until the 
Napoleonic downfall France had been an invading nation and security was never 
mentioned by French statesmen. Since the unification of Germany the tables have 
been turned and France has become the country liable to invasion rather than the 
aggressively invading country. With this change in situation has grown up the 
French doctrine of security. This means that French frontiers are sacred and must 
be maintained at any cost. In recent years there has been developed a further 
corollary to this doctrine. A new and larger France means connecting highways 
by sea and enlarged frontiers in Africa and Asia. These, too, are sacred and every 
sacrifice must be made to maintain them. 


Such a doctrine of security demands power to enforce it. This was clearly 


understood by the peacemakers of Versailles. For this reason Germany was dis- 
armed and union with Austria forbidden. For this reason naval parity with Italy 
in the Mediterranean threatens disaster to the security of France. For this reason 
also followed the military alliances with the new states encircling the Germanic 
world. France, Poland, Czechosiovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Roumania are armed to 
the teeth and Germany is disarmed. They are all ready to strike and the former 
enemy is unprepared. In spite of all this France is uncertain of her future and 
feels that her security is endangered. 

Thus the problem of France is to stabilize the status quo and in various ways 
to insure its permanence and her own security. Even the League of Nations is to 
be a means to that end. The Treaty of Versailles and all the conditions created by 
it are to be sacred for all time. To maintain this treaty in all its details is the 
chief object of French policy and diplomacy. The difficulty is for France, a weaker 
power, to do this against Germany, a stronger power. It is exactly this that makes 
France feel nervous. Such a statesman as Briand has realized the danger fully and 
has desired to make equitable adjustments with Germany while this is still possible. 
He understood as no other person did that France had secured more than her na- 
tural strength entitled her to hold. He was as eager for French security as any 
other Frenchman, but he realized more fully the necessary prerequisites. 
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What, then, are the prospects for world peace in the future? These are largely 
tied up with the problem of French security. As we have seen, this means not only 
security for Franee in Europe, but for*her whole empire. When France asks the 
world to guarantee that there be no change in the status quo as a condition of her 
disarmament, it means that she is asking the world for a permanent guarantee of 
ber empire. This is certainly a large request and one that can never be granted. 

The real reason why the French program cannot be carried out is because it 
conflicts with too many interests elsewhere. It is almost impossible for Americans, 
living in a country amply supplied with all raw materials and the means for the 
ereation of wealth, to understand the bitterness on this score in such countries as 
Italy and Germany. This lack of understanding also exists in France and England. 
In these three countries there is general satisfaction with the existing order, and for 
the very simple reason that they have what they want. In Italy and Germany the 
opposite conditions exist. These nations feel that they have been defrauded of their 
rights. It is only necessary to read the new books appearing in these two countries 
to realize the truth of this statement. Nor is there any chance of this condition 
improving with time. The world must face the fact that there will be ever increas- 
ing bitterness in Italy and Germany over the injustice of the status quo. 

What are some of the specific causes for unrest in these two countries? In 
Italy there is deep and permanent resentment at her treatment in 1919 at the 
Peace Conference. Italy was given no colonial mandates. Further, Italy looks 
across the Mediterranean and sees the best of Northern Africa in the hands of 
France. Thus Italy is deprived of a natural outlet for some of her products and 
a source for tropical raw materials. It is impossible to convince Italy, with her 
growing population, of the fairness of giving half of Africa to France, a country 
with a stable population. In Germany similar reasons for unrest exist. The 
frontier arrangements of 1919 can never be accepted by the German people. The 
forbidden union with Austria not only conflicts with all principles of self determina- 
tion, but it remains a constant challenge to the independence of the German people. 
The lack of colonies is even more serious to Germany than to Italy and there is 
the added bitterness in the loss of her former possessions. Nor is Germany satis- 
fied to remain disarmed in a world fully armed. 

These two dissatisfied nations are in a position to challenge French military 
hegemony in the future. On the one side will be the French army, European and 
African, and the armies of her military allies in Europe. These all will be led by 
French generals and trained in French military science. At present there is no 
match for these armies anywhere in the world. Opposed to this combination will 
be the military strength of Italy and Germany. The new Italian army has a splen- 
did esprit de corps and could undoubtedly give a good account of itself. Italy, 
however, lacks the material resources for a modern war. In union with Germany 
this difficulty would be overcome. Germany possesses the resources, manufacturing 
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equipment, and technical equipment needed for a modern war. At present Ger- 
many is, at least theoretically, disarmed. In another generation this disarmament 
will not even exist theoretically. At present war is unthinkable. In another genera- 
tion the horrors of 1914-1918 will be forgotten, and then the rising spirit of na- 
tionalism will pave the way for a new war. 

In the judgment of many careful observers Europe is as ripe for conflict to-day 
as it was in 1910. There are more restraining factors, but these will probably not 
prevent another great war unless large adjustments are made in the status quo, 
Unfortunately in the past such adjustments have never been made in a peaceful way. 
Some hope that the League of Nations may make the changes and rectify some of the 
wrongs of the peace settlement. The League of Nations will certainly fail to pre- 
vent war, if it can serve only in a legal capacity to enforce the law of the world. 
There are larger questions than those of public law. The League must presumably 
prevent the union of Germany and Austria, because that is the law of Europe. If 
the League, however, cannot settle such questions on higher principles than that 
of mere legality, then the League will not prevent war. Permanent peace cannot 
come without fundamental justice. 

In 1910 Russia was perhaps the prime factor leading to the disaster of 1914 
In 1930 Russia stands at the side expectantly. A new general conflict in Europe 
portends revolution in all the countries concerned. Then Russia will step in with 
her armies, her enthusiasm in a new order, and her ideology. European civilization 
will pass away and the Atlantic will become the boundary between two distinct 
civilizations. 

Long ago the Russian apocalyptic mystic Solovyof had a vision of Armageddon. 
In the first phase of the conflict Eastern Christianity was to be abolished. This has 
virtually come to pass, as the Russian church is hopelessly extinct. In the second 
phase Latin Christianity was to meet a similar fate. If another great war comes 
to Europe, this will certainly happen. In the ruin and misery of the times the great 
Roman Church will pass away. That means the victory of the new civilization 
in Europe. 

To-day mankind is at the crossroads. To-day adjustments can be made with- 


out war. To-morrow this will be impossible. Is modern statesmanship equal to 
the task? 
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AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY 


“Go ye therefore, and make disciples.” 
Matt. 28. 19. 


Artuur GossiP says in one of his telling 
sermons, “The man of the street with his 
confident opinions is almost always twenty 
years behind the times.” Men with over- 
confident opinions, especially if those opin- 
ions have been inherited, are likely to be 
far behind. This is bad even for the man 
of the street. It is much worse for men of 
leadership. We simply will not have doc- 
tors, educators, engineers, and men of their 
type who are twenty years behind the 
times. How about preachers and 
churches? It seems possible for them to 
be so intrenched in the customs and ideas 
of the past that they use the dogmatic 
artillery of twenty and fifty years ago to 
fight the airplane enemies of present-day 
religion. Such sponsors of outgrown reli- 
gious thinking are almost sure to be chiefly 
defenders of traditional and institutional 
Christianity rather than pioneers of vital 
faith. 

There are periods when the conquered 
positions of progressing Christianity need 
to be defended. But we seem to be in 
times when defensive Christianity is not 
enough. There is danger too that defen- 
sive Christianity becomes hectic, nervous, 
pessimistic, and scolding in its attitudes 
toward life. The representatives of de- 
fensive Christianity seem inclined to deal 
chiefly with topics, definitions, customs, 
and statistics which have grown up in con- 
nection with religion rather than coming 
to grips with the vital and redemptive 
forces of religion itself. Probably the 
Christian religion does not need defending 
nearly so much as it needs to be made a 
terrific venture. Passing from winter to 
spring, there seems to be a call for fling- 
ing the seed of the gospel into the soil of 


human need and trusting God to give the 
increase. 

There is increasing pressure upon Chris- 
tianity to-day to become aggressive rather 
than defensive. Mankind seems to be 
growing somewhat humble from the fail- 
ures that arise from worshiping its own 
creations. On the ground of inner author- 
ity, rather than on external props for 
bolstering faith, Christian leaders become 
prophetic; faith in God becomes a basis 
of action rather than barren speculation; 
there is a demand for the living God and 
for the vital virtues by which life is 
builded regardless of what may happen to 
institutions. There is enough in the basic 
simplicities and realities of the Christian 
religion to enable the followers of Christ 
to-day to live confidently, strive aggres- 
sively, and believe triumphantly. There 
is a growing company of such. 

Generally speaking, our whole Christian 
civilization has been attacked. Every 
positive force and productive personality 
seems+a kind of target for cynical criti- 
cism. Disillusioned in many things, the 
conscienceless intellectualism of the day 
seems eager to show everything to be an 
illusion. Attention is fixed chiefly upon 
the chaff which the wind driveth away, 
rather than upon the wheat which con- 
tains the germs of new life. 

In the face of that cynical intellectual- 
ism, Christianity lives and works under 
difficulties. Two attitudes can be taken: 
that of bitterness, dogmatism, and defense 
of things as they are; or there may be a 
re-examination of the vital heart of the 
Christian religion. Real leaders are de- 
veloped under hardships. Prophets be- 
come sure of God when their faith is a 
matter of a life and death struggle. We 
simply cannot defend a chaotic Prot- 
estant Christianity in its entirety. But 
there is in Protestant Christianity enough 
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spiritual ferment to shake the world, if 
applied with living faith. We cannot de- 
fend successfully the religious education 
and statistical competition of our church 
schools. But there is in the possibility 
of religious training the power for pro- 
ducing a generation that will transform 
humanity. We cannot defend all the 
credal statements and theologies of cur- 
rent Christianity. But there is enough 
possibility of faith in God and theistic 
thinking to make aggressive Christianity 
invincible. We cannot defend disagreeing 
denominationalism to the races among 
whom we have planted Christian missions 
But there is enough power in the essentials 
of Christianity to build a brotherhood of 
men and a kingdom of God on this one 
earth. 

Christianity has always been healthy 
when it has been aggressive. Never has 
it continued long in health when it has 
turned to mere defense and self-preserva- 
tion. The aggressive mood of the early 
disciples built new highways in the spir- 
itual territories of mankind. They were 
out to win the world, not simply to defend 
a tradition. The church of the Middle 


Ages nearly committed suicide in trying to 


defend itself against heretics. Then came 
an aggressive Christianity that made 
Christians out of suppressed peasants. 
Artificial religion has repeatedly been 
transformed into sacred realities when ag- 
gressive evangelism has set the fires of 
religious revival burning in the hearts of 
men. 

We seem to face human conditions 
throughout the world that require once 
more the building of dynamic Christian- 
ity into human life and human relation- 
ships. Across denominational and sec- 
tarian boundaries there seems to be a 
growing company of forward-looking, ex- 
pectant leaders who experience the living 
God afresh. Christianity is not dead, but 
buried under much rubbish. The rock 
foundations are still there in the needs of 
human life and faith in God. God, on 
his own account, is still doing “exceed- 
ingly, abundantly above all we ask or 
think.” 

As we pass once more through the sea- 
son when Jesus broke with tradition, bar- 
ren institutionalism, and bigoted defenders 
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of outgrown forms of religion, shall we not 
dare to trust his God and follow his ag- 
gressive leadership? Some of us are find- 
ing that men respond as always to the ele- 
mental forces of the Christian faith. 

It is a time for making disciples, not 
merely church members. It is a time for 
applying religion to life, not simply striy- 
ing to preserve it. It is a time to follow a 
living God, not simply speculate about 
him. There is a call for aggressive, ven- 
turesome Christianity. 

L. C. Wricur 





THE COURAGE OF JESUS 


“My house shall be called the house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” Matt. 21. 13. 


ANYONE who sets out to follow Jesus 
consistently will find himself called upon 
to supply large resources of moral and 
spiritual courage. This quality is in the 
very structure of Jesus’ own life and in 
the religion which follows him. It is 
likewise a universal human virtue recog- 
nized in all majestic human leadership. 

There are different types of courage. 
Even animals show physical courage and 
power to endure pain. Jungle life de- 
velops this in facing danger. Military 
courage has been praised across the ages. 
Events like the Boston Tea Party reveal 
a courage of a higher order. But it is 
moral and rational courage toward the 
false, the treacherous, and the wrong that 
comes nearest the courage of Jesus. It is 
Amos breaking in upon the hollow reli- 
gion of unrighteous Israel, or the lonely 
wrestling of Abraham Lincoln against 
slavery, or Savonarola preaching his vision 
of a holy city into the teeth of fiendish 
opposition. 

As one follows Jesus through his min- 
istry, his passion, and on to the triumph 
of his life at Easter, one simply must not 
miss his holy courage. Without that he 
could not have been the Christ. His final 
days in Jerusalem are enough to drive the 
cowardice from any soul that has stuff 
enough in it to admire reality. It is the 
absence of the braggart, the fanatic, the 
wild enthusiast which makes his courag: 
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seem a God-born quality. Poised and 
calm he seems to look fearlessly at the 
cross with his mind majoring on human 
redemption from the very forces which 
opposed him. 

His courage shines on that day when he 
announced to his home folks the powerful 
convictions which were compelling him. 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he has anointed me.” It takes 
courage to announce a call of God to un- 
seeing companions. But greater still is the 
courage after seeing their anger and re- 
jection of him. He went right forward 
when “even his own brethren did not 
believe on him.” 

His courage calls to his followers in his 
opposition to evil and hypocrisy. Long 
had he brooded over the unholy substi- 
tutes for vital religion. Long had he felt 
that Sabbath rules bound men instead of 
releasing them. It was no easier for him 
than for us to oppose the established order 
and easy customs which men substitute 
for godliness. And when he ate with sin- 
ners, cried out woes upon the self-righteous 
pretentions of the religious leaders, and 
deliberately broke the Sabbath customs, it 
was not mere stubbornness. It was part of 
his program to preach the gospel, to seek 
the lost, and by courageous ministering to 
give life abundantly to men. Such courage 
is not born in a spirit of stubborn opposi- 
tion, but in the solitudes where men brood 
and pray over the releasing of positive 
forces for the blessing of mankind. When 
shallow, selfish courage fades and grows 
weary, this type of courage burns with 
irresistible energies. Moral and spiritual 
courage of this kind has ever linked men 
to the invincible God. 

The climax of his courageous ministry 
comes as he “set his face steadfastly to- 
ward Jerusalem.” Probably there was 
enough of the human element in him to 
hope still that men would believe his mes- 
sage and turn to truth. But whether he 
hoped to win or dared to lose, he could 
say to those who would dissuade him, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” That kind 
of courage puts fear, self-interest, and dan- 
gers in a secondary place. Life is sunk in 
a cause that is bigger than life. 

Once in Jerusalem, there was some 
ground for hope that people would re- 





spond. Goodness never understands the 
cunning and the hardness of evil. In the 
temple he sees men substituting greed for 
God. It is the deliberate hurling of him- 
self against organized wrong that chal- 
lenges every heroic follower of his. He 
might easily have avoided the raising of 
that issue—his timid followers often do it 
to-day. Sublime courage lies not in his 
act alone, but the calm facing of the 
eternal issues of that kind of wrong and 
the consequences which opposition to them 
brings. His aim is not primarily to smite 
wrong, but to bear witness to eternal 
righteousness and genuine religion. 

Not by insane zeal or foolhardy blun- 
dering did he precipitate the final hostil- 
ity that led to the cross—as incapable 
critics would have us believe. He was not 
a “much deluded young man.” One who 
could sense the rare beauty of the widow 
casting her mite into the treasure box, 
was hot unbalanced. He knew what kind 
of testimony his cross would bear for God 
and truth and love. 

And later, when coarse soldiers slapped 
him, crowned him with thorns, and spit 
upon him, he calmly said, “I came to bear 
witness to the truth.” He knew why he 
was persecuted. He knew how to avoid 
it. He also knew that without his 
courageous witness and life, apostles of a 
new gospel of God could not be raised up 
across the centuries. It was not a chance 
remark that made him say, “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” Nor was it a chance 
prayer that pleaded, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

The roots of his courage were fed by his 
loyalty to the will of God. God’s cause 
was first. So completely was he among us 
to do the will of his Father in heaven that 
no hostility could stop him. So absorbed 
was he in the redemptive program which 
God’s righteousness and truth alone can 
bring, that on his way to the cross the 
words came spontaneously, “Weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” Cowards cannot follow Jesus 
Christ. No wonder we substitute every- 
thing else for true discipleship to him. 
Yet there is that in us all which would 
like to follow him along the paths of 
truth and right with a courage invincible. 

L. C. Wricur. 
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THE CONSTANT FLAME 


“And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush: and he looked, and, be- 
hold, the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed. 

“And Moses said, I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is 
not burnt. 

“And when the Lord saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of 
the midst of the bush . . .” Ezodus 
3. 2-4. 


Tue first significant thing in the ancient 
story from which these words are taken 
is not the mystery of the bush that burned 
and was not consumed, but the fact that 
the right man saw it. The demands of 
the present are no less pressing than, and 
sometimes as mysterious as, those of the 
past. There is much in the world to-day 
to challenge faith and threaten confidence, 
and it sometimes seems as if there are only 
two kinds of religious men and women 
giving attention to the perplexities of the 
hour: the pious and the panic stricken. 
What is needed is willingness to examine 
without prejudice new conditions and 
claims until they are understood, courage 
to face whatever frightens until the 
grounds of fear are identified or disproved, 
and then the discipline of mind and the 
devotion of spirit by which, in extraordi- 
nary and commonplace affairs alike, we 
may recognize what Tennyson calls “the 
deeper voice across the storm.” 


I 


It was not the fire alone which at- 
tracted Moses, but its persistence; not the 
blaze, but the vitality of the flame. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that it was 
the fact that the fire kept on burning in 
familiar pastures where he watched the 
sheep and had seen many a similar fire 
die out. It was a phenomenon of the 
commonplace. 


II 


This is the story of Christianity itself. 
The areas of wonder and the evidences 
assembled in the support of Christianity 
change with the centuries, but the faith 
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itself remains unchanged. The bush burns 
in the wilderness of troubled generations 
It is unconsumed upon the landscape of 
confused and skeptical contemporary life. 


Ill 


This is the story of the church. In gen- 
eration after generation there have been 
men who saw no reason for its continu- 
ance. The sources of its persistence have 
escaped them. The recreancies of its 
leadership have condemned it. Yet not a 
single institution of nations or society 
which was in existence when the church 
was born but has passed away. The 
church remains, a bush burning and uncon- 
sumed. 


IV 


There is but one explanation: that 
which Moses discovered when he turned 
aside to see why his bush was not burned 
The angel of God is in the midst of the 


flame. Joseru M. M. Gray. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
“And when he was come 


into Jeru- 
salem all the city was stirred ‘f 
Saint Matthew 21. 10. 


Tuts sounds very much like a triumph: 
to have stirred a city! And the accounts 
given in the Gospels of the approach of 
Jesus toward the city indicate’ sunshine, 
approval and applause, but it is in the 
details that the character and spirit of the 
events are actually revealed. 


I 


“All of the city was stirred ” That 
surely is a triumph, until you read the 
rest, of the sentence, “All of the city was 
stirred, saying, Who is this?” There were 
the crowds and the procession and the 
feasts, but Jerusalem was untouched. The 
crowds of pilgrims in the ancient city for 
the ancient feast could go jostling out to 
meet this man, but the city itself, stiff and 
conservative and proud, knew nothing 
about him until the procession went surg- 
ing through its gates; and then everybody 
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looking out from windows and porches and 
street corners was asking: “Who is this 
man?” It is the tragedy of unrecognized 
relationships. 


Il 


It might seem at first as if this emphasis 
on the lack of recognition of Christ here 
js overdrawn Multitudes went out to 
meet him; there was a very real and public 
recognition; there was a very contagious 
enthusiasm for him. All that seems to 
argue a great deal for the place which he 
held in the thoughts of the people. Surely 
it is not all tragedy. But when you read 
the story carefully you will come face to 
face with even a greater disillusionment 
than before. There was enthusiasm and 
the crowds were large and turbulent, but 
when you look for the reason, Saint Luke 
observes that the whole multitude began 
to rejoice and praise God “for all the 
mighty works which they had seen.” Saint 
John writes it baldly that it was because 


they had heard that he had raised Lazarus 
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from the dead that they came out to meet 
him. It was not consecration, but curi- 
osity that moved them. They went out 
because of miracles. This is the tragedy 
of superficial loyalty. 


Ill 


But one does not look to the unattached 
multitudes for the truer test of Christ's 
position in life. It is the reaction of his 
disciples always which witnesses to the 
progress he has been allowed to make. 
Reading the story with this in mind, one 
comes to the most inexplicable and dis- 
tressing element in the whole scene. 
“These things,” writes John, who was 
one of the real company with Christ and 
who knew him and them best, “these 
things understood not his disciples at the 
first, but when Jesus was glorified then 
remembered they these things were writ- 
ten of him and that they had done these 
things unto him.” It is the tragedy of un- 
intelligent enthusiasm. 

JoserpH M. M. Gray. 





BIBLICAL 


PAUL THE HELLENIST 


“IT BELONGED to the race of Israel, to the 
tribe of Benjamin; I was the Hebrew son 
of Hebrew parents, a Pharisee as regards 
the Law.” So much have we been accus- 
tomed to read in the Letter to the Philip- 
pians (3. 5), and straightway have made 
it basic in our search to understand all 
that the Apostle to the Gentiles said and 
taught to people largely hostile to 
Hebrews and all their cherished traditions. 
A great English scholar, representing the 
best of Oxford exegetical skill, beginning 
with this Hebrew key has admitted that 
he dropped his plummet into the depths 
of Pauline theology and found it too deep 
and profound for a twentieth-century com- 
mentator to comprehend (Sanday on Ro- 
mans). Through the centuries we have 
sought to find Paul’s meaning by a pene- 
trating study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


RESEARCH 


Paul continues in the same chapter to 
the Philippians, “But for Christ’s sake I 
have learned to count my former gains a 
loss; . . . my one thought is, by for- 
getting what lies behind me and straining 
to what lies before me, to press on to the 
goal for the prize of God’s high call in 
Christ Jesus” (3. 13, 14). The writer of 
such words is not resting in his Hebrew 
ancestry either of blood or of religious 
teachings. He is a pioneer in the cause 
of man’s salvation through Jesus Christ. 
He is looking forward. He is turning away 
from Judaism to a faith that will serve 
the Gentiles, that will leap all barriers of 
race and nation in bringing redemption 
from all that enslaves mankind, that will 
bring every man to the goal in Christ 
Jesus. 

It is at least possible that some light 
may break forth from the Scriptures if we 
think of Paul rather as a Hellenist, a mind 
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in sympathy with Greek ideas, a pastor of 
Gentile sheep that in him were seeking 
shepherding. 

In Tarsus he breathed the air of Jewish 
Hellenism, and read the sacred writings of 
his people in Greek. In all of his letters 
he never once follows the Hebrew text as 
against the Septuagint. When in Jerusalem 
he frequented the Hellenistic synagogues 
and in Antioch moved freely among the 
Gentiles in a way that shocked the Hebrew 
sensibilities of the Twelve. In contem- 
porary literature emphasis was laid upon 
three doctrines which became fundamental 
to his interpretation of religion: (1) The 
present age is one of several distinct world 
periods and is fast drawing to a close; (2) 
the high dignity of the soul stands in glar- 
ing contrast with the low bestiality of the 
body from which release must be sought; 
(3) salvation for the individual depends 
upon the aid of a Redeemer, because men 
are now subject to demons and super- 
natural powers from which their own 
efforts can never deliver them. 

The Pauline churches were usually built 
around a nucleus of God-fearing Gentiles 
who had attended the Jewish synagogues 
of the Dispersion. They were attracted by 
the nobler ethics and the purer mon- 
otheism of Judaism, but they brought with 
them cherished superstitions, magic, and 
idolatry. As converts were added to the 
churches the predominance of Gentile 
people and pagan religious interests in- 
creased. Jews remained in their ancestral 
faith and sought to carry the church with 
them, as the letter to the Galatians plainly 
shows. But failing in this, they left the 
new movement in the hands of Gentiles, 
many of whom had not even the prelimi- 
nary training in the Hellenistic synagogues. 
Nearly all of the problems at Corinth 
arose because the people were not con- 
vinced of the value or trained in the prac- 
tice of Jewish morals. Paul needs to dis- 
cuss with them questions of marriage and 
divorce, the place of women in the com- 
munity, the use of meats offered to idols, 
a secularization of the social meal in reli- 
gion, gifts that revealed the mystical in- 
dwelling of a divine Spirit, and the im- 
mortality of the soul apart from the 
physical body. Turning to the Letter to 
the Ephesians one breathes the air of 
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something entirely different from the Old 
Testament and quite foreign to Palestine 
and its religious teachings. Here one reads 
of the “gospel of your salvation,” “angelic 
Rulers, Authorities, Powers, and Lords.” 
“together he raised and seated us within 
the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus.” 
These and like Greek concepts remind us 
that Paul considered himself the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. 

Where, then, shall we look for the con- 
cepts and the religious problems which 
Paul must understand? Hardly to the 
ancient Hebrews who knew nothing even 
of the meaning of the words that he used 
and surely did not understand the ideas 
that were the common property of the 
author and the readers of the letters? 
Too long have the interpreters of Paul 
made him by hypothesis a Hebrew of 
Palestine interested mainly in matters of 
a sacrifice which was only performed in 
Jerusalem of Judea, writing about purely 
Jewish inteyests in the Messiah and the 
Law. Would it not be a more reasonable 
hypothesis that a man raised in Cilicia 
speaking Greek and ministering to Hellen- 
ists almost wholly, would be better under- 
stood in the light of Hellenistic culture 
and religion? 

For the purpose of this discussion, let 
us ask that we put ourselves as nearly as 
we can in the place of the Gentiles of 
Asia Minor, or of the Greek Peninsula, or 
of the region about the Tiber. 

What are the great religious needs that 
we must have satisfied if we are to join 
a movement that appears in our com- 
munity? What is the quest of human 
souls that feel deeply their bondage in an 
evil world, their hopelessness in the 
presence of tyrannous supernatural forces? 
From the literature of the time and from 
a study of the many religions that were 
offering help to mankind an answer is at 
hand. Christianity, as interpreted by its 
preachers, had to compete with all the 
cults that were busily ministering to first- 
century souls. It achieved supremacy in 
the Roman Empire, not because no other 
religious solutions to men’s problems were 
offered and no other help for man’s salva- 
tion was promised, but because it min- 
istered better to the essential needs of 
human souls. Among a veople very reli- 
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gious the Christian apostle made a place 
for what he believed to be the true 
religion. 

The basic needs of the Mediterranean 
world in Paul’s day were four: 

1. Redemption through a Revelation or 
Knowledge supernaturally mediated. Con- 
scious of sinfulness, but with no courage 
to work out his own salvation, man in a 
day of the “failure of nerve” looked away 
from himself to a Divine Saviour. Angus, 
in The Mystery Religions and Christianity, 
tells us that “The Hermeticists (of Egypt) 
sought in revelation the pathway of salva- 
tion by illumination, and the beauty of 
true religion and knowledge. Their spirit- 
val kindred, the Gnostics, were tireless in 
their speculations as to the ‘Mediator or 
Redeemer.’ Whether Alexander or 
the Diodechian kings, or the emperor, or 
the deliverer from the terrors of supersti- 
tion such as Epicurus, or the Righteous 
Man of Plato, or the Wise Man of the 
Stoies, or the Hermetic Revealer of Truth, 
or the Gnostic Perfect Man, or the Hellen- 
istic-Jewish Logos, a great mystic like 
Apollonius of Tyana, or the Jewish 
Messiah, or the resurrected God of the 
Mysteries, each form of the idea suggested 
a mediator, an epiphany of the divine, a 
redeemer from falsehood and finitude and 
death, a personage acquainted with grief” 
(pp. 227-229). 

2. Possession of such knowledge (gnosis) 
as made the soul superior to its super- 
natural foes. The Hero-God of the Greek 
and Oriental Mysteries had learned by his 
own experience and so was able to instruct 
his devotees in the “secret of a safe pas- 
sage along that dangerous journey which 
the soul must make when it goes at death 
from the regions of this world into that 
which is beyond, and tries to win a path 
to the divine realms of bliss. To their 
followers they had intrusted this secret; 
so that men by accepting their teaching 
in faith and by performing certain 
mysterious acts might follow their example 
and rise superior to the misfortunes of life 
now, and at death find salvation from the 
snares and onslaughts of their ghostly 
enemies” (Lake, Stewardship of Faith, p. 
80). 

3. The Assurance of Individual Immor- 
tality. While philosophy was assuring the 
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intellectuals of their place in the world 
to come, the religions of the East gave 
glad assurance that to the ordinary beiiever 
there need be no fear, since in his Lord he 
has already entered into eternal life. The 
New Birth was a common doctrine with 
the Orientals, especially in the Mystery of 
Mithras, which became the popular religion 
of the Roman army during the first two 
centuries of our era (Willoughby, Pavan 
Regeneration). 

4. A Union with the Divine Being which 
lifted the believer into a new level of 
being, that, in short, made him divine. 
The Hermetic teacher tells us, “It is only 
when death has freed a man from encum- 
brance of the body, that the vision will 
burst upon his sight in its unclouded splen- 
dor. Uranos and Kronos once lived as 
men upon earth; but they have died and 
become gods; and as gods they have at- 
tained to the vision of the Good. The 
human teacher Hermes and his son (and 
all devout Hermeticists also) may hope 
that after death they will be as Uranos 
and Kronos are now” (Scott, Hermetics, 
II, p. 240). 

With these as the great essentials of our 
religious quest, what would be our under- 
standing of the message of Paul had he 
come into our community in Asia Minor 
or in Greece? 

1. To Paul, as to his contemporaries, 
religion was a cosmic affair—objective for 
the most part instead of a subjective or 
inner experience. Creation itself must be 
redeemed not only from decay, but pri- 
marily from its supernatural tyrants. Man 
shares in the cosmic triumph of his Lord 
(Rom. 8. 21ff.). Sin and Death and all the 
Spirits of the Air have been overcome by 
Christ the Son of God. This is no longer 
the Devil’s world. It is the kingdom of 
Christ (Eph. 1.10; 3.9). He is the true 
mystery of God in whom all men may find 
their redemption, the full consummation 
of which awaits the release of the soul 
from its trappings of flesh. Then will it 
rise to be ever with the Lord in his Power. 
Confident knowledge of all this makes a 
man superior to all the demons and other 
supernatural foes. 

2. The religion represented by Paul was 
frankly a revealed religion, better than 
the other mystery religions in that the 
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supernatural knowledge (or gnosis) might 
be in the possession of the lowliest soul 
(1 Cor. 1.28; Rom. 5.2). Offered to all, 
the secrets became open only to those who 
united with the church, which is the body 
of Christ (Eph. 4. 4-16). All who were 
thus joined to their Lord had found sal- 
vation—they belonged to the Redeemer. 

3. Man is not immortal by nature. Only 
the resurrection of Jesus has made his 
election sure. In imitation of his Lord, 
the believer must die to sin and rise to 
righteousness. He must share the divine 
nature of Christ, being lifted from the 
merely human to the pneumatic level. 
Either through the rite of baptism or by 
a mystical union with the Beloved, the 
Christian puts on the new man in Christ 
Jesus (Rom. 5.14). 

4. The ascent of the soul to God is made 
in the Christian’s union with the Spirit, 
which as a divine being has taken up his 
residence in the body and has usurped the 
place of the earthly soul. Thus the human 
spirit’s fellowship with the divine Spirit 
becomes the normal rather than an un- 
usual experience. The Spirit is really 
identical with Christ, and Christ is Lord. 
The mystical union with Christ is for Paul 
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the climactic and all-satisfying achieve- 
ment, in which full and eternal redemption 
is realized. Because of the historical reality 
and the cosmic supremacy of his Saviour, 
the soul which trusts in him has already 
passed from death unto life abundant. — 

Paul was the successful missioner, not 
because he transformed Greek and Asian 
and Roman concepts into Hebrew terms, 
nor because he Judaized the religion of 
Gentile peoples; he won a considerable 
following for “the people of the way” be- 
cause he interpreted his own daily mystical] 
union with God in such simplicity and 
understandable language that other eager 
souls were challenged to seek like satisfac- 
tion for their spiritual needs. In Christ 
the divine life became so near and so at- 
tractive that poor men felt themselves 
marvelously rich as they surrendered their 
minds and hearts and wills to Love that 
suffered for them and yet was Power 
sufficient to lift them with himself to 
heavenly places. He was the one Saviour 
altogether able to take men out of the sin 
and slavery and fear in which they had 
felt themselves immersed. 

James T. Cariyon. 
Denver, Colo. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK IN 
CHINA 


MEDICAL missionary work in the republic 
of China is one of the most effective forms 
of missionary service. It has been of 
inestimable value during the years in 
demonstrating to the people that the 
Christian purpose is fundamentally not to 
create a sect but to perform a helpful min- 
istry. Such principles of Christian service 
need to be constantly reiterated in order 
that the growing church in its younger day 
may be thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciple of humanitarianism and unselfish 
service as distinct from organizational 
achievement and glory. Perhaps there is 
nothing that better allays the keen nation- 
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alist’s suspicion that the foreign missionary 
is there for his personal advantage or for 
some subtle advantage to a foreign organ- 
ization than the fact that he is willing to 
risk his life in doing the dangerous, the 
unpleasant, and the disagreeable tasks of 
caring for sick Chinese people. 

In June, 1929, I resumed my medical 
work in China after an absence of thirteen 
years. From 1909 to 1916 I had enjoyed 
medical experiences with the pioneers. I 
was there when the Revolution broke out 
in 1911. Great changes have come since 
then in China’s political, social, economic, 
and religious life. Profound changes have 
also taken place in the religious life and 
the missionary consciousness of the send- 
ing churches. I was amazed when I found 
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wide, cemented streets in some of the small 
towns of the south as well as in the larger 
cities all over China. The fairly rapid 
spread of the new roads movement will be 
increasingly invaluable as an asset to the 
China of to-morrow. With these radical 
social and economic changes, religious life 
is taking a new phase, although, like a 
developing negative in the photographic 
pan the lines are not yet clear and distinct 
but are only slowly emerging. In time it 
will have its own distinct identity. Now it 
is a bit clouded and hazy and uncertain. 
One senses a delayed advance in church 
life, a wavering in the midst of conflicting 
loyalties, the imactivity that comes with 
uncertainty and lack of conviction. As I 
return from that year abroad, spent dig- 
ging into the routine of a large modern 
missionary hospital and scouting widely 
among other hospitals—north, south, and 
central—I can say like a sentinel speaking 
from his watch over a harried camp of 
warriors, “All’s well.” 

But that does not mean that all is easy, 
nor that all foes have vanished. It will be 
a sorry day for Christian faith and char- 
acter when all is easy. Some phases of 
Christian effort in China have met greater 
conflict from anti-Christian sources than 
has the medical work. One who looks at 
the medical missionary situation in China 
to-day finds that we have not only the 
comforting re-enforcement of community- 
wide co-operation, and individual expres- 
sions of appreciation in great number, but 
that this work, like others, also undergoes 
the distress of occasional unfriendly at- 
tacks. During the past few years organized 
attacks upon Christian doctors and medical 
institutions have caused rather more an- 
noyance than they did for a considerable 
period prior to this time. Such attacks are 
typical of the fermenting state of public 
opinion in China, and although they are 
more or less distressing in the local situa- 
tions where they occur, there is neverthe- 
less reason for gratitude that times are 
changing and that the old is giving way to 
the new. One is often amazed that there 
is not more turbulence in the process. 

The few experiences that doctors have 
had point to the desirability of maintaining 
the protection of extra-territoriality or 
some restricted equivalent that will insure 
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legal protection for a doctor who is hon- 
estly rendering skillful service, but whose 
patient may die under his treatment. In 
America we have legal guarantees for such 
contingencies, but in China the legal guar- 
antees of the past have rested‘entirely in 
extra-territoriality, putting the American 
doctor or the American nurse under the 
protection of the laws of his own country 
rather than under the very questionable 
outcome of the uncertain and unregular- 
ized legal procedures that still obtain 
throughout most of China. We are all 
hoping that the processes of establishing 
legal guarantees for life and property may 
be speedily completed so that one will have 
no question as to the desirability of prompt 
abolition of everything that partakes of 
the extra-territoriality method. 

The two missionary societies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church maintain in 
China twenty-one American doctors and 
eighteen American nurses. During the 
five-year period, 1924-1928, inclusive, there 
were thirty different localities where this 
medical work was being done. Some of 
these were dispensaries staffed by Chinese 
without American associates. Since 1924 
four places as locations for foreign doctors 
have been abandoned without replacement 
by Chinese of comparable training. In none 
of these places has the need for medical 
service diminished. During the past eight 
years thirty doctors have left the China 
field and eleven new doctors have been 
added, making a net loss of nineteen. 

It is a very natural expectation that dur- 
ing the eight-year period, 1921-1928, there 
should be rising cost of hospital service. 
Such was the fact. In 1921 and 1922, six 
hospitals spent $93,621 (Mexican) an- 
nually, or an average of $15,603 (Mex.) 
per hospital; in 1923 and 1924 the average 
annual expenditure for ten major hospitals 
was $20,481 (Mex.); in 1925 and 1926 the 
average annual expenditure was $22,501 
(Mex.); in 1927 and 1928 it was $23,655 
(Mex.); and in 1929 the average for these 
ten hospitals was $26,796 (Mex.). The 
total annual current costs of twenty-two 
China hospitals, exclusive of missionary 
salaries, amounts approximately to $450,- 
000 (Mex.), against which about $120,000 
(Mex.) are appropriated annually by the 
missionary societies. 
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These mounting costs are proper and in- 
evitable if we would carry on the work of 
modern healing. In fact these costs will 
necessarily be further increased as we 
gradually bring into our missionary hos- 
pitals the more complete equipment neces- 
sary for modern diagnosis and treatment. 
Only two or three of our hospitals can be 
considered so equipped at the present time. 
A careful study would probably show that 
completeness and efficiency in medical 
service varies directly with the budget 
expenditure. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that quantity of service 
varies directly with the expenditure. There 
is some increase in quantity usually when 
expenditures are increased, but it is rather 
gratifying, I think, to note that during the 
past eight years the increases in hospital 
service have not been so much in quantity 
as in quality. Had quantity of service in- 
creased proportionately to increase in ex- 
penditure, it would be evident that the 
increased expenditure had net been put 
upon better quality—more and better 
trained assistants and better equipment 
and supplies. 

During the years 1921 and 1922 seven of 
our China hospitals for which statistics are 
available averaged annually 347 in-patients 
and 20,800 out-patients each. During the 
next two years they averaged annually 490 
in-patients and 20,000 out-patients; and 
the succeeding two years 529 in-patients 
and 16,824 out-patients: while in the final 
two years of this eight-year period they 
averaged annually 733 in-patients and 16,- 
830 out-patients. These figures show a 
very definite tendency to a steady increase 
in in-patients with a slight diminution in 
the number of out-patients, which is an- 
other indication of the tendency toward 
improvement of the quality and thorough- 
ness of the service rendered. 

A most encouraging feature of hospital 
financing during the past eight years is the 
remarkable way in which these institutions 
have increasingly carried their operating 
costs from local income, and this in spite 
of the extremely low charges that are made 
for the services rendered. Over the same 
eight-year period in the first two years, ten 
of the hospitals averaged an annual appro- 
priation from America of $3,777 (Mex.) 
each; during the next two years $4,439 
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(Mex.) each; during the next two years 
$4,649 (Mex.) each; and during the last 
two years $5,134 (Mex.) each. When we 
halve these amounts in order to get 
roughly their equivalents in American dol- 
lars we discover how extremely low is out- 
side support for the maintenance of this 
great work. 

With the development of modern cul- 
ture and the spread of modern science 
through the educational systems of China 
one naturally asks the question, “Why can- 
not Chinese doctors completely fill the 
place of missionary doctors? Or if that 
cannot be done now, will it not be done in 
a very few years?” As one lives in the 
medical work of China he realizes that 
there is still a place for the American medi- 
cal missionary and the American nurse, and 
that there probably will be a very impor- 
tant though perhaps not so conspicuous 
place during the next fifteen years as there 
has been during the past ten years. Th 
choice Chinese doctors, as they graduate 
from their courses in Peiping Union Medi- 
cal College, or the Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, or the West 
China Union University School of Medi- 
cine, or from one of our many American 
Medical Schools, will be needed in and 
will receive attractive offers for many gov- 
ernment posts and many positions in 
metropolitan medical practice in China 
The number of Chinese medical graduates 
in China each year at the present time is 
very small indeed. Probably not one hun- 
dred a year are graduated from what w: 
would consider Class “A” medical schools; 
and perhaps twice that number are gradu- 
ating from what in America we would con- 
sider Class “B” and Class “C” medical 
schools. The best of these men, although 
they may come for a few months or a year 
or two into our mission hospitals for fur- 
ther experience, will nevertheless fail to 
take the place that the American medical 
missionary has taken in the steady mainte- 
nance and development of hospital units. 
We will still need to make the basis of the 
medical program American doctors and 
American nurses. 

A splendid opportunity exists during th: 
next fifteen years of building for the Meth- 
odist Church in China a medical service 
that will mean as much to China Method- 
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ism as, for example, the Methodist hospital 
service in Germany means to her Method- 
ism, or the Methodist hospital service in 
Switzerland, or the Scandinavian countries 
means to their representative fields. There 
is great need for a leader with vision, who 
can take the splendid examples of these 
countries just named and discover in what 
way and by what means their wonderful 
Christian hospital service can become a 
model and a guide in the building of an 
indigenous Christian medical service in 
China. Thus far scarcely a beginning has 
been made in China of really indigenous 
Christian medical work. 

In the past as we have accepted the 
opportunities and privileges of treating in- 
dividual health cases we have found our- 
selves so fully occupied that we have not 
been able to develop the broader public 
health work. In the large, this public 
health program is a matter for govern- 
ments to undertake, but there are many 
phases of .it that church workers can per- 
form with great fruitfulness. Among these 
forms of public expression, the develop- 
ment of infant welfare clinics, prenatal 
clinics and schools of midwifery is greatly 
needed. Up to the present time the Meth- 
odist Church has made only a faint begin- 
ning of such an effort. This beginning 
should be rapidly enlarged and strength- 
ened, for there is an enormous amount of 
suffering and a great death rate centering 
in this phase of medical need. 

It appears to me that the Methodist 
foreign missionary enterprise in China is 
entering a new era. The pioneer day is 
ended. In the past we have built up and 
fortified the work in the large metropolitan 
centers which were the equivalent of the 
stockades in the American frontier days. 
The cities were vital centers for the be- 
ginnings of missionary work, not only be- 
cause of their strategic positions, but also 
because of the social and educational re- 
quirements of our missionary families. 
Now comes the period of turning these 
centers, which have necessarily been 


strongly institutionalized, over to Chinese 
leadership while the missionaries give 
greater attention to the rural centers. Al- 
ready is the policy definitely taking shape 
of shifting our emphasis to the smaller 


towns and villages. The rural movement is 


thoroughly authenticated and has been 
widely studied by our specialists in agri- 
culture. It is in some respects one of the 
most encouraging phases of present-day 
missionary development. In this campaign 
the dispensary service traveling by motor 
car on the new roads that are beginning to 
spread out in all directions, the small hos- 
pital center, the health education program 
through poster, leaflet, lantern slide, and 
moving picture, and preventive medical 
work in its many forms will bring fresh and 
fruitful fields of Christian health service. 

The whole purpose and actual expression 
of medical missionary work is beautifully 
stated in these now well-known lines of the 
poetess-surgeon, Dr. Hyla Watters of 
Wuhu: 


“I stand by the side of a river 
That carries its freight to the sea. 
There’s never a port of any sort 
But sends her sons to me. 
To me from the ships on the river 
They come to be eased of their pain, 
But when they at length regain their 
strength 
They’re off to the ships again. 


I stand by the side of a current 
That’s deeper by far than the sea. 
And storm-beaten craft of every draft 
Come in to be healed by me. 
But some have more sin than fever, 
And some have more grief than pain. 
God help me make whole both body and 
soul 
Before they go out again.” 


This beautifully expresses the mission hos- 
pital which ever stands by the swift-flowing 
current of human life. 
J. G. Vavanan, M.D. 
New York City. 
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Unitive Protestantism. By Joun T. Mc- 
Nemut. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $3.00. 


Cuurcn Unrry is being urged to-day 
from various points of view. The neces- 
sity of allied strategy, if we are to meet 
the tasks involved in carrying out the 
Great Commission, is prominent in the 
counsels of many. The large number of 
denominations and the expense entailed 
in maintaining kindred churches in 
sparsely settled communities is an argu- 
ment for combination. The accepted 
teaching of the Scriptures which makes 
Christian fellowship as clearly a duty as 
anything else commended by Christ is 
occasionally referred to. A study of the 
common heritage of faith and of the com- 
mon principles involved in church orders 
has occupied the attention of commissions 
during the past decades. 

Professor McNeill presents a new and 
comprehensive line of argument which pro- 
vides a very strong stimulus to efforts in 
the direction of a united Protestantism. 
The impression, as he states, is quite 
prevalent that separation and division are 
of the very essence of Protestantism and, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “Prot- 
estants are as prone to division as sparks 
are to fly upward.” 

Furthermore, particular denominations 
contend that separation is a heritage that 
must be preserved, so much so that to join 
forces with any other church can only be 
interpreted as disloyalty to the past. Pro- 
fessor McNeill shows that the very reverse 
is true. By opposing union in the belief 
that our fathers would do the same thing 
to-day is to sin against the past. He 
makes it very clear that during the Ref- 
ormation and ever since great Protestant 
leaders have regarded schism as being most 
sinful and have labored for the unification 
of Protestantism. He might have carried 
his investigation still further, especially as 
regards American Protestantism, and have 
indicated that practically all the great de- 
nominations in this country are on record 
as being in favor of closer co-operation 
and union on the part of Protestant forces. 


Professor MeNeill’s discussion, which js 
thorough and convincing, is one of the 
strongest contributions that has been made 
toward Protestant unity. A careful study 
of his book on the part of all Protestant 
leaders will be most serviceable in nego- 
tiations that are now being carried on by 
practically all the great denominations of 
America. 


Princeton, N. J. 


J. Ross Stevenson. 


The Business Girl Chooses. By Manton 
Leta Norris. New York: The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. $1.00. 


Tus book aims to help the business or 
working girl to fit herself to find a posi- 
tion that will provide a home, clothing, 
and recreation. In other words, to eam 
the money for the necessities of life. 

Many girls and women are thrown upon 
the world without sufficient preparation, 
as is shown in the first chapter of this 
book. It depends upon the girl whether 
she will “make good” or will stay in a rut 
all her life. Subsequent chapters of the 
book deal with health, which includes diet, 
smoking, the hours of recreation, and the 
use of make-up, French heels, and jewelry 
in business. 

It is difficult to cover all the problems 
of business girls in one short volume, but 
Miss Norris has endeavored to cover the 
girl’s place in the church, keeping accounts 
and budgets, Christian citizenship, and 
leads into her place in her own home, if she 
marries, and to her husband and children. 

Each chapter ends with questions which 
should make the girls think and provoke 
discussions on the various subjects, and a 
prayer asking for help in meeting the 
many problems. 

At the end of the book are a song (music 
and words) and an Appendix in which is 
set forth the aim of the course and the 
place of the leader. Lists of helpful books 
to read in connection with the course are 
included. Ministers may find this book 
helpful in preparing talks to their young 
people and in the activities of this group 

New York. GRACE ALSTON. 
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The Authority of Christian Experience. 
By R. H. Srracwan. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


Aurnority in the Roman Catholic 
Church is external, in the Pope who is 
Christ’s vicar speaking here and now 
authoritatively on faith and morals to all 
the faithful. Religious authority with 
Protestants, likewise, is external, in the 
Bible which millions accept en bloc. The 
author places it in Christian experience 
which is the resultant of the whole man 
functioning as acted upon by his environ- 
ment, holding as it does the wealth of the 
past. Private judgment is a valid and 
essential part in this quest of God whom 
we must discover for ourselves. 

Mere subjectivism is guarded against. 
Religion has to do with objective reality, 
God, who also has to do with us. Certi- 
tude rests upon our being a component 
part of the whole of corporate thought. 
Your guarantor for this certitude is faith 
in yourself. 

The church is God’s creation. Distinct 
from the world and nation yet it suffuses 
them with light. The purity of this light 
—freedom from black bands—is in direct 
proportion to the church’s authority. That 
purity and consequent authority is divined 
by the spirit in man. 

The unique self-consciousness of Jesus 
from an unbroken fellowship with God 
shone in his words and in his deeds. Man 
discerns this and looks to Jesus as the 
Way, the Truth, the Life. His authority 
is restricted to faith and morals. He would 
not be documented in any modern treatise 
on science. He would, however, be the 
foremost model for truth seeking, which 
he sought in all sources and welcomed it 
come whence it may. In this respect he 
can be rightly acclaimed leader of intel- 
lectuals in all fields of research. 

With gratification the author cites 
Whitehead’s concession that science does 
not compass the whole of reality. Poets 
have a sector of it. The eminent mathe- 
matical physicist, Eddington, concurs with 
his scientific confrére. The scientific trend 
is to consciousness—the grand terminal of 
religion. Science pays tribute to religion, 
offering obeisance to its authority. The 
author gives a chapter on biology wherein 


is fought the severest battle of our faith. 
This branch of science deals with life. 
Does it not give meaning to chemical ele- 
ments and physical force over which it is 
transcendent and at the same time imma- 
nent? Is man a mere excrescence—a 
cosmic wart? Is there* purposiveness? 
Nucleus and cytoplasm live for organs, and 
organs for the organism and the whole or- 
ganism for society at large. There seems 
to be a purposiveness beyond ourselves 
which makes for progress. Religion, union 
with God, as time and energy saving, sur- 
passes biology. Both point to an external 
purposive power. 

The chapters in Part IV, “The Authority 
of Jesus Christ,” are: “The Fact of 
Christ,” “His Moral Authority,” “His 
Authority as a Teacher,” “His Religious 
Authority,” “Apocalyptic Thought,” and 
“The Finality cf Jesus Christ.” The titles 
of the other parts are: “The Authority of 
Religious Experience,” “The Authority of 
the Church,” “The Contribution of Science 
to Religious Authority.” 

The author walks in fields of philosophy, 
science, and religion as one well ac- 
quainted with his whereabouts. He goes 
not around but through every issue in his 
legitimate pathway with a dialectic step 
that leads toward conviction in the open- 
minded. The throbbing problem in the 
religious world—authority—he touches 
Midaslike throughout his book. 

Thoughtful reading of this volume—the 
only one it permits—will be most reward- 
ing to one’s faith. 

Wim J. Tompson. 

Madison, N. J. 


Jesus the Son of God. By BENJAMIN 
Wisner Bacon. Pp. x+l152. New 
York: Hery Holt and Company, 1930. 
$1.50. 


In this volume are the four lectures 
of the initial series on a foundation estab- 
lished at Yale University by Mr. John C. 
Shaffer of Chicago, in memory of his son, 
Kent Shaffer. The foundation provides 
an annual lectureship on the subject, The 
Character, Life and Teachings of Jesus. 

The titles of the lectures are happily 
devised. Following a brief survey of re- 
cent progress in the field, the first lecture 
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shows why and how we study the Life of 
Jesus. Some well-selected titles represent 
the recent literary contributions to the 
general subject. The following lectures 
deal with the three distinct elements in 
the literary tradition of Jesus. 

What the Eyé Saw is the caption under 
which the Petrine account of Jesus (the 
Gospel according to Mark) is treated. 
Here is the Strong Son of God portrayed. 
A well-managed parallel between the 
tragic career of Jesus and that of Joan of 
Are points out at least the universality of 
the tragedy of the Man of Galilee. 

Under the title, What the Ear Heard, 
Professor Bacon deals with that parallel 
teaching found so richly in Matthew and 
Luke. One appreciated contribution (again 
set forth in the author’s Studies in Mat- 
thew) is the practical distinction made 
between this canonical discourse material 
called “Q” and the theoretically larger 
document from which Matthew and Luke 
obtained these sayings, now termed by 
Bacon “S” for Source. The lecturer may 
be pardoned for falling into the conven- 
tional usage once in awhile. The practice 
is of long standing. The distinction be- 
tween the canonical “Q” and the hypo- 
thetical “S” will at least clarify discussion. 

The last lecture presents the fourth 
Gospel as What Entered Into the Heart 
of Man. This Gospel was designed “not 
so much to tell what Jesus did as what 
he would have said had he lived to oppose 
the falsehoods of the church’s foes at the 
end of the first century” (p. 122). 

This final lecture is in a number of re- 
spects the most interesting and probably 
the most contributive. Among all the 
“startling contrasts” offered by the latest 
Gospel, Professor Bacon thinks there is 
none greater than “its emancipation from 
the sinister influence of late Jewish apoca- 
lypse” (p. 135). May it not be that the 
fourth Gospel thus becomes in fact the 
truest Gospel? It was written with a fine 
perspective of experience of the presence 
of Jesus in the Christian community and 
of practice of the teaching of the Master. 
Experience had clarified insight. The 
Paraclete had indeed “led into all truth.” 

The contribution of the fourth Gospel to 
the Life of Jesus, that is, to our real 
understanding of the Man of Galilee, is 
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found to be of real value. The items of 
historical fact contributed bulk far less 
than the element of understanding of 
Jesus from what we should call not merely 
the theological or philosophical side, but 
also the experiential point of view. Still, 
the practical use of the items of historical] 
value in John is approved by these find- 
ings. For example, Bacon suggests the bet- 
ter dating of the crucifixion in the fourth 
Gospel, and the chronology in other par- 
ticulars; the introduction of the pre-Gali- 
lean ministry, probably historical; and an 
item not so clear to some, the omission of 
Mark’s section dealing with events in the 
“exile period” (Mark 8-9) “in favor of a 
six-months period of retirement to the 
southward,” as contributing to historic 
verity. 

The series of lectures leaves an impres- 
sion that the sources of the Life of Jesus 
are found to be dependable to a high de- 
gree, if the subjective element in their 
composition and transmission be consid- 
ered fairly, and if the use to which the 
transmitted material in each case is put be 
properly estimated. The total treatment 
of the high theme is sympathetic, fair and 
constructive. 

Ernest Warp Burcu. 

Evanston, IIl. 


The Puritan Mind. By Hersert Wattace 
ScHNewer. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $3.00. 


Tue Puritans of New England, heirs of 
the Protestant Reformation, cherished the 
hope of building a Holy Commonwealth in 
which the visible presence of God was to 
be realized and where all human law was 
to be founded on the divine decrees. The 
glory and the tragedy, the splendor and 
the sordidness of that dream have been 
challenging subjects for the student both 
of politics and religion and, in these ana- 
lytical days, of psychology as well. It 
still remains a good deal of a puzzle how 
men and women, almost wholly of the 
middle class of Englishmen, from rural 
towns and small cities, as well as from 
London, could lay the foundations of gov- 
ernment and social order with such just 
perception of permanent values that the 
political and social institutions that rose 
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upon them have endured to the present 
day without radical change in their main 
outline. 

That peculiar temperament of Colonial 
New England which accomplished these 
results and then, within another century, 
transmitted its power into fields less specu- 
lative and more humanitarian, has a keen 
and worthy analyst in the person of Mr. 
Schneider. His Puritan Mind is a rarely 
just and discriminating contribution to our 
understanding of motives that ruled for 
two and a half centuries in American life 
and still live in the ideals of millions of 
religious and moral folk in this land. In 
the largest sense the American Revolu- 
tion, the anti-slavery movement, prohibi- 
tion, and America’s economic history are 
all projections of the Puritan mind. 

In refreshing contrast to many books on 
the Puritans, The Puritan Mind is 
temperate, discerning and scholarly. The 
repellent features of the attempted Puri- 
tan theocracy, in which ministers of the 
early independent churches arrogated to 
themselves the right of authority in polit- 
ical and social matters, are neither con- 
cealed nor excused. The essential im- 
propriety of an established church in a 
democracy is made apparent. Not a little 
of the pride and self-righteousness that are 
the plague of ardent religious conviction is 
disclosed. The Mathers emerge with little 
credit from the searching examination of a 
fair-minded scholar. The Great Awaken- 
ing, with its extraordinary emotional ex- 
periences, is followed by the apathy and 
prevalent skepticism of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 

The writer rightly devotes the longest 
chapter in his book to Jonathan Edwards, 
that incomparable exponent of the Puritan 
mind at its best. To students of the 
church history of America, the citations 
from Edwards’ Diary and philosophical 
writings will not be new, but to the aver- 
age reader the revelation of the tender- 
ness and purity of Jonathan Edwards will 
be as instructive and stimulating as the 
analysis of his philosophy. Though Ed- 
wards’ philosophy makes no appeal to the 
twentieth century, the reading of these 
discriminating pages of Mr. Schneider can 
hardly fail to awaken admiration for the 
clarity and boldness of his intellect, and 
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respect for the depth and sincerity of his 
moral nature. Compared with the fearless 
integrity of his whole spirit, the later Puri- 
tan mind that sought to accommodate it- 
self to the fashions of the new thought of 
the nineteenth century seems to lack in 
profundity and weight. Jonathan Edwards 
had the power of utter conviction. His 
later interpreters, as well as his opponents, 
give the impression of masters of dialectic. 

James Truslow Adams in 7'he Adams 
Family presents the history of four gen- 
erations who personified tbe spiritual 
stages of the Puritan mind, and gives an 
illuminating commentary on Mr. Schnei- 
der’s treatment of the general theme. The 
later history of the Puritan mind is like 
that of a river, which, having cut its way 
through mountains and forests, spreads out 
into milder lands, loses itself at times in 
marshes and shallows, and is then dis- 
persed in wide and quiet waters. It gains 
in width, but loses in driving power. This 
stream of Puritanism has, however, borne 
into our present-day culture an incompar- 
able wealth of moral purpose by which the 
whole national life has been enriched. The 
Holy Commonwealth could not be real- 
ized, but the ideal of transforming this 
world into a habitation fit for the children 
of God remains a permanent heritage from 
the Puritan spirit. 

Lewis T. Reep. 
New York. 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sm James 
Jeans. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


Here is an exceedingly interesting book 
for thoughtful people. It will be interest- 
ing, of course, for various reasons and in 
different ways, according to what the indi- 
vidual reader brings to it in the way of 
intellectual interest, of philosophical point 
of view, and, most of all, of inner personal 
need. 

If one is to get the most out of this book, 
and is to see it in anything like a proper 
perspective, he should read first very care- 
fully the author’s foreword, and possibly 
the last four pages of the book. Here the 
author makes it quite clear that, while 
philosophy and science have to do with 
quite distinct spheres of mental activity, 
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yet they are mutually interdependent, and 
should be equally humble and undogmatic 
in their pronouncements. They represent, 
not contradictory, but complementary ap- 
proaches of the human mind to the eternal 
problem of “The Mysterious Universe.” 

In the first four chapters, “The Dying 
Sun,” “The New World of Modern 
Physics,” “Matter and Radiation,” “Rela- 
tivity and Ether,” the author discusses 
briefly and in broad outlines those recent 
scientific discoveries that seem to him “to 
be of interest, and to provide useful ma- 
terial, for the discussion of the ultimate 
philosophical problem.” In the last chap- 
ter, “Into the Deep Waters,” the author 
presents his own interpretations of “the as- 
certained facts and provisional hypotheses” 
discussed in the first four chapters. With 
these there is bound to be more or less 
radical disagreement. But this the author 
foresees, and welcomes with that humility 
that is characteristic of all true scientists. 
Strangest of all his interpretations, espe- 
cially for those of us with the Christian 
point of view, is this: “From the intrinsic 
evidence of his creation the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe now begins to appear 
as a pure Mathematician.” This interpre- 
tation the author admits may prove to be 
neither final nor the simplest possible in- 
terpretation, but he insists, “We can un- 
hesitatingly say that it is the simplest and 
most complete so far found, so that it has 
the greatest chance of being the explana- 
tion which lies nearest to the truth.” 
(Blessed are the mathematical in mind, for 
they shall see God!) The difficulty with 
this interpretation of the Ultimate Real- 
ity is not that it is not helpful, but that 
it does not go far enough: it is incom- 
plete. It fails to take account of those 
deep emotions, those fine appreciations, 
and those high moral purposes and aspira- 
tions that are as truly facts to be explained 
as are “quanta,” “radiation,” or “systems 
of waves.” 

On the other hand, it is reassuring and 
satisfying to be told by science itself that 
the old idea of a mechanical universe is 
no longer tenable, and that now the uni- 
verse must be thought of as a creation of 
Mind—perhaps as Mind itself. 

Here is a_ stimulating, challenging, 
thought-provoking, rewarding book that is 
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well worth the time it requires to give it 
careful and serious reading. 
Marion J. CrEEcER 
Middletown, Conn. 


Religion in a Changing World. By Rasp: 
Appa Hie Sitver. New York: Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $2. 


Tue thing that strikes me about Rabbi 
Silver’s book is his amazing awareness of 
what is going on in the world about him 
and the clarity of his vision as to the part 
religion must play in it. 

Here are ten chapters, addresses perhaps, 
or essays, and in the course of them he puts 
his finger on most of our modern social and 
religious problems, and sounds never a 
false note. Not that his treatment of every 
subject is exhaustive. It isn’t; but it is 
always vital, thoroughly informed, with 
adequate backgrounds and truly religious— 
we had almost written truly Christian. 

Without intending to do so, Religion in 
a Changing World becomes almost an 
irenicon of Judaism and Christianity, both 
at their best. The author’s sense of the 
abiding significance of the spiritual heri- 
tage of the past is refreshing. There are 
sO many present-day prophets whose pre- 
sumptions are against anything older than 
the end of the nineteenth century that it 
is heartening to find one who rather 
bluntly insists that a theory needs some- 
thing in addition to novelty to make it 
conclusive. The author is able to do this 
in a style that makes a book easy to read 
and hard to stop reading once we have 
begun. 

Rabbi Silver is of the lineage of the 
prophets. There are pages where one can 
almost hear Amos in 1931, talking as this 
book talks; and there are pages where 
the figure of Amos fades out and it is the 
voice of Hosea we hear. We can think of 
no more stimulating exercise for a Chris- 
tian preacher who has carefully preserved, 
indexed and catalogued his old sermons 
for use in his next pastorate, than to sit 
down with this book from the pen of a 
Jewish rabbi and make the disquieting and 
saving discovery of how very dead a ser- 
mon must be that was preached ten years 


ago—or even five. Watacs H. Fincn 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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What Do Present-Day Christians Believe? 
By James H. SNowven. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Tus thirty-second volume, as we are 
informed by the publisher, from the pen 
of Doctor Snowden is not an attempt to 
offer new material, but rather to compile 
in brief, concise form a working compen- 
dium of information on the whole field of 
Christian history and thinking. Adopting 
the method of question and answer, he 
propounds one hundred questions, and 
gives from two to four pages to each 
answer. Evidently the intention is to 
place such a book in the hands of student 
classes who wish to get a bird’s-eye view 
of what the Christian religion is. The first 
twenty-four questions are theological, deal- 
ing with the Christian teaching about God, 
man, sin. Then follow more than forty 
questions dealing with the Bible, and in 
particular with the life and teaching of 
Jesus. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to the New Testament story subse- 
quent to Jesus’ death and the history of 
the Christian Church down to the present 
time. 

Manifestly such a tremendously broad 
field can be dealt with in a single volume 
only by a most abbreviated and fairly dog- 
matic treatment. From Doctor Snowden’s 
other books, we know that he is very broad 
in his sympathies and fairly liberal in his 
interpretation of truth, and this is the atti- 
tude we find in this volume. Sometimes 
one wonders whether in his attempt to 
avoid any possible criticism either from 
the orthodox wing or from the modern 
school, he does not straddle and attempt 
to satisfy each. Frequently he states his 
interpretation in a way which would be 
quite acceptable to the liberal-minded, 
and then immediately counters with “but 
on the other hand.” His little chapter on 
“The Inspiration of the Bible” expressly 
throws out the old blind idea of interpre- 
tation wherein the human agent was an 
unconscious tool of the Divine guidance, 
and says that inspiration flows from the 
character of the writings themselves and 
their ability to inspire us unto salvation. 
Regarding the Virgin. Birth he accepts it 
without equivocation and says that virgin 
procreation according to modern biology 
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is an everyday occurrence, quoting Huxley 
on the subject. 

If such a volume is intended to be put 
into the hands of high-school or college 
students with the idea of helping them to 
find for themselves a reasonable and com- 
pelling Christian faith in our new scientific 
era, one doubts its effectiveness. Our 
young people are interested in our Chris- 
tian religion only in so far as it proves a 
reasonable and living factor in their daily 
experience. One doubts that Doctor 
Snowden’s careful handling of modern 
questions with emphasis on “Extremes to 
be Avoided” and “Dangerous Forms of 
Amusement” and “Discouraging Condi- 
tions” and “Disquieting Facts Abroad,” to 
mention only a few sub-headings in his 
later chapters, will satisfy or inspire our 
youth. Twenty years ago the book would 
have been hailed as a positive contribu- 
tion of great worth, but so rapid has been 
the change and emancipation of thinking 
that for large areas of the new generation 
it is already out-dated. After all one 
should not ask too much from a man who 
is writing his thirty-second volume. 

Horace H. Leavrrr. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Values for To-Day. By Oscar T. 
Otson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


In his diagnosis of the “modern mood,” 
W. M. Horton says that “To-day the min- 
ister who is not equipped with a well-rea- 
soned theology—not a tight dogmatic sys- 
tem, of course, but a good working tool kit 
of rational convictions—that man is help- 
less to meet the needs of his parish.” This 
observation, translated into positive terms, 
furnishes an admirable description of 
Some Values for To-day. Here is a 
“well-reasoned theology”—brief in com- 
pass, it is true, but quite adequate for this 
purpose. Or, to use the other phrase, here 
is a “good working too! kit of rational con- 
victions,” wrought out of a frank and fear- 
less facing of all the facts of life, which 
shows its author to be anything but help- 
less in meeting the thought needs of our 
difficult day. 

It may be doubtful whether these lec- 
tures will prove convincing to those—and 
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Mr. Lippman thinks they are many—who 
have already dismissed from their thinking 
the possibility of a personal God or any 
moral purpose in the universe. There is too 
much faith in the undemonstrable, too 
much dependence on a personal experience 
of God in Christ to make the lectures 
logically compelling for those who share 
neither the faith nor the experience. But 
for those who have not yet joined the 
company of the permanently unbelieving, 
and who yet seek a rational basis for the 
faith they find so necessary to life, the 
book will bring both light and assurance. 
Vicror G. Mits. 
Montclair, N. J. 


The Fullness of Sacrifice. By F. C. N. 
Hicxs, D.D. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Limited. $5.50. 


In an octavo of 370 pages the High 
Church vicar of Brighton and bishop of 
Gibraltar has considered the whole ques- 
tion of sacrifice, first in the Old Testament 
and after (pp. 3-124), second in the New 
Testament (pp. 125-254), and third in the 
history of the church (pp. 255-353), fol- 
lowed by full indices. His aim is to con- 
sider all the elements of sacrifice, to show 
that the emphasis on death, and on the 
death of Christ as the chief thing, has 
been misplaced, and then to correlate all 
these elements and sum them up in the 
Eucharist, conceived in the moderately 
High Church point of view. The thing 
to be sacrificed includes conduct, prayer, 
fastings, thanksgiving, alms, and the “ele- 
ments as the first fruits of the created 
world.” In the Jewish atmosphere of our 
Eucharist it is “not the elements that are 
blessed, but God, who gives himself 
through the elements.” God changes, lifts 
up, spiritualizes the elements, which are 
symbols, and yet “as symbols actual parts 
of the whole offering.” Sacrifice and 
Eucharist are in offerings, thanksgiving 
offerings, propitiatory, but more and other 
than propitiatory, having wide and com- 
prehensive scope. But God takes and 
makes them an impartation of his life to 
the participants. 

There is truth in this long discussion. 
On account of lack of rhetorical and logi- 
cal analysis it is heavy and tedious read- 
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ing, with much repetition, and could well 
have been cut down one half. He jis 
thoroughly correct in following recent au- 
thors as to the Jewish origin of tke Last 
Supper and of the Lord’s Supper. As to 
present-day views all are true, the “mod- 
ern,” the Evangelical, and the Catholic. 
What is not true is the holding of the 
Death of Christ and the Blood as meaning 
Death as the main thing in atonement, 
Eucharist, etc. Like most High Anglicans 
the author is provincial in his reading, 
keeping himself to his own school, and 
apparently knowing nothing of the great 
books of Scotch and German theologians, 
though through Gore he quotes Harnack 
once or twice. More catholic, even if less 
Catholic, reading would have enriched his 
book, and diligent abridgment would 
have made it more available and interest- 
ing. Perhaps the best thing in the book 
is the showing the part sacrifice had not 
only in the temple, but also in synagogues. 
JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Madison, N. J. 


Ancient Fires on Modern Altars. By 
Bishop ApNA WricHt Leonarp. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


TuHIs is just such a book as we would 
expect Bishop Leonard to write. With the 
heart of an evangelist, a mind of a seer, 
and a will that brings things to pass, he 
has given in these 150 pages a succinct ac- 
count of the ailments of Methodism and 
of the whole Protestant Church. He be- 
gins his work with “He who says it is well 
with the Christian Church is not ac- 
quainted with the facts.” His closing state- 
ment is, “There is nothing that will beat 
back the tides of unbelief and materialism 
like a great spiritual movement throughout 
Christendom.” With these two statements 
we will all agree. The church is gradually 
losing its evangelistic mind and the pulpit 
its great expectancy. The church must re- 
cover her evangelistic experience. Bishop 
Leonard makes a plea for the return of 
evangelism. Not the cheap claptrap style 
but the stately, dignified type which is 
better adapted for these days of advanced 
thinking. He devotes a chapter describing 
the preaching mission which is proving 
such an asset to the kingdom of God. The 
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book is sane, sensible, and spiritual. Min- 
isters will do well to ponder over the chap- 
ter, “The pulpit need not be a waning 


power.” FurMAN Appison DeMaris. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1931. FRranx 
Wane Situ, Editor. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents. 


Tue new editor of the Year Book begins 
where Doctor Baketel left off, after issuing 
twenty successive annual volumes. Doctor 
Baketel’s services are fittingly acknowl- 
edged in the dedication and in his picture 
which graces the frontispiece. If an editor 
is to be judged by his ideals and their 
measurable realization Doctor Smith is to 
be congratulated. He has brought up to 
date the familiar sections of indispensable 
information and added several other sec- 
tions. 

There are also some helpful suggestions 
for an interpretation of the statistical rec- 
ord of our church, of the other branches of 
World Methodism, and the numerous 
branches with which we co-operate. 

This encyclopedia of Methodist figures 
and facts furnishes a good illustration of 
the progressive enterprises and diversified 
activities of our church. It is an arsenal 
of value to the pastor who needs material 
for his appeals; to those in detached serv- 
ice who must relate their particular work 
to all the other departments; to the lay- 
man who desires to know what his church 
is doing at home and abroad; to members 
of other churches who wish to reckon in- 
telligently with Methodism as a force and 
a field. This Year Book shows industry, 
initiative and insight on every page. It 
is, Moreover, a rousing challenge to every 
Methodist to exhibit greater diligence and 
devotion through the church of his love 


and loyalty. Oscar L. Josepx. 


This New Education. By HerMAN HARRELL 
Horne. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 

Doctor Horne has again given us a 
vital, stimulating and practical volume. 
The purpose of the book is given in the 
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second paragraph, “That the review of the 
historic faith in education will reveal a 
certain general tendency, in continuity 
with which our present educational faith 
is to be formulated.” It is pointed out 
clearly that much of “this new education” 
is quite old. Again we are seeking after the 
same ends which “was before Abraham” 
and which “will outlast man’s future on 
earth.” 

Doctor Horne insists that education 
must include “religion” and “God” as they 
are essential to right or complete living. 
“The experience of God gives a new and 
transcendent center to life. Without this 
experience there is no adequacy of life.” 
Religious education is to take its place in 
the community program of the democratic 
state, both on the national and world 
levels. 

There are three “high spots” in the book. 
(1) Chapters III and IV, which give re- 
spectively twenty-five claims of “the new 
education” and then the refutation of each 
as the complete or final answer. (2) Chap- 
ter V, in which the writer definitely and 
conclusively points out the limitations of 
Dewey’s educational philosophy as a basis 
for “the future education” and especially 
religious education. (3) Chapter XVI, in 
which Doctor Horne cunningly yet skill- 
fully uses the pragmatic criteria of experi- 
ence and usefulness to find a real proof of 
God. 

Evidently the chapters have been writ- 
ten at different times, so that there is a 
lack of unity or continuity in the argu- 
ment. Again, the very idealistic philoso- 
phy which Doctor Horne stands for is 
apparently lost sight of in some instances 
in overstressing habit formation and 
activity. 

Taken as a whole, however, the book is 
“true to form” and the author’s purpose is 
fully attained. The book should be read 
by all who are questioning or wondering 
about “This New Education.” 

J. H. Carpenter. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jesus and Ourselves. By Leste D. Weatu-. 
ERHEAD. Pp. 284. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $2. 


Mr, WEATHERHEAD is one of the coming 
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preachers of the English Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church. He is now in the pulpit of 
the Brunswick Church in Leeds. In this 
book he has given a series of simple 
sketches of the way in which Jesus dealt 
with those aspects of human experience 
involved in developing a wholesome char- 
acter. The chapters are lucidly organized. 
Any discriminating leader could use them 
as a basis for a striking series of discus- 
sions with young people about their per- 
sonal problems. 

There is a winsome simplicity about the 
book. It is no weighty discussion of any 
“problem” or “thesis,” but just a statement 
of the way of Jesus through the maze of 
life. While there is no display of erudi- 
tion in any sense, one is conscious always 
of being in the company of a mind trained 
in current psychology and criticism. The 
devotional touch underlies all these pages, 
but its expression never violates an up-to- 
date intellectual position. This combina- 
tion is rare enough to make it noteworthy. 

Two features add to the value of the 
volume. At the beginning of each chap- 
ter is a quoted prayer preparing the mind 
for the theme, and at the end of the book 
is a questionnaire for group discussion. Al- 
together, this is an admirable book that 
cannot fail to be useful to thoughtful 
teachers and students in the “fellowship of 
the Kingdom.” 

Frank Krnopon. 

East Orange, N. J. 


How Lincoln Prayed. By Wiuuam J. 
JOHNSTONE. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1. 


In a little book of 116 pages, the Rev. 
William J. Johnstone, pastor of the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Saint Paul, Minn., 
author of Abraham Lincoln the Christian 
and George Washington the Christian, has 
grouped nearly one hundred gripping 
stories of Lincoln as a praying man. 
Thoroughness and good workmanship 
characterize the book, Doctor Johnstone 
giving in the index the source of the com- 
pilation, where the narratives may be 
found in recognized Lincoln books, and a 
complete schedule of authors. Ten “Na- 
tional prayer meetings,” really proclama- 
tions, are cited, the book setting forth con- 
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cisely a series of moving incidents indicat- 
ing the Emancipator’s reliance on God 
through prayer. The volume is aitrac- 
tively gotten up. It will prove a time- 
saving reference volume for public speak- 
ers dealing with the spiritual Lincoln—and 
he was deeply spiritual. 
Cuartes T. Wuire 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Correction. In the review of Contem- 
porary American Philosophy on page 129, 
January-February number, the third sen- 
tence should read “Among those influenc- 
ing the contributions, etc., etc.,” rather 
than “Among those making contributions, 
etc., etc.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Basis of Belief. By Wriutam G. 
BALLENTINE. (Crowell, $2.00.) The sub- 
title of the book is “Proof by Inductive 
Reasoning.” The author takes the posi- 
tion that “the practice of the art of re- 
search has now far outrun popular 
understanding of the science,” and that 
there is need of “a clear exposition of the 
few simple, but profound principles that 
lie at the basis of all scientific reasoning.” 


He Is Become My Song. By Epiru 
ANNE Srewart Rosertson. (Macmillan, 
») 25 ) 


22: The story of Christ in poetic form. 


Material for devotional reading and medi- 
tation. 


The Equality of All Christians Before 
God. Introduction by Perrer AINSLIE. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) A report of the Con- 
ference on Christian Unity held in Saint 
George’s Episcopal Church, New York 
City, last November by the Christian 
Unity League. The book contains the 
addresses delivered by those on the pro- 
gram, together with reports of the discus- 
sions which followed. 


Men of the Great Redemption. By 
WiiuuaM L. Sripcer. (Cokesbury, $2.25.) 
The author builds upon the proposition 
that we need a new emphasis upon the 
salvation of the individual. The book 
contains a series of “Upper Room” experi- 
ences of men prominent to-day in many 
walks of life. 
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| Wonder. By AwperTta MuNKREs. 
(Abingdon, $1.00.) This is a selection of 
charming stories in verse and prose for 
very little children. The stories are briefly 
and dramatically told, possess some basic 
idea, and are informative and suggestive. 
They deal with nature, right conduct, and 
such religious matters as have meaning for 
little children. The book is richly illus- 
trated, well printed on good paper, and 
serviceable to those dealing with children 
of the pre-school age. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
CenTRAL Pusiisnine House, Cleveland, O. 
The Karl Barth Theology. By Alvin Syl- 
vester Zerbe. $2.25. 
Tue Coxessury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


Spiritual Adventures in Social Relations. 
By Bertha Condé. $1.00. 


A Reading Course 
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CuarLes Scripner’s Sons, New York City 

Science Rediscovers God. By Ronald 
Campbell Macfie. $3.00. 

The Harrowing of Hell. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. $3.50. 

The Ramayan of Tulsidas. By 
Macfie. $3.00. 

The Mind of Christ in Paul. 
Chamberlin Porter. $2.50. 

Lincoln and His Cabinet. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney. $3.50. 


J. M. 


By Frank 


Ricuarp R. Smrru, Inc., New York 

Jesus or Christianity. By Kirby Page. 
$1.00. 

Essentials. By P. Carnegie Simpson. $1.50. 

The Divine Companionship. By J. 8S. 
Hoyland. $1.00. 

The Jesus of the Poets. Edited by Leonard 
R. Gibble. $1.25. 

Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacks. 
$1.00. 





A READING COURSE 


Pathways to Certainty. By WiuaM 
ApamMs Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


RELIGION is a summons to adventure. 
The earnest seeker is encouraged to make 
heroic experiments in the arduous under- 
taking to obtain a richer experience of 
final reality. In every age there has been 
a revolt against an ecclesiasticism which 
standardizes religion and makes no pro- 
vision for the emerging needs of changing 
conditions. Authority likewise has been 
resented when it is synonymous with dog- 
matic declarations which do not reckon 
with new truths. This attitude of discon- 
tent is due to our aroused self-conscious- 
ness and self-sufficiency, which refuse to 
be shackled by the past because of the 
conviction that there are more treasures 
yet to be discovered. 

Another significant fact more noticeable 
in our day is the better relation between 
adults and adolescents, between the in- 
formed and the uninformed, between the 
teacher and the taught. It consists of an 


association of comradeship offering to ac- 
company the seeker as a guide instead of 
the domination of leadership which issues 
handed-down conclusions. Those whe de- 
sire to know need sympathy and not sen- 
timentalism, patience and not patronage, 
counsel and not admonition, guidance and 
not exhortation. Much of our preaching 
falls flat because we do not visualize the 
actual needs of the people. Whether it be 
in the pulpit or the class room we must 
distinguish between instruction which is 
catechetical knowledge and drill, and edu- 
cation which develops the powers of per- 
sonality by encouragement. The latter 
course has invariably succeeded in impart- 
ing a sense of values, an insight to dis- 
criminate between truth and error, ability 
to make choices of whatsoever things are 
true, honorable, just, pure, lovely and of 
good report. 

Fullness of growth is the aim of educa- 
tion. It is attained in many ways, but so 
long as the goal is reached we should wel- 
come the divers approaches and seek to 


establish a federation of methods. Each 
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one has its distinctiveness and appeals 
persuasively to separate groups. What 
wins one class may be discounted by an- 
other, but repudiation on account of dif- 
ferences would be shortsighted. Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Montague, in his thoroughly com- 
prehensive volume on The Ways of Know- 
ing, discusses in the first part the six 
methods of logic to attain knowledge— 
authoritarianism, mysticism, rationalism, 
empiricism, pragmatism, skepticism. 
Taken separately or exclusively each over- 
looks large areas of thought and life. The 
better way is to federate them, “whereby 
each contending theory, in exchange for its 
claim to monopolize all truth, would be 
assigned a unique function and perma- 
nent value in no way irreconcilable with 
that of its rivals. This would mean an 
arrangement according to which the 
methods, instead of warring upen one an- 
other’s merits, would peacefully supple- 
ment one another’s defects” (211). After 
showing how this might be done, he goes 
on in the second part to consider objec- 
tivism, dualism, subjectivism as the three 
methods of epistemology for interpreting 
knowledge. His reinterpretation of these 
warring theories points to a reconciliation, 
since he preserves what is positive and 
essential in each and omits from them 
only what is unimportant and negative 
(314) 

What is unimportant and negative 
doubtless reflects views of the writer which 
may not win the assent of others. This is 
inevitable, for the personal equation is 
necessarily associated with one’s philo- 
sophical ideas. This volume is, however, 
intensely suggestive in indicating the pos- 
sibilities of a clearer alignment in philos- 
ophy. A similar relation is needed be- 
tween the variant interpretations of 
Christianity, more especially of the Prot- 
estant types. Dr. John T. MeNeill, in 
Unitive Protestantism, treats of the his- 
torical situations from the days of the 
Reformers and points out that the prob- 
lem of Christian fellowship has been a 
constant though not always a consistent 
concern. The reasons are assigned in this 
fully documented work. It is of the great- 
est value to all who desire to understand 
the foundation principles of the Protestant 
emphasis and the modern activities for 
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unity, not in the interest of economic 
gains, but to enrich the content of reli- 
gion. 

These circumstances give a timeliness 
to Doctor Brown’s volume on Pathways to 
Ce rtainty. Those who have read his 
earlier volume on Beliefs That Matter will 
follow this discerning teacher as he points 
out the conditions for securing th des 
sirable benefit of assurance in a world shot 
through and through with doubt, de lusion 
and despair. The frequent repetitions are 
apt to become tiresome, but they make 
for greater clarity. With this should be 
mentioned the virtue of charity as a wel- 
come evidence in these chapters. Some 
would hesitate to go quite as far as Doctor 
Brown in his sympathetic comprehensive- 
ness. “Wherever we find men who have 
the larger vision, seeing the whole of 
which we are a part and living by what 
they see, we shall recognize comrades in 
our upward struggle, disciples and fol- 
lowers of the Christ, even if they do not 
yet know him by name, members of that 
living church which is some day to win 
the world for God” (263). This is surely 
in accord with the spirit of the Master, 
who said: “Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold.” 

What Doctor Montague has done for 
philosophy, Doctor Brown does for the 
Christian religion. There are some phases 
in the processes of thinking which should 
reckon with empiricism or sense percep- 
tion as a scientific method of acquiring 
new facts and laws. So also with skepti- 
cism or doubt which stimulates further 
investigation to establish a via media of 
probability between the anti-skeptic or 
dogmatist and the skeptic whose blank 
indifference is a despairing negation. 
These two methods stressed by Doctor 
Montague are omitted by Doctor Brown, 
who, however, introduces them indirectly 
into his discussion. It might be sug- 
gested that in addition to the four ways 
of authority, intuition, reasoning and ex- 
periment there should be the way of reve- 
lation. But when we consider the Catho- 
lic’s appeal to the church, the Protestant’s 
appeal to the Bible, the mystic’s appeal 
to the immediate witness of the Divine 
Spirit and regard them not as exclusive 
but inclusive, it will be seen that revela- 
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tion is “our way of expressing our con- 
viction that in each of the four ways God 
is speaking to us, and that no account of 
his ways of revealing himself can be com- 
plete which does not take them all in” 
(79). 

The apprehension of reality is the press- 
ing motive of the religious quest in every 
age. It is not an academic interest, but 
a personal concern. The certainty given 
by the exact sciences does not touch the 
deeper values related to our hopes and 
fears, our aspirations and loyalties. These 
belong to the realm of religion, which at 
its best imparts the consciousness of God, 
with whom the believer has fellowship. 
Science is too narrowly limited in its evi- 
dence and has no word about the meaning 
and worth of personality. “The universe 
begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine,” writes Sir 
James Jeans in The Mysterious Universe. 
The Great Architect of the Universe, to 
judge from the intrinsic evidence of his 
creation, is not a biologist or an engineer, 
but a pure mathematician. This implies 
clarity and harmony, so that it should be 
feasible to take the next great step and 
accept the Christian truth that God is the 
Father of holy love. It is the poetic view 
that gives the needed balance to the 
prosaic view, for it helps us to recover the 
sense of unity and security. Some who 
declare they have lost their faith under 
the pressure of science actually mean that 
they discovered they never had any faith. 
What they thought was based upon mis- 
conceptions, such as the confusion of cer- 
tainty with dogmatism, or with full and 
even accurate knowledge, or with change- 
lessness. Let the pastor test this out with 
some of his better-informed laity and he 
will find out how serious is their inability 
to distinguish these differences. “It is 
almost self-evident that the advance of 
knowledge must mean a change in our 
thought of God.” How our ideas of God 
are capable of improvement is well dis- 
cussed by Doctor Brightman in The Prob- 
lem of God, especially in the chapter on 
“The Expansion of God.” The certainty 
of the Christlike God who is the center 
of our devotion, allegiance and love satis- 
fies our deepest needs, makes room for 
continuous reinterpretation and submits 


its convictions to reasonable tests. Such 
certainty is compatible with different out- 
looks. What is more it teaches us to await 
the slow development of time with an 
open mind for what further light may 
come through science, philosophy and reli- 
gion, to enrich our thought and experi- 
ence of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

When many were obsessed with the idea 
of economic determinism which made 
everything of environment, the discoveries 
of psychiatry and the emphasis upon the 
subconscious and the emotional demon- 
strated that an exclusively materialistic 
view is superficial in overlooking the surg- 
ing forces of the inner life which give dis- 
tinction to personality. Psychology has 
been used to undermine religion, but by 
a rational reverse it has come to the sup- 
port of religion. It reminds us that in 
addition to the physical there are the fac- 
tors of suggestion, emotion, the personal 
equation and symbols, which influence our 
beliefs. What then is the relation between 
environment which refers to contemporary 
conditions, and heredity which includes 
the persistent impact of tradition? (51.) 
What is the difference between causes 
which produce conviction and reasons 
which endorse conviction? How should 
we distinguish between reasoned convic- 
tion which faces all the facts and tests, 
and rationalization which justifies our likes 
and dislikes on sentimental grounds and 
would even peremptorily close a disputed 
question? 

However uncomfortable may be the re- 
sults, first-hand investigation is the duty 
and privilege of every person. This does 
not mean that our convictions are self- 
made in disregard of the experience of the 
long past and of those with whom we live. 
We need to recover what Doctor Strachan 
calls the original positive sense of the 
word “Protestant,” which emphasized the 
idea of protestari, “open profession or wit- 
ness, based on an inward experience of 
faith, with no inherent negative force.” 
This is the right of private judgment, con- 
ceded to every person, to find out the 
truth for himself and to acknowledge his 
responsibility toward the convictions and 
choices of others. Each individual must 
rediscover the truth in Christ and make it 
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a personal possession so as to be ready to 
give a reason concerning the hope that is 
in him. Browning puts this strikingly in 
“Gold Hair”: 


“The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith proves false, 
I find; 
I still to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons.” 


The four ways of testing our beliefs and 
sharing our acquired convictions with 
others are the beaten track of tradition, 
the scientific method of analysis and classi- 
fication, the poetic way of intuition, the 
practical path of experiment. They are 
most effective when used to supplement 
one another. Both science and religion 
regard experience not as an illusion, but 
a reality. A full connotation of reality 
includes a reference to the external world 
of the scientist and the transcendental 
world of the religionist. By such a two- 
fold reference, according to Professor Ed- 
dington in The Nature of the Physical 
World, we obtain a perspective which 
recognizes the spiritual alongside the 
physical. “Experience—that is to say, the 
self cum environment—comprises more 
than can be embraced in the physical 
world, restricted as it is to a complex of 
metrical symbols.” Right here we must 
guard against a common mistake which 
lands us in dualism by an arbitrary limi- 
tation of the spheres of science and reli- 
gion, as though there were two unrelated 
worlds—the material and the spiritual. 
There is only one world, or rather uni- 
verse. The scientific aspect does not 
wholly discard values any more than the 
religious aspect discards facts. As Dean 
Inge rightly said: “A fact which has no 
value is not a fact, and a value which is 
not a fact has no value. A religion which 
does not touch science and a science which 
does not touch religion are mutilated and 
incomplete.” 

The word authority is in disrepute be- 
cause of its associations with dogmatic 
intolerance. Authority is nevertheless 
valid and necessary when accepted as a 
persuasive appeal to the whole of life, 
without suppressing our personal freedom 
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or relieving us of responsibility “to figure 
out a few things for ourselves.” as the 


Reverend Mr. Deshee put it in The Green 
Pastures. What is the difference between 
a critical and an uncritical use of author. 
ity? (87.) What are the dangers of an 
unthinking faith? In what respect anes 
authority be regarded as a worthy pas 
mary of the convictions of the experience 
of the past? How are we to meet the 
modern revolt against authority which be- 
cause of misunderstanding would put 
church and Bible in the discard? (94) 
How are we to relate “the methods of 
progressive verification and redefinition” 
to tradition and to our own experience of 
the divine consciousness? Note what is 
said about accepting Jesus as the final au- 
thority upon the central issues which bear 
upon the goal of our living, the way it is 
to be attained, and the resources available 
for its attainment (114). 

There are certain imponderables which 
are self-authenticating. However different 
may be the context in which we interpret 
beauty, goodness, truth, these have abid- 
ing meaning and value. An inner con- 
straint compels us to surrender to them 
in scorn of consequence. In like manner 
the great intuition of religion, whose ob- 
ject is God, flashes upon the sensitive sou! 
as a revelation and calls forth a response 
which is endorsed by certainty. Such faith 
in God is not an abstract proposition, but 
a practical experience. This is the mes- 
sage of mysticism. It is doubtless true 
that the mystical apprehension of God is 
transitory, but the “recurrent insights” 
give increasing assurance, as there is 
growth in the grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Whatever 
may be true of the negative mystic who 
subjects himself to ascetic disciplines for 
the sake of ecstatic delights, it must be 
acknowledged that the positive mystic 
shares his joys with others and immerses 
himself in the service of his fellows. It 
cannot be otherwise, since love is the 
essence of the New Testament Gospel and 
it is self-communicative. In spite of the 
vagaries and extravagances of some 
mystics who make more of emotionalism 
than of moralism, the practical mystics 
have always been inspired by the spiritual 
affections. Note what is said about the 
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mystical element in science, art, ethics 
(142). The deepest confirmation is found 
in Jesus, whose testimony to unseen reali- 
ties has authority. This it is which gives 
universality and permanence to the wit- 
ness of intuition, which brings us face to 
face with God. 

The consistency of our intuitions is 
tested by reasoning. This is the process 
by which, we infer from given data con- 
clusions as to the nature of an object con- 
cerning which we have no direct knowl- 
edge (153). The classical arguments for 
the being of God should not be lightly 
discarded. The cosmological argument 
concluded that there must be a Creative 
Spirit to account for the evolutionary 
processes of change. The teleological 
found confirmation of a purposing mind 
to explain the observed adaptation. The 
ontological secured support for the idea 
of a perfect being and concluded that such 
a being must exist. The moral argument 
was based on man’s sense of duty and 
inferred that a moral deity inspires the 
categorical imperative and guarantees the 
ultimate triumph of right (155). Many 
are no longer convinced by these argu- 
ments because of what they have learned 
of the vastness of the universe, and the 
contrast between the facts of life and the 
conditions we expect to find on the ac- 
cepted assumption of God. Has not the 
difference between the old and the new 
been exaggerated? (168.) In this connec- 
tion we need to recognize the symbolic 
character of language and its inevitable 
limitations. The difficulty of magnitude 
revealed by the telescope is no greater 
than the difficulty of littleness shown by 
the microscope. The Psalmist acknowl- 
edged both without the aid of these mod- 
ern inventions, but he was impressed by 
the fact of a Controlling Intelligence. We 
also accept it not because the scientist is 
now saying it, but because it is so in the 
nature of things, and there is no other 
alternative except that of an erratic Power 
which works at cross-purposes. The prob- 
lem of determinism and human freedom 
has always baffled serious thinkers. But 
the consistency between the facts of the 
divine initiative and of the persistence of 
law has been sustained by other facts that 
new beginnings take place, new factors 
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emerge, new choices are made (180). 
Note how science is helping us to meet 
these difficulties by recognizing the unity 
between nature and the supernatural, that 
is, law and freedom; by appreciating value 
as an essential element in the constitution 
of the universe as a whole; by admitting 
mobility in a changing universe. The 
problem of evil is also agelong, but pain 
and suffering are now seen to be the re- 
actions of nervous and mental states which 
pass through indifference into pleasure 
(191). We are further learning that much 
evil is preventable and some of it has been 
reduced by the removal of its causes. All 
this reminds us that we are dealing with 
a world in the making and that its com- 
pletion is still afar off. 

This brings us to the test of adaptabil- 
ity. It is the way of experiment, the 
practice of faith, whereby we cease to be 
spectators and become participants. Rea- 
soning works with existing data, but ex- 
periment increases the data and includes 
the whole of life. The interests of healthy 
progress depend upon the hospitable atti- 
tuge, guided by the principle of adapta- 
tion to environment. Note how 
hypotheses which define the issue and 
postulates which are basic assumptions 
help to demonstrate the fact of God and 
guarantee the better and fuller knowledge 
of God by means of progressive experi- 
mentation (208). This is the truth of the 
Creative Spirit who unfolds the things of 
God according to our capacity and ability 
(John 16. 7-14). We thus share with phi- 
losophy the conception of God as truth, 
with art the thought of God as beauty, 
with ethics the idea of God as justice, 
with mysticism the view of God as mys- 
tery. “But above and beyond all this, 
God is love, the outgoing spirit that mani- 
fests itself in creation and renewal, and 
that has its most signal manifestations in 
the Cross of Jesus Christ” (217). This 
revelation of God is most directly made 
through Jesus, the Bible and the church. 
It is nevertheless progressive as to our 
receptivity and power of verification. Our 
interpretation of the will and work of God 
differs from the fathers’, not in the essential 
content of the truth, but in the possession 
of it. This is evidenced in the larger 
range of our industrial and social applica- 
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tions of the gospel, in humanitarian efforts, 
in missionary work, in co-operation be- 
tween churches, in attempts to deal with 
evil and suffering. 

In the last analysis, our certainty of God 
is found by action and not by thought. 
It would be more correct to say that our 
thought is verified by action, for both are 
necessary in a well-rounded Christian life. 
Conflicting views and varying opinions, if 
held according to the principle of think 
and let think, should enrich the reciprocal 
relationship between God and man and 
between Christian believers. After the 
theologian, philosopher and scientist have 
spoken, we turn to the vital religious ex- 
perience of men and women for confirma- 
tion or rejection of what the learned have 
told us. God is still speaking through 
natural objects, in our own souls, in hu- 
man history, suffering and need. We know 
that it is God and not a phantom as we 
compare our experience with that of 
others, and act upon our insights. “If any 
man will do his will,” said Jesus, “he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it is of God, 
or whether I speak from myself.” As we 
thus live by our appreciations in Christ 
more light will come to lessen our un- 
certainties, to increase our assurances, to 
encourage us to penetrate the veil of mys- 
tery, convinced that the practice of the 
presence of God is an earnest of the glori- 
ous consummation of immortality when 
God shall be all in all. 


Side Reading 


The Authority of Christian Experience. 


By R. H. Srracuan. (Cokesbury Press, 
$2.50.) This is a restatement of the evi- 
dence for the highest type of religious 
experience which is obtained by direct 
contact with the living Christ. The dis- 
cussion is clear and convincing as the au- 
thor deals with the relation of authority 
to personal freedom and private judgment, 
to individual and corporate faith, to creeds 
and progressive Christian thought. He 
makes a strong case for humanizing the 
history of the church and substantiates the 
claim for the religious and moral finality 
of Jesus Christ. 
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Things I Know in Religion. By Joserx 
Fort Newton. (Harpers, $2.) In The 
New Preaching, Doctor Newton had re- 
viewed the demands upon the modem 
pulpit in an optimistic spirit. In this later 
volume of sermons he shows how he him- 
self meets these demands. He speaks in 
the first person about the value of prayer, 
the reality of God, the redemption of 
Christ. To support his statements with 
personal testimony without making any 
apology, to express his thought in choice 
language with poetic unction, spiritual pas- 
sion and eager appeal—this is to reach the 
heights of great preaching. 

Protestant Co-operation in American 
Cities. By H. Pact Dovatass. (Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, $3.50.) 
The federation movement was inspired by 
Christian idealism to unify the denomi- 
national units by a system of reorganiza- 
tion which would eliminate competition 
and the duplicating of much good work. 
Great results have been achieved during 
the twenty years, not the least of which is 
the education of the churches to appre- 
ciate the benefits of constructive co-opera- 
tion. The period of experimentation is 
over and what form this “versatile and un- 
exhausted movement” will take in the 
future depends upon many considerations. 
These and other matters are impartially 
discussed in this report made after a scien- 
tific investigation of federation activities 
in several of our cities. Statistics were 
inevitable, but there are just enough of 
them to substantiate the conclusions. The 
failures and successes of organized Prot- 
estantism are frankly noted. The criti- 
cisms and suggestions point toward 
healthier improvement. The adventurous 
spirit characteristic of Christianity will 
surely not permit this movement to halt, 
but will persevere in making necessary 
changes so as to realize the purpose of our 
Lord for his followers that they may all 
be one. 


For information about books in general, 
address Reading Course, care of the 
Mernuopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue. 


New York City. Oscar L. JoserH 
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